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AN ECOLOGICAL APPROACH TO RURA-L REHABILITATifON 

A. M. Lc> RENZO 

The rural social communities of India are today experiencing; a sudden retrogressiim and disiiuegni* 
tic^a due to a disruption of the ecological balance between folk, work and habJlat. This c^sintegrafion will 
continue so hmg as the fundamental laws of ecological balance are nor understood. The author,* in the 
following article, discusses such ways and means a*# will not only arrest the decay of our vyiage comminU'* 
tiesjbut also regenerate and rehabilitate them. 

Dr. Lorenzo is a member of the I'aculty of Onumerce, Lucknow Llnivorsity. 


The farmation of rural social coxTimU' 
nities in India is an agedong process, vvTiich 
is determined and extensively guided by 
physico-tnvironmental influences. In one 
country alone several types of settlements 
may flourish side by side due to regitmal 
variations. The sparse settlements of the 
north-west plains in India, with a capitalis- 
tic system of wheat culture, lie in bare 
contfast with the congested settlements of 
the? eastern arfd north-eastern rice-regions, 
where some ^f the world's highest records* 
of rural density are noticeable. Similarly 
in China and Egypt, the Huangho and the 
Nile valleys, with their characteristic rice 
and wheat cultivation, account for compact 
and sparse n3ral settlements, respectively. 
Nature itself tends \'o develop such 
social traits as have sufficient resistance for 
survival in a given habitat. 

A village community is an organism — 
it grows, undergoes progressive differen- 
tiation of structure, correlated with pro- 
gftessive change of function, and elaborates 
the mutual dependence of its parts and the 
life of its aggregates. But the outstanding 
features which mtist not be overlooked 
^re, that it is not discrete, but a concij^te 
v^hole^; it is not asymmetrical ; and it is 
sensitive in all its parts, having a controlling 
centre. So lojig as the reciprocal bargain 
exists between man and his environment, 
the ecological prcK:esses work in absolute 
harmony and keep alive the bonds of 
commuriity,«but when man^s artificial* aids 
of control supercede the 4 Ttatural,**a npw 
milieu is conditioned which considerably 


reacts upon the atoms of community' 
existence. 

The monsoon n-egions of northern 
India are characterized by well marked 
division of agricultural seasons and the 
seasonal cycles of ecoi^omic and social 
activities. But this routine of agricultural 
and social practices is considerably modi- 
fied in the zones of 'Agricultural insecurity 
where wells and canals minimize the periods 
of hyper-activij:y and absolute idleness 
imposed by the cycle offseasons. Also the 
nature of cropping and the conditions of 
proprietorship and tenancy largely govern 
the attitudes, social behaviour, and reci- 
procal relations of social groups. 

• • 

Monsoons affect, cropping, which in 
turn determines the rural density.* Thg^ 
pattadari system of cultivation and the 
collective rnanagement of irrigation favour 
social cofiesiveness. Interesting systems of 
communal tenures are met with in the ifiofe 
arid regions of south western Punjab and 
western U.P., where wells and water- 
courses are owned by a group of cultivators 
in common with adequate rights lo irrigate 
their fields. It is these c*olIective irrigation 
enterprises which weld together semi- 
nomad tribes into stable communities. In 
the Bhaia Cham village communitier-*.4>f 
northern India we find everywhere rules 
and regulations ror the grazing of cattle on 
comfnon wastes and pastures. This not only 
controls overgrazing but protects the land's 
fertility by communal inteirest. Thus the 
agricultural^ practices stabilize the popula- 
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tion aixl'introdi^ce permanent relatioi^ships 
between different ecpnomic groups^ in a 
region. 

Agriculture fosters^and is fostered by 
the peaceful cliaracter of a settled popula- 
' tion. It presupposes a relative security and a 
mutual dependence. Wissler observed that 
the activities connected with sowing, watch- 
ing, and harvesting on collective basis 
V*ere dye to the comparative insecurity 
in the primitive society. Tfie domestica- 
tion of animals as a complementary activity 
to agriculture led to more domestic and 
sedentary halnts. The characteristic field 
distribution, which t*hsured the allotment of 
diHcrent soibhlocks out of tlic tribal 
settlements, rendered eciual opportunities 
in agriculture to the members of the com- 
munity. Thus the or Uivfs (tribal 

tfiitts) were divided intc^ thoks which 
usually became the admitiistrative village 
<^f the clans, anu these were sub-divided 
into jKittis or Inirus and distributed to 
individuals acec^rding^ to their needs. The 
regulation of commop wastes and grazing 
lands and the periodical rc-distrihution 
of the family larSds stabilized tlie temporary 
settle,ments into permanent communities, 
thus the totemic, territorial, and linguistic 
causes were more, important ’ than the 
kinship and consanguineous reUftionships 
'^vviiieh have simultaneously moulded the 
charactet of economic enterprises, 

Radhakamal Mvikerjee observes that 
the stability of population is typified* by 
t;he fact that land becomes '‘the dbminant 
force in the agricultural community, while 
the gradation is apt to become more cry- 
stallized into rigid social groups or castes 
among, the agric^iiltural people. Land not 
only becomes the chief social force, but also 
the main social binder. ^Similarly, both 
Oppenheimer and Symkowich offer suffi- 
cient data to prove that village communities 
all over the world aue mere stages in the < 
de\'elopment of intensive agriculture. 
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A study of the comparative village 
development shows that \he villages were • 
at first bound by a fictitious tie of brother- 
hood, but soon this bond of common 
economic interest was superceded by tdm- 
munal organization of both the economic' 
and social institutions. But it must-be 
remembered that these village commumties 
have not developed only out of the charac- 
teristic field distribution enterprises of the 
past. In many tracts where pattadari and 
thok landlordism is absent these communi- 
ties flourish under most perfect anl healthy 
social and economic organizations. 

Noteworthy survivals of older feelings 
and practices are still found in different 
regions in the form of pre-emption laws 
(by which neighbours and relations .have 
preference to land); panchayats ; communal 
and hierarchical functionaries; in most of 
the now dwindling villages on the northern 
banks of the Jamuna, in the Ganges-Jamuna- 
Doab, and along the Sub-Himalayan Belt.' 

Thf* Progressive Decline of Rural 
Social Conununities , — The social man is 
the product of village communities. Modern 
civilization, most of which is found in urban 
or rurban areas, is a continuity of the rural 
culture. Thus the nucleus of social structur: 
is the village rather than the town. We 
have often ignored these two supplemen- 
tary factors of our dual civilization, and 
have wrongly emphasized only one aspect 
of our cultural heritage, thus giving rise 
to biassed conclusions. 

j V 

, The perfect social ^communities have 
become sparse and desolate. The remains 
of the once flourishing compact social 
groups are to be traced from the broken 
walls, neglected common lands, and rudi- 
mentary wells with ^ which the whole of 
Ganges-Jamuna-Doab «is " honeycombed. 
There is a jgrtlwing .conflict <of interest, 
disparity of^ communal labour, shortage 
of pastures, and absence of co-operative 
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spirit in the modern village commimities 
which claim their descent from the parent 
communities of the ancient and medieval 
periods. W^hat has gone wrong ! Have the 
rural communiti^ died away and their 
disintegrated elements spread far and wide ! 

^ Kropotkin denied that village conv 
munities died a natural death. VC'hcrever 
the* peaceful ^settlemcnts of the peasants 
were not .disturbed by pestilence, wars, 
famines, and droughts, they ste'adily 
improved the methods of their tilling and 
living. It^was only when artificial aids in the 
reorganization of the villages were intro- 
duced that they received a staggering blow 
which has proved almost fatal. Rural history 
in the Orient is c]uite distinct from that in 
the Qcfident. In Europe, the village was 
ovet shadowed by feudalism and imperia- 
li^n which obscured and in some cases 
completely Pelipsed the ancient commu* 
nalism which is far more widespread in 

India. 

• 

In Germany, Oppenheimer observed 
that the liberties of the free peasanflry were 
overthrown at least three times through 
the process of expropriation and declassb 
fication. The enclosure movement in Eng- 
land made the lord the actual owner 
"of the land hitherto enjoyed in common 
by his tenants, and thus the small free 
hoId(?rs were completely subdued. Similarly, 
in western Europe, as Irvine observes, the 
landlord was the owner of common lands 
and such conveniences as the mill and wind- 
presses. Both in India and Russia the usurpa- 
tion of the comryion pasture lands .was 
yie ^rst step in the decay of village com- 
munities^ The lesson which the European 
rural history teaches is that the centraliza- 
tion of the ownership in land and ec6no- 
mic individualisqa of village officials and 
functionaries Kad .upset the coparcenary 
interest of « different, grades of proprietors 
in tlfe soil. 


Anpther fatal blou^^^has.bccn given by 
the ucw^policues of land settlomtfnr which 
tended to obliterate tJie careful aidjujjtment 
of the rights in Hind tftiJ communal 
functionaries and jhc control of common 
funds, irrigation and pastures, whic^i had 
evolved through the ccnturi<^ in response* 
to the agricultural^needs and .social instincts 
of the people. Further, since small owner- 
ship and collective management of irriga- 
tion in rice culture areas arc clojjcly con- 
nected with the families, the disintegration 
of such co-operative enterprises has not 
only led to agricultural de^'Hne, but has 
seriously affected the sociaT fabric of the 
Indian vveh of life. 

Equally disastrous have been the effects 
of successive invasions and periodical 
expropriations of th« peasantry, followed 
by severe famines and epidemics. J^or 
fifteen hundrc4 miles along the base of the 
hill from which the ii\\;iKlers came, there 
stretched an uncultivated borderland, from 
twenty to fifty miles jn breadth, that yielded 
no fo(^d for man. The characteristic of 
Indian economic liftf in the 16th and 17th 
centuries was pillage aud plunder by 
oppressive governors who wrung crut 
money from, a poverty-stricken peasantry# 
In 1626 a, -Dutch merchant described the 
country iis “ desolated by exactions. 

Tavernier in 1640 found that wholes 
provinces had become deserts from whence 
the peasants had fled on account of the 
tyranny of the native rulers. In the 18th 
century the fWahrattas became freebooting 
companies ; a Persian* Army devastated 
the Punjab and Delhi, and left the city 
burnt, stripped and desolated ; and the 
five Afghan invasions had reduced the 
peasantry of the Gangetic plains to slcin 
and bone. In 1^7 every two or three years 
the Sikh army harried the fields of Bannu 
people, trod down their harvd^t, and 
t)umt their houses. The ©fitish tot^k over 
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ific froulier in 18^9 anJ no less j:han S6 ihcimhrcathin^ brokenly under the heels of 

military' •expediyons were nec essar^* to British Imperialism. 

establish carder and p(;ace. I be eulniipation The characteristic concentration of 

of all rural ruiriivvas lu-J duriiM; IHsY-S'i, population in cities and a continued flight 
when the rr.utiny jikI its atterrnath from tb.c larid has greatly Aggressed the social 

completely uproote»l the \estig<‘ of peasant and economic institutions and progressiv^y 

^prosperity. I^hus we tmd that the \ illage italised the v illage communities, 

communities liad laa-n e\pt)se<.l to severe Inteiisive industrialization has creafed 

cruelty arrd ordeals vluring the past t«>ur definite regions with characteristic sopial 

luindred yt*ars, and even ti^-day we finvl habits and usages : 

^ : j 

1. MaruifaclU' H^xcess male.^over f^>pu]ation floalii'ig, irresponsible, with no 

ring ciWes females economic solidarity and social integfity 

• « 

2. riantatiorr T\cess of female^ S. astuial laiMnir, disorganized stX'ial life, 

regions * over males arit.! ».ultural confusion 

• 

3. Old village C')ld persv)ns, wt>inen Tanulies intact, poorly supported, a*nd 

settlements and children predo- stay-atTrome 

• minate * 

4. Frontiers of** Strong men, young Cirowth of new familiarities, cultural 

cultivation wAmen, few children fusion ai\d pix)sperous peasantry • 

• 

The relationship subsisting between the while the agri<.ultural population de- 
city arul tUc co*untry through rural-urban creased." In India, also, there is noticeable 

migrations has become of great significance. a tendeiacy not merely of a growth of urban 

BPt^nomically, it constitutes \>ne of the population at the expense of rural popula- 

major forms of co’-gperatfon aiTd division tion, but a steady encroacliment of urban*" 
of labour. ( 'ulturally, it represents the interests upon rural interests. The percent- 

jnfumon of the culture of the country into age of rural population to total popuhation 

the city.* Dcmographically, it presents an in India Jeclined from 91 in 1891 to 87 in. 

important form of social mctah<'>lisin v)f 1941 ; and the number of rural settlements 

population currents and counter-curreyts. decreased from 70,825 to 655,892 during 

^ v^ome* prominent ruraf socit)logists the same, period. Morexwer, during this 

strongly maintain tlft' attitude that the grow- fitty.-ycar period, the , expropriation of 

th of cities and urbanization will sooner peasant proprietors and the growt^ o^ 

or later bring about the cravsh of mode/n ^ non-cultivating rent-receivers and latifundia 

civilization. Heitti Bunle observ ed that farming, have created a land-hungry peasan- 

in Europe the number of cities w ith a popu- try. ‘There arc, to-day, 33 million landless 

lation of over 1,00,000 was J 3 in 1800 and agricultural workers ^in India, and if w^c 

202 in 1920, and that “the urban world include the unspecified cfasses also, no 

increased while the rural w^orld decreased ; less tljan 67 r^iiHion w^grkers wUI be found 

the noit-agricultutal population increased* -constituting the floating “employable” 
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population in rural areas, with a marked 
tendency to drift cityward at periodical 

• intervals. These ^observations bring home 
the fact that intensive urbanization, and 
the consequent • de-ruralization, have 
brought about the disintegration of village 
communities in all parts of the country'. * 

, Moreover, an indiscriminate exploita- 
tion of natural resources, under the sway 
of modern cultural contact, that is,^ the 
penetration of the traits of machine 
civilization into the culture complex of 
vegetable* civilization, augmented by a chain 
of disturbances in the resource equilibria 
obtaining between rural and urban environ- 

• ments, has thrown the rural economy of 
India into the vortex of a mighty socio- 
economic revolution. In an old country, 
like India, where population has not merely 
multiplied, ljut is regionally ill-distributed, 
the natural balance between food and 
mouths can hardly be maintained. The 
extension of mechanized cultivation and 
the commercial cropping of exotic annual 
and perennial plants, uncontrolled grazing, 
and the abuse of water through artificial 
systems of drainage — all have left behind 
a legacy of dessicated and impoverished 
land, denuded forests, and exhausted sub- 

** soil water resources, which are directly 
responsible for an alternate sequence of 
droughts, famines, and epidemics. By these 
periodic irnprovident interferences, man 
has brought ruin upon himself and disaster 
upon his social institutions. 

t 

• Civilization never rests contested 
^’ithm the laws of the region — it oversteps, 
and turns them to man’s hostility. It 
often betrays man, and dooms him to 
prolonged economic misery and social 
degeneration. Wherever and whenever man 
has not plannecf the*appropriation of natural 
resources <yi a continuous basis, we find 
his habitat laid waste after a few generations 


of brilliant and waste^I career in ^the 
achievement of the much raaligned*machine 
civilization, "fkus so .long as a recijjrocal 
bargain exists betw’een*man and his environ- 
ment, the ecologi(jal processes work in 
absolute harmony, but when man’s arti- 
ficial aids of control supercedp the natural, 
an artificial environment is brought into 
existence which can but poorly imitate the 
real one. 

Rehahilitationary Pleasures . — Wc have 
seen how the geographical environment 
guides and controls our social and economic 
actions. We have also tioticed that 
there exists a balance between organism 
and its geophysical milieu. Finally, our 
observations also testify to the fact that 
the ecological balance between man and 
his habitat is always disturbed in the process 
of cultural achievement, as a result of which 
the struggle for. existence becomes fiercer; 
and, ultimately, many sqrial groups, which 
are thrown out of gear in the process of 
adaptation, are thereby exterminated. T^he 
rural social communities of India which 
exhibit such organizations as are closely 
evolved and controlled hy their charac- 
teristic physical environments, are today 
experiencing a sudden retrogress iort and 
disintegration due to a* disruption of the 
ecological balance between folk, work, 
and habitat. Not until the fundamental 
laws of ecological balance are ur\derstood 
alike by the masses, the economists, and 
the governments, this disintegration will 
continue , and, poverty and unemployment 
shall persist in the midst of* potential 
plenty. 

, The village communities in India have 
not died away; they are fast sinking to 
death. The growth of individualism and 
industrializatioil have not exterminated 
them, they are disintegrating them piece- 
meal. The modem capitalist l^tifundia 
farming, with its characteiistic systems of 
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landj[ioIdin^ and ^#tenures, has pot yet 
completcfy di.sor^janized tluMnj it if clU'tort- 
inj' them .^ysten)atically. I hefcfore, llK*re is 
yet time for th<? economists, social workers, 
and the State, Jto seize tj^c earliest opportu- 
nity of tlcvisinji' such ways and means» as 
Vill not only arrest the decay ot these 
socioeconomic institutions, hut will re- 
jzencratc and rehahilitate thern. Some out- 
standing and ifiimediatc measures will he 
on the fojlowin^ line s 

I. A drastic cficniji^c n\ the land 

of India \{ fitch fire based on tndn tdnaio^ttc 

notions oj^uv^teiix economists. 

« 

0*) Kradic^tion of the c\'ils <>♦ 
ahsentee landU>rdism and suh- 
infeiidation. 

(/)) Redistrihiftiofi of lu)ldin;:;s. iri- 
te^ration <'>f Inittis into thoks, and 
the introdiK ti('ui ol intensive 
lej^ishm^e measures to manUain 
economic lipldin^s. 

(c) Rej^eneratuTn ol peasant pro- 
prietors, jjnd* accomnuxiation 
^ of landless agricultural prole- 
tariat to v;illa^e occupations. 

|7,‘ Chixktnfy the hrcakiniiail) of lund family 
solidarity by rci^ision \ind fiiodification 
of inheritance laws, 

(a) Restoration of pre-emption 
rights to members i>f a family 
or \illage community to enjo\ 
a preferential riglyt to a bargttin 
’ in the disposal of pattis of village 
land. 

JO Redistribution of common pas- 
tures,* water courses, and forest 
lands to compact village conv 
muniticvS. I 

(c) Reorganization of functional 
hierarchies, not on social but, 
purely, on economic basis. 


HI. €ecurinji; the zones of agricultural 
insecurity against fycriodical droughts 
and famines, 

(a) Development^of a net-work of 
wells, Uinks and canals, and* iJic 
introduction of co-operative 
irrigation societies. 

(b) Reclamation of cultivable wastes 
f'V the introduction C3f dry> 
farming. 

(c) AHorcstatioi3 of ravinous tracts, 
and maintaining a rati^ of 1:4 

. bct\\eei3 forests and agriculture. 

1\'. A)i cxtCMsu'C and concentrated cxfdoitation 
nj both vegetable and animal resources, 
and dcxcloinncnt in the tcchrwque of 
ugricultuud InoduUion and distribution, 

(a) Maintaining a bahtnee bctwcecii 
agriculture and forestry, occu- 
pations and population, and 
their respecti\'e resource en- 
V iron men ts. 

(h) C A3-ordinating agents of pro- 
duction, and allocating available 
man-power to branches of re- 
gional econcynic endeavour, in 
the light of technical adjust- 
ments and a competitive system 
of exchange. 

• 

(c)» E\'olving a corporate economy 
in the country involving re- 
gional co-operation* with a view 
to restoring ^ regional occupa- 
tional balance and equitable 
distribution of resources. 

V. Raising the fAane of living of rural 
. population in general and of agricultural 
working classes in particular, 

(cl) Restrictions# on size of rural 
faciities, through • preventive 
I measures. 
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(h) Fixing by legislative measures 
the \ninimum wage for all 
classes of agricultural workers. 

(c) Planni/ig food-supply — the need 
for nutritious and wholesome 
food for rural population. 

VI. Controlling currents and countercunents 
of rural urban migrations^ and stabilizing 
rural 4JOpulatioiL 

(a) Back'tothe land ” propagaiv 
da in regions of agriculuiral 
decay. 

{b) Introduction of co-operative' in- 
dustries ancillary to cultivation, 
to supplement income from 
agriculture. 

(c) Checking the wholesale migra- 
tion of able-bodied men and 
\t*omen to urban areas, both by* 
persuavSion and legislation. 

VII. Establishment of t>eace and order for 
the secuirity of life and property in 
1 emote rural areas, 

((i) Re-institution of Bfutia Chara 
villages and communal adminis- 
tration «f rural property. 

(b) Rehabilitation of panchayats, 

one for each village, which 
should be linked up with uri)an 
municipalities. • 

(c) wStrengthening of village watch 
and ward schemes, and mutual 
aid societies. 

VIII. Planning the Vountryside by maintaihing 
an ecological balance between man and 
land, folk and work, food and mouths. 

(a) Remodelling of village sites ; 
and evolving a rural housing 
polity, adaptable to characteris- 


(0) Making villSfge life ^ittra<?tive 
• and living pleasurable by the 
introduction o^ co-opetative 
better living societies. 

t # 

(c) Evolving a long-range planning 
in the direction of rural health 
and sa^nitation, social security, 
recreation, and organization of 
agrarian movements. 

These problems 6f rural rehaSbihtation 
cannot be dissolved by a mere mechanical 
adjustment of corporate social institu- 
tions into the framework ora competitive 
economic system, nor can the process 
of reconstruction be Achieved without 
enormous cultural and economic friction. 
After a century of unco-ordinated industrial 
evolution, the counfry has been broken 
into numerous zones of economic rigi«kty 
and social ii?stability, characteristic of 
machine civilization, which by injecting 
themselves into the compact zones of 
vegetable civilizutioti have widened <iie 
social distance between the rural and urban 
spheres. The fundamental bases of planning 
will, therefore, rest not cA\ con^pensatory 
economic co-ordinatron, but on the dis- 
solution of ‘zones of economic rigidity ) 
not on infernatibnal co'mpetition, but on 
regional ‘co-operation ; not on mechanical 
development of factors of production,^ 
but on the functional appraisal of relations 
of production ; and finally, not merely 
on^the individualistic system of economic 
anarchy^, button a socialized yrocess of 
institutional hierarchy. • * 

The darkness which prevails around us 
has been created by systematically fostered 
prejudices and organized selfishness. ThTere 
is no denying t^e fact that the progressive 
decline of our village communities, so 


jtic • climatic ^ones, size of sacred to human relationship and. human 
families,* and the**need^ of the ^ possession, is due in the large measure to the 
people. * * • present social and* economic structure 
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corftrqlled and cdnditioned by an'imperia- 
Ustic system of* exploitive etondm^. But, 
there* is no reason w^>y a free India shoujd 
not reconstruct her economic life and social 
institutions in harmorfy with her f^eonra- 
phicat milieu, and establish f)nce again a 
balance betWeen life and region in which 
nature delights and marl attains endurable 
peace and prosperity. Only by a determined 
endeavtsur aiul decisive lirie of action, a 
definifa: ^programme 'and dynamic policy. 


a highly effective organization and regional 
methodology of reconsfruction, can we 
arrest the decay of our social institutions 
and rehabilitate them fior the benefit of 
future geiterations. The rural social tdm- 
munities of India have yet to play their 
part in the future life of the country, 
and by etficient control and planned 
organization they will lead the nation to 
a broader outlook, a quicker compromise, 
and a perfect adaptation. 



SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LEPROSV PROBLEM 

T. N. Jagadisan • 

In India leprosy is not uncommon. Public abhorrence of this disease, often arciunpanied by social 
ostracism, makes the lot* of the innocent patient miserable. Due to the ii^norant^ of the tpie nature of 
leprofy*, the patients are seldom treated as sick human beings needing" care. out an existence by 

begging is often the only avenue open to the impoverished victim. The prcv'cntion ot leprosy depends to 
a large extent on the formation of an accurate and enlightened public i>pinion. 'i his article. seeks to lay 
down«certain principles which, if intelligently followed, should in the end l\clp towards the ultimate coiuri>l 
of the most cruel disease that flesh is heir to. • 

Mr. Jagadisan is the Secretary to the Kasturba Gandhi Leprosy \\\>rk and tlu' Hom>rarv PuMnUy 
vSearetary to the British Empire Leprosy Relief As^sociari<m, Madras. 


Modern thought has been steadily 
moving, from regarding medical services 
as attending to the individual patient t.r to 
the particular ailment, to the socio-medical 
approach which takes into account the 
social background of ill-health and attempts 
not merely to treat the disease but to stiidv 
and eradicate the conditions governing 
if. In a disease like leprosy, complicated 
by ^ social stigma and conseciuent 
psychological •and economic factors, the 
social background of the disease deserves 
even more than ordinary study. It cannot 
be *too often emphasised that the leprosy 
patient is, just like any other, a person 
^vith a personality and a will demanding 
self-expression. Just like others, therefore, 
he has his needs and the needs of his family. 
It becomes necessarf to understand, not 
pity, the patient’s position. In the past, 
there has been too much sentiment and 
horror .surrounding the subject of leprosy 
that either one loathed a patient, out.of fear, 
or made him the recipient of charity, out 
of sentiment. The great need in the handling 
of the problem is sympathetic understan- 
ding, which would take into account the* 
facts of the disease arid go into the medical, 
sodlal Aid economic aspects of the problem. 

The stress formerly has been on the 
alleviation of suffering and the relief of the 
needy because it w^s believed that leprosy 
was a disease no^ at all amenable to treat- 
ment and as such the ohly thln§ to do M^as 
to provide relief. Moreover, there w^is an 


crroneou.s notion ‘that leprosy w ast^itly a 
disease of the poor and the dirty and that, 
therefore, the need was mainly one of 
charity and relief. I hifortimaiely, this old 
view, that all tliat could be done was to 
house for life the needf, helpless and 
abandoned victims of the disease, still 
largely persists, not only in the minds of 
the general puldic but also among adminis- 
trators, legislators and sometiimvs exewr 
'medical and public health uuthoritii's. 
The only way, the only^raJical way, of 
solving many of the ^social and economic 
problems connected .with leprosy is tu 
emphasise that leprosy presents funda- 
mentally a medical problem and that if 
today it presents some peculiar scJtial and 
economic problems it because the public^ 
have not learned to treat it as any otlicr 
disease preventabk, tredlahle and not 
beyond alleviation even when* the disease 
is in the advanced stage. ^ 

The mental factor in Ic/nmy. -At present, 
it would not be an exaggeration to say that 
leprosy should be regarded UvS a disease 
alfecting not only the body but filso the , 
mind of the patient. Except in the severe 
types and in the advanced stages and usually 
ujader neglect, leprosy is not physically 
a painful disease, but the ment<>l 
suffering of the leprosy patient, and often 
of his immediate^ relations, is far greater 
than the physical suffering. He or she be- 
comes a marked person, and a heavy burden 
ONferweighs ^the entires family. The fact 
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thiit the public /arc ignorant oj the dis- 
tinctfon between non-infectiyc aqd iiafective 
casqs arfd the fact that the public •do not 
realise that Meprosy, far from being* an 
easily comrpunicalde^ disease, is actually 
one, of the least cornrnunicaL'le of diseases 
make thV position of the leprosy patient 
very hard. It would btj easy to stir sympa- 
thy and indigruition by dealing with the 
various types of sutferiug and victimisation 
that tlu* unfortunate patient has to suffer 
from an ignorant and prejudii ed public, 
but, w'ithout wasting words, the sitiiaiit'ni 
IS that them leprosy patient read> the 
w'ords “ NII)T W'ANM 1:I) ' written in 
bold letters all over. Sometimes, ti) 
ignorance and prejudice is added, a 
third factor, malice. W'hero the fiut ot a 
person having leprosy can be uscii against 
him, it ht*comes an aid to human mischief. 
Such malice, 1 iH'lieve, is not common 
and, on the w'hole, ignorance and prejudice 
arc more to he hlamttd. 

Apart from the avoidable mental sutier- 
ing, such an attitude niatorially affects the 
cure aneVprevg/ition of leprosy. The fear and 
shame which (wertake a person on whom a 
diatfru^sis of leprosy is pro^iounced is so 
great that, for Jong years, ^tlie patient 
tends to conceal 'the disease gven from 
those nearest to him and does not take 
any steps cither to treat himself or to protect 
those coming into contact with him. bhe 
tragedy of the situation is that, in the earlier 
years, when the disease is^more ^arnefiablc 
to treatiVient, the^ patient does not seek it 
and goes to the doctor too late, having 
tried to conceal till he can no longer 
conceal. So lojig as leprosy is a subjeot 
w^hispered about in secrecy and surrounded 
by horror and fear, it wil^ be impossible to 
deal with the medical aspect of the problem. 
As loijg as the medical aspect of the problem 
Joes not receive enough attention, it will 
continue to tfb a saJ social anji economV 


prctblem resulting in avoidable human 
sulfering and w^astage of human powder. ^ 

The psychology of the patient and the 
public need to be revolutionised, but 
how' shall we do this'? Education p£ the 
public is the one suggested remedy, but 
* we need something more than an appeal 
the intellect in a problem so complicated 
by ancient prejudice. A conversion of the 
luxirt is calk'd for. Taking the lead frdm 
Mahatma Gandhi, our National Govern- 
ment cai^ regard lepi*osy work as a cardinal 
item of constructive effort. But, unfor- 
tunately, as leprosy has no political appeal, 
only a few leaders, wlu') have imbibed 
Ciandhiji's ideas in all their comprehensive 
fullness, take interest in the subject. Tht 
need, form the point view f)f ^revolu- 
tionizing the psychology of the public, 
is the emergence of an alljndia leadeFf'cT 
acknowledged standing, wh# will be able 
to do what G/andhiji liimself would willingly 
Jo. hut is tor obvious reasons unable to do, 
compel the attention of leaders and govern- 
ments and enlist from them an intelligent 
fiandling (.)f the problem. Leprosy workers, 
should realize the importance of the step 
that tiandhiji has taken in including leprosy 
in the Constructive • Programme and by 
devotion and zeal win the support of leaders. 
So far, leprosy has not made much head- 
way among the public and the leaders, 
because^ the workers have themselves been 
as isolated as the patients. We must arrest 
the attention of the leaders and by our zeal 
win their support, for, where prejudice 
lurks itf the best of us, 'and fear and horror 
hifv'e been imbibed .with the mother's* 
milk, we need an appeal for a cha«Lge»of 
heart from the very best in the land. It is 
our supreme good fortune that our great 
national leader has thrown out a call to 
the nation. May we not ^xpect that other 
leaders will come fc#rwaj;d to realize the 
urgency of .this neglected prdfclem ? In the 
nyeanwhile, 4:hose who labour in tlie field 
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of leprosy ought to spread knowleSge 
regarding the disease and strive to get 
leprosy accepted as an ordinary disease 
capable of being tackled like other diseases. 

^he present attitude of the public,- - 
Those who deal with its practical aspects 
Kave to recognize two extremes of 
attitude among the public with regard to 
leprosy. In the villages, and amongst the 
less educated, neglect rather than fear 
governs the contact with the leprosy 
patient. In a village, often an infective 
case is fc^nd to move intimately with 
children and sometimes an ignorant mother 
may be seen cheerfully watching her 
c]iildren play with an infective case. 
Amongst the more educated classes, fear 
of leprosy is more prevalent. Not infre- 
(^u^tly, the fear is excessive and takes the 
shape of panic.* It would be true to say, 
however, thaf, even where people are 
indifferent with regard to ordinary social 
contacts, difficulties arise for the patient 
and the members of his family with regard 
to marriage. There is a general social stigma 
attached to the disease both in the town and 
the village. In the village, indifference to ordi- 
nary social contacts contributes to the 
spread of the diseajfe. In the cities, an 
exaggerated fear and consequent social 
stigma make it difficult, especially for the 
richer homes, to take early and suitable 
precautions for the control of the disease. 
The social position of a person suffering 
from leprosy also varies in village and city 
and according to on^’s class and education. 
In the villages, persons with leprosy follow* 
their occupation and* lead a normal life 
as fon^ as they are physically able to do 
so. In the more educated circles, the social 
and economic* consequences of leprosy 
are more marked. The social consequences 
of leprosy to a worrfan a*re far more serious 
than to a man. If*the diseases appears in a 
man after marriage, generally, ‘his family 
life is not affected by it, but a woman with 


leprosy is frequently cfeserted by the 
husband. The writer has knovt'n of the deser- 
tion of* girls wfth a \^pry mild touch* of 
non-serious leprosy which left no prominent 
mark. The higher tthe caste, the more 
educated the people, the richer the family, 
the more are the social consetiuences of 
leprosy. And wornttn, as in other things, 
suffer most. 

Leprosy as a domestic problem , — The 
general public, esTixxially those whV have 
not had relations or friends with leprosy, 
are apt to think that •the way to prevent 
the spread of leprosy is to seeSthat leprosy 
patients do not appear in public places or 
travel in public cotw eyance*. Rut the public 
do not stop to think of the intimate contact 
into which patients arc thrown in their 
families and of how im infective patient 
spreads the disease in his households 
•It is not genenjly recognized that the 
commonest form in which ieprosy spreads 
is by infectix'c patient^ living with healthy 
children in one and tl^c same house, ofter^ 
under over-crowded conditions. In India, 
leprosy is essentially a domestic or a 
household problem. If infective patients 
be persuaded not to ccfme into close con-^ 
tact with children, the disease will gradually 
die out, for in .the absence of child 
infection, leprosy cannot be maintained in a 
community. Tlie poorer classes are ignorant 
and unable to take precautions even if 
asked to do so. The richer classes are not 
often less ignorant, but even when they are 
instrifcted^s to what they should do, they 
omit to take precautions fpr fear of resul- 
tant publicity. The only way of solving the 
leprosy problem is to bring leprosy into the 
open, and leprosy will comejnto the open 
only when people regard it as an ordinary 
disease, preventable and treatable and one 
of which a person need not feel ashamed. 

Problems of isolation , — In view of the 
f|icjt that many infective egses do not 
respond quickly to treatment, and that a 
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censiderable nuAiher of these continue to 
he infective dven when there* is clinical 
imivovemefit, leprcj^y is more easily^ preveiv 
ted than cunxl. I he only way in wKich 
leprosy i:an !x‘ previented or controlled 
is by the ensuring of conditions in which 
healthy people, especially ( hildren. dt> 
not live in prolon;4es.ii and clo.>e contact 
with infectiw* patients. “It is no u.sc 
adoptin'^ an attitude, as it is Mniietimcs 
dom;, that isolatiou in hulia is nnpraeti' 
cable, and, ther(.‘lore, oilier methods must 
bo used, 'Ilu‘ie is otlier metlu.xl vvhicli 
will replace ^(dation. W^'liat is to he done 
is to try to e\olvp methods o( isolation 
which are suital^Je lo Indian conditions.”* 

It is i^ccessary, however, to point out 
that isolation iloes not mean (rstiacism. 
In a stat<‘ment prepared by one ot tlu* lea^ 
stiulents of the disease, Dr. R. ( i. 
Cxx'lirane, in M)nsultatign with twent^'- 
seven of IndiutV^ promifuau medical men 
who are sifj;natories the statement, it is 
{Pointed out: “ Ily words ‘ isolatu'm ’ 
and ‘ sej^re^Mtioii ’ sU)4u;est to pecspje’.s 
minds tlie rigours aln*ost ot banishment. 
Hut * is<»)laliov\ ’ with regard to leprosy 
p ractically means av^iv,lanco of clo.se contact 
Ix'tweeti the children and intiecthe cases. 

If this asix'ct (^t isf elation were iu(^re stressed 
it would be easier* to convince ihe public 
that what isS required is not the banishment 
of the Il'prosy patient into far oH colonies 
or settlements but the avt)idance ot parti- 
cular typos of contact. It must, ho\ve\'cr, 
be pointed out that in the itrowdi^d hSmes 
India it is geii^'rally difficult to ensure 
absence of close contact between children 
and infecth’c cases. Poverty influences 
leprosy in so fat as it leads to overcrowding 
in* the poorer hon^es. But it influences only 
in so far as it leads overcrowcling, 
for the rich man’s child seems to be as 


prone to get leprosy as the poor man*s 
child given close and ^prolonged contaoT 
with an infective case of leprosy in child- 
hood. The crux of the preventive ' 
problem of leprosy is the saving of children 
from infection. And this needs a humane 
and cheap form of segregation that caft 
protect the healthy without punishing the 
sick. For it has been the experience of 
Pcftt work in the various parts^of the world 
thst only with the free and willing co-opera- 
tion of patients and their relations can wc 
set up an effective system of isolation. 

ITough institutional isolation is the 
most ei'iective form of isolation, we should 
try methods by which we can keep the vast 
majority of patients in the homes and 
villages of India. The huge expense involved 
in a system of segregating every infecj;i,v^‘ 
case, the loss of self-supp*ort, self-respect 
and happiness to the patient and the desti- 
tution of his family are to he considered 
in judging the claims of institutional 
segregation. On the other hand, we have 
to resnember that intelligent co-operation 
on the part of the patient and vigilance on* 
the part of his family are needed to practise 
erfective home isolation. The education 
of tlic public, the raismg of the standard of 
living, the increase in general of knowledge 
of health matters and other such items of 
stxrial and economic uplift should be 
attempted before we create a condition of 
society in which it will be possible to keep 
the leprosy patient in the homes and 
villages of India, withoyt fear of the spread 
Ot the disease. Whether leprosy spreads* 
or not in a community depends entirely 
on the amount of contact between cfiildren 
and infective cases. In England, for instance, 
there are about eighty cases of leprosy, 
most of whom live in their homes. These 
cases, however, live* ^•stich a way that 


1 Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Hcalfh (194W, Re[x)it %n Leprosy and 
Its Control in India (New Delhi, Government of India Press! 1942), p. 28. • 

“Medical Men’s Statement on ieprosy/* Htin;an, Vol. X, p. 4^6 (January 12, 1947). 
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they do not come into close contact with 
children, and so it is held by medical 
authorities that there is no danger of leprosy 
spreading in England. In India, unfortu- 
ni#tely, even in the more welbto-do house- 
holds the members of the family crowd 
together and at nights the children Re 
huddled together with the elders. In a 
family with a case of leprosy, this over- 
crowding is the most potent factor tetr in- 
fection. The greater the contact, the •more 
are the chances of infection. This is seen 
from tj^e observation that experienced 
workers have made that in a weaving family, 
where little children do weaving in inti- 
mate association with the elders, leprosy 
more easily spreads. 

•The problems of isolation vary ac- 
^cording to the economic and cultural level 
and the particular circumstances of a 
family. The\ also vary in town and village* 
The present writer knows of families com- 
posed of adults in which it has beeit easy 
to keep the infecth'e patient at home. 
He has know’n of a few' patients wiio have 
been w'illing and able to li\ e in their own 
homes without being a danger to children. 
While recognizing that, in the present state 
of our overcrt)wdecl cities, it is difficult to 
isolate a patient at home, vve should strive 
to create conditions in which more people 
can Uve in their own homes. 

The evils of industrial de^'elopment 
have affected to some extent the position 
of leprosy m cities. The presence of in- 
fective cases in fhe crowded liusties and 
living quarters of industrial w'orkers mate- 
rially contributes * to the increase of the 
disease. The problem of leprosy in the city 
will look impossible of solution when we 
think of it iti the mass, but if we remember 
that only certain areas of a city are likely 
to be more affefted fhe problem will become 
easy. For ^ctitfe measures^ \yill be needed 
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only in •these areas. dW#problemg of kola- 
tion W'iri'i regard tc^ villages are easier. In 
a \ilfagc, where m(ist of the f^eople are 
agriculturists, the patients * work by day 
in the fields. As thev are likely to come 
into close contact w’ith children only at^ 
night, huts may be built ne«r enough the 
village for night segregation. A recognized 
authority has said: “Several methods 
of rural isolation have been suggested but 
all such metholls should have tl^e ^aim of 
discovering the minimum amount of segre- 
gatioji necessary tm c(MUrol the disease. 
Ninety per cent of person.^ in many rural 
areas arc agriculturists^who spend the greater 
pait of the day in the tiiflds, and so it may 
be that if measures are enforced to provide 
for night segregation, and thus infective 
cases are kept away from their children at 
night, this one mea.sure alone might rec^cc 
the chances of jnfection sufficiently for it to 
be increasingly diriicul^/or the disease to 
spread. If leprosy can be controlled by this 
amount of segregation, then the method 
has the merit of simplicity, for total 
segregation would necessarily involve conv 
pensation for the persop segregated if 
he wTre the wage earner of the family.*^''^ 
In general, public health authorities 
can greatly assist the- lepro.sy campaign 
if they • spread widely in the towns and 
villages of India a knowledge of the facts 
of the disease and insist that the infective 
leprosy patient, wherever he happens to be, 
can contribute to the control of leprosy by 
adT^ptii^g the •following precautions: — 

(a) The paiicnU should sleep in*a 
separate room, and take care to 
sleep apart from children. 

(b) His bedding ami eating and cook- 
ing utensils should be kept apart. 

(c) His* personal clothing, bed 
clothes, towels, etc., should be 
soaked in antiseptic ‘solution 

the Ma^as Prcaidency,” The Indian 


Leprosy ,Contr/)l with particular reference to 
Vol. L^XIX, p. 43 (September 1944). * 
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before i'washing, or pseferahly 
should be washed apart from 
* the family 'clothes. * 

(d) He 'shoulJ have lus ow'n chafr 
or mat, and i should not come 
in close contact with children. 

Thi' prohUrnof the hegnjLr uuh leprosy. 

It has been already emphasized that from 
the public health point of vi<wv the problem 
of leprosy is not, as it is sometimes erro- 
neously ^jelievcd, the.probfem of beggars 
with leprosy but that of infective cases 
living permanently with the family in 
villages and t<Jyvns. As n\ost people tend 
to forget that leprosy is not confined to 
the poor, even administrat(^r.s and legisla- 
tors vSometimes talk as if the leprosy pro- 
blem would be sol/ed by establishing 
large leprosy colonies .where the need\ and 
thg^ vagrant cati be settled. While recog- 
nizing the need of coloniys for people 
whose economic ^(;onditi<^n is such that 
they cannot maintain themselves without 
resorting to begging, we should realise that 
the colony for the needy and disabled is 
not a solution to the lepfosy problem but 
that it is only fpr the relief of suHering 
atUinding a disease \vhic4> has been approach- 
ed so fitr from the sentimental ra|her than the 
scientific stand-point. Let ,us allyviate the 
suffering of those wh6 have been thrown in 
need by disease and neglect but let us remem- 
ber that the more urgeiU need is the setting 
up of a preventive system that will save 
other people from being so atfecicd. 

The writer has gone intej the iiistoTy 
ob some beggar parents who attend the 
Leprosy Department of the Ocncral Hospi- 
tal, Madras. Invariably, they are people 
who have tried to^remain in the village and 
to make a living. Haying lived in the village 
as long as they could and, if infective, 
ha\ ing been responsible for the spread of 
the disease, both in his household and 
perhaps among neighbours, the man 
migrates to the city to\lweIl on the pave- 


ments, to obtain treatment at some out- 
patient department and to#live by begging. 
Sometimes, a whole family, wdth a number 
of infected children, move out into the city 
to live in this manner. Such families becgijie 
unwilling to take advantage of institutional 
jecommodation even when it is offered 
to them. 

The history of families with leprosy is 
an kiteresting study because ^it reveals 
the process by which leprosy leads to 
destitution. V'ery often, the first genera- 
tion in which leprosy makes its appearance 
escapes social ostracism. In fact, the 
patient of thb first generation moves with 
unrestricted fret‘d(^m because the infective 
nature of the disease is not realized by 
friends and relations. The patient* carries 
on his w'ork and retains the means of self- 
support and, therefore, self-respect. He 
dies leaving a younger member or tw^o 
infected. W’hen the second generation of 
patients grow up, they feel the slings 
and arrows of social stigma and they be- 
come marked people. Tliey lose self- 
support and self-respect. Shrivelled in 
heart, disabkxl in body and wanting rc- 
s('>urces, they arc reduced to destitution 
and sometimes to a beggar's life. If the second 
generation of patients are able to get 
married and a third gcneratii'in of patients 
come into existence, their lot is more nyser- 
ablc still. I have know^n the desolation of 
a lonely member of a third generation, 
torn up by disease, living precariously, 
unattended and uncomforted and dying 
a most miserable death. In the village in 
which the patient died, it was difficult to 
get people enough to carry the dead b^dy* 
•to the burial ground. Pottles of phenyle 
had to be poured over his body before 
a few people agreed to carry it. 

I have detailed th&se fficts in order to 
show^ that it is ngt the poverty and dirt of 
a beggaV’^ life *that leads to his acquiiing 
leprosy but that the unfortunate social 
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attitude towards leprosy leads some patients 
into destitution and dirt. The only radical 
way of solving destitution in leprosy is to 
emphasize the fact that a leprosy patient 
can, by appropriate care and management, 
retain his ability for work and be 
economically self-supporting. With self- 
support will come self-respect. To give 
the patient work is the surest way of lifting 
Kim from that utter unfriended desolation 
into which he tends to droop. Charity 
destroys him. Work can rebuild him. 

11. X Schejne for Publicity and Welfare 
Work, - -To remedy the many social and 
economic problems connected with leprovsy, 
every province in India should have as part 
of its leprosy campaign a publicity and 
welfare organisation. A detailed scheme 
Tff such an organisation is given below 
in order tha# provincial governments mighti 
be stimulated to plan their publicity and 
welfare work for leprosy. 

Publicity and welfare work should go 
together, Publicity* is not a process 
of informing or enlightening, it is ‘ agita- 
tion * in the best sense of the term, since 
its ultimate aim oyght to be to challenge 
attention and evoke action. ‘ Welfare ’ 
is not merely the ameliorative social side 
of the work but also the preventive effort 
whiefi strives to combat the repetition in 
society of the evils we now seek to amelio- 
rate. In the publicity and welfare work that 
we attempt, a due balance has to be set 
up between the nfeeds of those who suffer 
and the needs of .those who need to be 
s«ved from having to suffer. 

Publicity : Object . — ^The object of publi- 
city is to create a reasoned outlook on 
leprosy in the publi(j and in the patient, 
and to create conditions in society favour- 
able to the contrej of lfep»-osy an^l the 
humlane treatment of patientf. It >vTould be • 


helpful ^here to quote.^from the report 
by the cqmmittee appointed by th^ Central 
Advi^ry Board of Health (1941). 

‘‘ The first need is that the misleading 
ideas about leproil^^ often entertained by 
the general public, and even by administra- 
tive officers and legislatonS and even, 
sometimes, by the medical profession 
and medical and public health adminis- 
trators, should be abandoned. Leprosy 
should be realised tt) be what it ms , an 
infective disease widespread in the general 
population in large*areas in this country. 
Anti-leprosy work should he based on a 
sound knowledge of* preventive medicine 
in general ai\d leprosy ii? particular. 

“While much admirable work has been 
done in the past and. is being done at pre- 
sent, it should be realised that almost^l 
work has beeg and is of the nature of 
leprosy relief work. Taking India as a whole, 
the task of leprosy control has hardly been 
considered or atternpted. This unpleasant 
fact must be faced. At the same time, it 
would be entirely wrong to argue that 
much, if not most, of the, work# done is of 

little or no use. • • 

• 

"The importance of the .social and 
humanitarian aspects of leprosy work has 
already been stressed and much more 
work of this nature will be needed in the* 
future ; but if the task of lcpro.sy control is 
ever to he attempted, there mu.st be built 
up, in addition, a campaign aimed directly 
or indirectly at the control of liSprosy aryl 
not merely at its relief. * 

, One difficulty to be overcome lie.s 
in the fact that the Cenfral Government, 
provincial and local authorities have not 
fully realised ’that leprosy work is an 
essential part of the medical and public 
health work of the country or the J)rovince 
and have left the work largely to private 
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bodies. In other #:ounrries, central and 
local ji^^VornmeQts have assurneJ direct 
responsibility for tl^c \v(»rk* vvhilt*^ wel- 
coming^ the cevoperafion of and .v»eru‘ralLy 
assisting such bodies.”*^ 

For (he educated [ntldic. In this late- 
' gory we include leaders in society, legisla- 
tors, administrators. social workers, 
teachers, etc. bhough the publk liealth 
authorities and medical men, being specia- 
lists, shoyld not be brougli^ in this class, it 
shoukf He borne in hiiikl that (heir uleas 
are sometimes apt to^lag behind modern 
outlook and ^^rogress. Nhvns slioinM be 
devised to acduaim the member^ oi the 
medical and public ffealth prt^fessiori with 
the latest facts arul metluKls. hor, v)ui 
success in establishing a luw outlot)f 
on leprtxsy will d<*pend iruuh nw how 
we get v)ur medical profession and pufd»c 
htfulth autliorities to Iv enthusiastic and 
well informed ad\’ocates (M the modern 
view of leprosy. ' ’ 

For the general ediicated public, pam- 
phlets, books, louriuds, articles, shiMt 
st('iries, novels uikI iiim;> should Iv put 
forth. By contacting the press, newspapers 
should be persuifde^.1 to take a leading role 
in the; control of leprosy by a responsible 
and well-informed attitude to llae problem. 
The increasing co-oppratioh of tht‘ Albindia 
Radio should be sought. * 

a -For the literate puhlie.- -For tlK>se who 
can read and write but who are not highiv 
educated, we shcnild prepare pamphlets, 
posters, slogans, etc., in simple .style lyid 
in their n\other tongue. Hxlfibitioits are a 
great aid in the education (^f thc.se. The 
possibility of displaying attractive po.sters 
and slogans at all Railway Stations may be 
explored. The cd-operation of the popular 
writers and influential editors in the 
regional languages should b4 sought. Poets, 
story writers and song composers should be 
invited fo use their talents for the cause. 

4 Op. cit., pi^ 49. 


For the illiterate public of the village , — 
Simple talks accompanied by lantern slides, 
simple exhibitions mostly pictorial in 
character, personal demonstrations .to 
groups of villagers of the facts of leprosy 
illustrated by cases chosen from the village, 
afe the kind of propaganda to be first 
attempted. Village fairs may be used for 
spreading a knowledge ot the simple facts 
of the disease. Village propaganda is first 
best done in .select areas where leprosy work 
is already being done; for, propaganda 
unrelated to work will be futile. The 
health inspectors mav be given 9 course 
in leprosy so that within the .scope of their 
work they may instruct villagers in the facts 
of leorosv and create conditions favourable 
loi launching schemes of contrpl. The 
rural de\clopment officers may * also 
be given a course in leprosy. Wherever it 
^M)ssiblc to get a competent lepyosy worker 
t(^give talksto the village ('ifficers in training 
camps, those in charge oi the camps may 
be encouraged to arrange for simple in- 
structioit in tlie facts of leprosy with 
particultir reference to prevention. 

Foi teachers and students, -Instruc- 
tion on the facts <^1 leprosy should be given 
to the pupil teachers of the higher grade 
and secondary grade so that they may 
recognize leprosy In school children and 
help parents with advice. Possibilities of 
gettfng a lessc^n on leprosy included ifl text 
books toV children may be explored.. 
Members of the publicity department 
and the doctors engaged in leprosy work 
may deliver lantern slide lectures on 
leprgsy in schools. The co-operation of the 
Department of Education should be secure^! 
for such publicity. 

Welfare Work for Patients , — Welfare 
work should be planned for : ‘ 

(0 Patients in the sanatoria. 

(ii) Patients at out-patient de- 
partments. . ** 
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(iii) Patients in the villages. • 

(iv) Patients* discharged as the dis- 
case-arrested and the negatives. 

(f) The helpless healthy children 
of leprosy patients, 

I. Patients in the sanatoruL~The 
welfare officer should know every patient 
and go into his or her history, sociiil 
and economit: conditions and persoijal 
problems. He must be the friend, philoso- 
pher and guide of the patient and his 
family and* must endeavour to relieve the 
psychology of the patients and their rela- 
tions, and lift them from the sense of utter 
nJin and despair that comes over them. 
He must sytimulate the social and occupa- 
tional activities of the institution and ondea- 
v<5m- to creajtc self-respecting men 
and women o4 value. He must endeavour 
to impart the human touch to the institu- 
tion in everything he does and must 
endeavour always to bring about contacts 
between the public and the patients. He 
must secure them visits from the *best 
men of whom they have heard but whom 
they could not ordinarily see, and enable 
them to have the besj; in music, in litera- 
ture, in the theatre and film world, at 
least occasionally. He should secure re- 
ligious consolation to patients of all sects 
by inviting suitable persons to deliver 
discourse, hhaj^inaSy sermons, etc., and to 
conduct prayer^. Such a welfare officer can 
also contribute to the research in leprosy 
by collecting all information regarding the 
family histories, the .social and economic 
conditions of the patients, their relative 
suitablity to work, the possibilities of their 
re-absorption into society on discharge, etc. 
For, this type of research, which has not 
been systematically ^attepapted so far, will 
, increase our understawnding of the socio- 
medical prohiems of* leproSy. and hyelp 
in the effective control of lepro§y. . * 

3 


2. Pqtients at the oui-txiticnt depaij- 
ments . — The welfare officer <ihould * know 
every patient and go into his history, social 
and* economic conditions, and personal pro- 
blems. He should in|truct the patients in 
the details of the management of their 
bodies and in the preventive jjrcf:autions 
that they should tal^e. He may do visiting 
in the case of infective patients and try to 
enforce precautions. In the case of patients 
whom he deems fit for institutional treat- 
ment, he may get them institutional feebm- 
modation. He may sti\^y the needs of the 
children of leprosy patients und do his 
best for them. Here too, fruitfuf research on 
the socio-medical problc'ms of leprosy can 
be combined with the welfare work. 

3. Patients in the village , — ^The first 
areas of the w^ork must be in places where 
there arc rural centres or sanatoria. From^ 
the centre the welj^are worker must expamf 
his activities into a group p/ neighbouring 
villages, lake every case and organise relief 
and control measures with the help of the 
authorities of the vilfage centre or sana-*^ 
torium. These officefs are best drawn from 
the educated villagers themsejvcs. • 

4. HellAess healthy^ children of lelnosf 
patients , — It would be advisable to dis- 
courage the • establishmjent of healthy 
children’s •homes near sanatoria and to 
regard the problem of the helpless children 
of leprosy patients as part of the problem 
of orphans and poor children. This is a 
sound general policy but to avoid the risk of 
the helpless children of leprosy patients 
falling into total neglect wij may encourage 
children’s homes — for needy children in 
general — in areas of rural leprosy work 
and get needy healthy childsen of leprosy 
patients admitted into th^m. 

5. Discharged patients and negatives . — 
The follow up and after care of patients 
is an important piece of work the begirilnings 
of which should be firmly laid, A system 
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oi follow up §fioulcl be set i\p tor the 
discharj^cd patfcnts. They shpulAhe brought 
In jperiodically for rc-exa mi nation, their 
physical welfare attended to and their 
re-absorption into so|;:iety as working men 
secured. The securing of employment for 
the dis^as^^-arrested and the negatives is 
a most difficult task, aj the public continue 
to l>e afraid of infection from non- 
infective cases, and employment has to be 
devised in order t(> suit the varying factors 
of physical ability, mental etjuipment ai\d 
aptitude, ("onsiderittg the proportion of 
negatives vA\o are the majority and seeing 
that, lacking employment and losing the 
means of self-siipj^ort and, tlierefore, 4)t 
self-respect, they become s(xiallv and 
eccMK^mically useless, the question of 
negatives and their welfare becomes a 
primary cimccrii of the public and govern- 
ment. In the present state of society the, 
negative finds a harder fale, wanted neither 
in the sanatoria nor in the cuitsiJe world. 
CTianging public opinion is certainly the 
Inost radical solutfon to this problem, 
but public opinion wUl only change when 
we demonstxate, by patient toil and skilful 
^planning of Vliffe^ent types and grades 
of fwork, that leprosy patients can do work 
and be part of society witlxuit imposing a 
serious burden evt it. The economic pro- 
blem in leprosy is a vital one considering the 
large numbers, especially the rural families, 
that arc involved, and the chrtmic nature 
of the disease. An experiment may be made 
by starting an agricultural and industrial 
colony <in a rural setting Tor the negatives 
and disea.se-arre5ted. It is essential that, 
in order to render the disease-arrested 
fit for work, they' should be previously 
trained in work at the sanatoria. When 
a patient goes 6ut of an institution, he 
should go out with training for some work 
or other ; and if he cannot of himself 


gef re-absorbed into society, we must help 
him to be so re-absorbed. To solve the 
urban side of this problem we may attach 
an employment bureau to the publicity^ 
and welfare department. ^ 

Fstablishjnent . — It is not wise to define 
• rigidly the long-term range of publicity 
or welfare because the scope will be deter- 
mined and enlarged as needs arise and in 
relation to the general progress of leprosy 
control. We may expect that a day will 
arrive when every major institution and 
every endemic district in thjj province 
will have its own department of publicity 
and welfare working under a central 
provincial department of publicity and 
welfare. But considering that it is a new 
line of work and that it demands personnel 
gifted with knowledge, sympathy, mission- 
ary zeal and personality, it would be wise 
to limit our activities and efilarge as needs 
arise and personnel become available. 

The minimum with which we should 
start is to have a publicity and welfare 
department for the province with a publicity 
office and bureau. A permanent exhibition 
with maps, charts and reports will form a 
feature of this bureau. The Health Survey 
and Development Committee (Bhore Conv 
mittec) has recommended for every 
provincial leprosy organisation a pro- 
paganda officer (on Rs. 350-25-500), •a social 
worker-supervisor (on Rs. 250-25-500), 
and propaganda workers (on Rs. 100-5-150). 
They have also recommended an expendi- 
ture Rs. 5,000/- a year on publicity and 

p/opaganda by every province.^ 

• 

As previously stressed in this.art'cle, 
the social and economic problems 
connected with leprosy can be solved only 
by educating the public into taking a more 
reasonable attitude.towjrds the disease. The 
public, in the opinien of the writer, will 


** ^p 318^ Surt'ey and Development ComiSttgc (Simla, Government of In^ia Press, 1946). 
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be more quickly educated if they are made from a long range view*, is to the 
u> realize that the Jeprosy patient is not a leprosy patient, as far as this is poj?5ible 
person on whom disability inevitably falls without'endangcring others, into the general 
but is a person capable of being recondi- world thus giving the leprosy* patient the 
tionsd into life even when ‘ scarred ’ by the right which we claim for others — the right 
disease. This task of creating men and and tlie opportunity to feed and clothe 
A’omen enjoying the dignity of self-support * himself. The leprosy patient, however, can 
should be carried along two lines. We come into his own,* and be as other men 
should have institutions where suitable work are, only when the leaders of society realize 
can be provided for the more disabled who and feel for the enormous but avoidable 
need not only work but care. A second social and mental* sull'ering and economic 
line of work, and the more important one loss for which leprosy is responsible. 



Educating* THE mentally retarded 

Kama LA Bhoota 
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Mentally retarded children con*;titute a serious problem for themselves, their families, and for 
society at hirj^e. Very littl% is bein^ done in our country to remove their social inadequacy. One the 
central Items in the programme for their welfare is the improvement of their condition and performance 
by systematic training:; adapted to their abilities. The followinij article presents the educational procedure 
for the nleniiilly retarded whi< h consists of st>ecial techniques ol teaching, curriculum and methods. • 

Dr. Mrs. Bhoota, wl^o is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, is also 
the Officerdn'Charge of the Child Guidance CUinic of the Institute. 


It may seem like putting; the cart 
hefty e^,*the horse to tall? about the educa- 
tion and care of our mentally retarded, 
when even normal children in our country 
are sadly J^eg^lected. Fhe largfe numbers 
of children wanjering; our city streets 
clearly indicate the colossal waste of 
human resource'* Ihe country’s failun' tv> 
provide for ihetn and to educate them can 
only result in a crop of delintjuents and 
^undesirable men and women who make 
social progreSsS impossible. 

A small gro%jp of our children does get 
into schools. But from the majvirity 

of schools little goyl can be expected, as 
our educational system is based on outworn 
conceptions and methods that frequently 
retard riie child^s growth and development 
and is somctimei^ even destructive to it. 
Our prevailing educational -outlook is well 
illustrated by the father who rame to con- 
sult us about his eight year old son. * 4 simply 
can’t make him learn,” he said, “ He runs 

away from school WeVe had four 

tutors for him and they have all given 

him up in despair How can he get 

along in life without any t academic know- 
ledge ? ” Tev this father, as to most 

people, education means book-learning, 
which must be thrust on to the child 
somehow. WJiat happens to the cliilJ’s 
emotional life pr his attitude toward 
people in the process of such learning is 
beyond their concern. It is true that the 
knowledge of the three R's would be an 
asset to the child. But he needs to develop 
other essential habits and skills. Further, 


if«he is coerced into learning^ uninteresting 
matter by equally uninteresting methods 
of rote, he may develop an intense dislike 
for his task and the taskmaster. The 
subsequent feeling of failure, the 
sense of inferiority and hostility toward 
authority would injure both the child’s 
adjustment to life and his social usefulness. 

Education which merely forces book 
learning on the child cannot create whole- 
some men and women. It sfiould aim rather 
iU the development of tltose capacities 
which the child possesses, whatever they 
may be to the end that he or she may live 
happily as a social being in a social world. 
ScliQpls providing such an education should 
be made free and compulsory for every 
cliild, whether bright, average or dull. 
Lack of proper schooling or constructive 
outlet is apt to affect children of all types 
making them social liabilities. But it is likely 
to affect the mentally retarded much more 
easily and seriously. In the words o£ George 
L. W allace, an outstanding American educa- 
tor, ‘ ‘ If society does not keep mentally 
deficient children busy in* a constructive 
way during the whole of their school 
lives, tlrey, in a destructive way, will keep 
society busy durin^^ their adult lives”. 
It is not enough to send mentSlIy ' re- 
tarded children to school. It is essential 
that they be given special instruction 
suited to their needs and capacities. 

What is m&ijt * cfy a ‘ ‘ mentally 
retarded” jchild ? How*tna^ we describe 
him i ^ A laggard in school is apti» to be 
labelled as mentally retarded or backward. 
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In many cases this diagnosis may he right ; 
but it must be Qoted that slow progress in 
school may also be due to physical, emo- 
tional or environmental difficulties. Mental 
retardation is defined in terms of intelli- 
gence test results and intelligence quotients 
(I.Q.’s). Indeed, the tests should be ad- 
ministered by a trained, expert examiner, 
better no test at all than an unreliable one. 

Mental retardation is of \ai*ying 
degrees, ranging from a conditioiv whith is 
slightly below normal to that which shows 
extreme, mental deficiency. We may say 
that an I.Q. of 100 would ideally represent a 
normal level of intelligence. But since 
normal intelligence cannot be defined as 
existing only at a single point and because 
the available tests for measuring intelligence 
are .still not perfect, we say that the range 
of normal intelligence extends from ap- 
proximately^ 90 to 100 I.Q. As we go belo\^ 
90 the level of ability decreases and at TS 
or 80 wc reach the borderline of serious 
mental retardation. Traditionally, all those 
below 70 are classed as mentally retarded. 
But educational psychologists prefer to 
include in the group of mentally re- 
tarded, the individuals with I.Q.’s of 75 
or 80. The general*psychological classifica- 
tion in terms of I.Q.’s is as follows : 

I.Q. 


Below 

25 

Idiot 

25— 

49 

Imbecile 

50- 

■ 69 

Moron 

70- 

- 79 

Borderline 

80- 

• 89. 

Dull 

90- 

-110 

Average 

110—119' 

Superior 

120—140 

V. Superior 

Above 

140 

Genius. 


Tliis classification, however, is 
arbitrary. For.iustance, it may be just as 
feasible to rega^fd fbe borderline defective 


It is well known that children with 
I.Q.’s be^ow.50 are depertdent on sixiety 
for their ntaintenanev- So limited is their 
intelligence equipment that they cannot 
cirter school. On the contrary, they have 
to be provided institutional care. 

Although one rarely cot.les acro.ss an 
individual having «n I.Q. below 30, such a 
person has to be looked after like an Infant. 
But those ranging between 30 and 50 in I.Q. 
areable to do simple routine jobs If^ie, sweep- 
ing and washing. So their services can be 
utilized by the institation caring for them. 

On the other hand, cl^ldren ranging 
from 50 to 70 or 75 n(.“cd not be deisendent 
(sn society. In a few cayt's institutionaliza- 
tion may he necessary, but the majority 
can benefit by instruction. Under proper 
guidance and supervision they are capable 
of making a gt>od social and vocalioijal 
adjustment in ^thc community. 

It is estimated that,i;^t least 5 per cent 
of the .school age children have I.Q.’s below 
78. The training of this ediicable group, 
therefore, constitutes a significant problem 
for education. * 

The school programme for these men- 
tally retarded children must be based on 
an understanding of their charactet'istics, 
their special limitations and how they 
dilfer from the “ norrftal ” group. 

As summarised by the U. S. National 
Education Association,’ the pupils in the 
lower ranges of I. Q. show the following 
characteri.stics. They are likely to be deficient 
in* attentioi^ perception, association, 
memory and reasoning. Attendon, ho\/- 
ever, can be improved by making the school 
programme interesting and valuable to the 
> sl6w pupil and by cont/incing him tliat 
success in school is poss^ible and worthwhile. 
His innate cijpacities of memory and 
reasoning cannot be improved ; but he can 
be helped to function in specific areas 
by special practice and instruction. 


in the range of I.Q.^s betweai 64 and 75. 

1- “High School Methods with Slow Learners," NatimxaijEducation Ansociatioh Research Bulletin 
Vol. XXI, No. 3 (October, 1943). 
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‘ The retarded child needs to 1:!^ taught 
to reason to Ihe best of. hi5 ability. 
He usually finds tlie ordinary school 
curriculum very difficult ; for he is weak 
in abstract learning, wfftch forms the basis 
of the school curriculun^. As a rule, low 
intelligence Is accompanied by relatively 
low achievement in reading, language, 
mathematics and other subjects which 
depend very largely on language and number 
skills., "yic mental activities in which the 
backward children seemte^ approach child- 
ren of average intellig^ce most closely arc 
those involving certain perceptive and app- 
erceptive phases of nuisic and pictorial art. 

As to motor* skills, it has been found 
that the mentally backward and retard<‘d 
children rank below the average children of 
the same age. But the difference is not as 
great as the difference in general intelligence 
or scholastic achievement C.!areful tests have 
also shown thaf 'the low I.Q. pupils are 
somewhat inferior as* a group in hand- 
writing, drawing, sewing and handwork as 
well as in muscular strengtli, speed and 
accuracy of movement. However, some 
mentally inferior pupils may possess 
maiuud or mechanical abilities which 
surpass the general average. 

It is true that the subnormal* children 
cannot be expected to compensate for their 
academic weakness by superior or even 
average performance in school tasks 
requiring motor ability. But since they 
are able tp do these tasks better than the 
ones involving intellectual ability, their 
school programme should include a greater 
proportion of manual and motor activities 
than the programme for their brighter 
school mates. Those with superior motor 
ability or mechanical aptitude should be 
given the opportunity to make the best of 
their capacity. Physically, the backward 
children tend^ to be somewhat below, 
children of average mtelligenc^. Physical 


defects and abnormalities are more fre- 
quent in the mentally deficient child than 
in the normal child. Also, the rate of 
physical growth of the normal child is on 
the whole greater than that of the mentally 
defective child ; but no high correlation 
e^cists between the adequacy of physical 
development and the adequacy of mental 
development. On the whole, however, 
the* physical differences between the 
mentally backward and average are not 
great and there is much overlapping 
between the groups. 

It is important for the school to giv*e 
extra attention to the bodily development 
and correctiv<^ physical care of the dull and® 
retarded pupils. For, they are Icssjikely to 
receive that care outside the school. 
Moreover, they can function better i 
,their phyvsical handicaps are r^unoved. 

wSocially, the backward child needs 
special assistance in learning to meet 
certain situations. A child's social develop- 
ment b influenced by his physical maturity 
and general intelligence as well as his 
experience with people. Usually a mentally 
retarded child wants to participate in 
social activities with ofliers of his own age. 
But his limited mental ability may some- 
times prove a handicap. His mental capa- 
city may be similar to that of considerably 
younger pupils ; but he usually dislikes 
associating with such in view of his greater 
physical maturity and experience with 
people, would be unwise, therefore, to 
pla^e him in the same class with younger 
children, at least for a major part of the 
school work. If compelled to remain \vTth 
the younger group, he may resort to anti- 
social behaviour and his scholastic achieve- 
ment is likely to fall below his capacity. 

• • • 

It has be^ found that emotionally, 
the dull children tefid to b? somewhat 
more maladjUsted than those with higher 
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mental ability. In the former group* one 
finds a greater proportion of abnormal 
' emotional and nervous conditions than in 
the latter group. The slow pupils tend to 
react very much as the other pupils would 
if tfiSy were subjected to the same emotional 
strains. In schools where the dull and tl\c 
bright are put in the same class and where 
they are required to meet the same 
scholastic standard, the dull are under 
much greater strain than the average^ and 
bright. Consequently, they more often 
show anxiety, excitability, shyness, over- 
sensitivity, laziness, rebelliousness, apathy, 
truancy and even delinciuency. 

So far we have considered the charac- 
•teristics and educational needs of the 
mentally retarded. What are the implica- 
tions of these findings for the teacher of 
"The slow children? It is obvious that in 
the educational scheme for the mentally, 
retarded, the teacher has a very significant 
role. She must be a w'ell-balanced, enlighten- 
ed person wfith adequate understanding of 
the child and of the needs of the mentally 
retarded. In the first place, the teacher 
should bear in mind the goal to be aimed 
at in the education of this type of pupil. 
The immediate objective which should 
permeate school activities is the present 
happiness of the child. Happiness is the 
first right of every child and whatever 
promotes it contributes to his education. 
Therefore ,the first task of the teacher is to 
be interested, in the pupil and to like him. 
It would be impossible to teach the retarded 
child with an attitude of aversion or dis- 
taste. The teacher should let him feel -that 
sW is his friend, and not his taskmaster 
or a critic. She should find out what he 
can do and what he likes to do and capitalise 
his interests and abilities. She should also 
know something abput his family life, 
his friends, his feelings and thoughts. 
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The^ teacher should! bear in mind the 
objectives to be considered in the eUweation 
of the^mentalfy retarded. They are expressed 
as follows by Elise H. Martens, an American 
authority on the education of exceptional 
children : ‘ ^ A person who is physically 
fit, scx-ially and morally minded, indiKstrially * 
capable of even the simplest job, able to 
give expression to whatever talents he may 
possess and withal of a contented spirit is 
the vision we n<jcd to have for thg retarded 
child grown up. Even with the* jfoorest 
grade of academic achievements if he has 
thcvSe qualifications, there is Ijlttle likelihood 
in ordinary economic conflitions of his 
becoming a menace of even a total liability 
to his community.”^ * 

Basically, the ideal of education is the 
same for all children— the fullest 
development of the individual’s capacities. 
Modern education does not limit itself to 
book-learning. It takes^jnto account the 
individuaBs adjustment to life as a w'holc. 
Its aim is to lielp the pupil to express 
himself constructively and to live on a 
plane which is Jn the level of his own 
capacity. , • 

• 

It is obvious then that, whetlicr a 
pupil is normal or subnormal, he needs 
the same basic type of educational activities. 
However, the educational objectives for the 
mentally retarded are not as broad as those* 
for the normal ; they are narrowed down to 
enable the individual to function in a 
limited personal and social sphere. The 
mentally retarded individual cannot coj>' 
tribute to life or partfeipate in it as fully 
as the normal. He cannot be expected to 
. understand the working of the social or 
political structure. Nor can he be expected 
to contribute to social ‘prog^’ess. He cannot 
be a creative thinker, or a leader. However, 
he can be a follower. He can achieve the 


2. ElSb H. Martens, MerUally Retarded Children, Washington, D. C; U. S. Office of Education, 
Pamphlet 49, 1934. 
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adjustments withil the limit of ]iis own 
capacit»v'-*li<^ can oarry out the tasks eof every- 
day life and can enjoy life at Ins own level 
of accomplishment, and if he is well adjus- 
ted, sclf-rcspectinf^ ant^ self-supporting, he 
is contrihuting his share to social liarmony. 

The mSs« important futKtion of educa- 
tion should he to hch» pupils in facing 
situations in and out of school, Education 
should aim also to build up habits and 
attitud^es^that will func:tion*throughoul life, 
ft such a goal is U) be realized for the re- 
tarded clnld, the appluxiition of all he h ams 
at school to sijnple life situations should I'e 
made clear to him. 

It has been riKjntioned already rhat the 
retarded child i'» weak i/i abstract 
learning. He is ^ * thing-minded/’ not 
thought-minded’h I herefort*, there should 
be as much concrete work in tl)e class- 
room as poSssible. « 

How then lilay we translate tliese 
educational objectives «inlo a school pio- 
gramme suitable for tJie retarded child ? 
The school programme for the backwaYd 
child can be best thought of as consisting of 
a series of life ac tivities in wliich the slow 
arc most likely to participate. They can 
be grouped us health, tool sifbjects, com- 
munity life, family n(c, leisure and vocation. 

Health should receive prime im- 
portance in the school activities. Without 
health, the pupil cannot develop to his 
fullest capacity. In order to help the child 
attain physical fitness the teacher should 
cfctect thcrchild’s physical defects, *so that 
he may be given The necessary medical 
attention. Further, the pupil should be 
taught principles of health and good heakh 
habits, which will enable his body to func- 
tion at its maximun\ efficiency. He should, 
for example, learn habits of cleanliness, 
such as keeping himself clean and tidy 
if he has not learnt them already. It will 
increase the child’s self-respect to feel and 


look*clean and neat. It will give him a sense 
of power that he can Jielp himself. In 
addition to health habits the teacher can 
introduce games and drill which improve 
posture and muscular co-ordination. ^ ^ 

The school programme should em- 
phasize not only physical health, but mental 
health as well. Healthy personality implies 
wholesome attitudes and emotional sta- 
bility. While in school the child should 
learn to adjust himself to simple demands 
of life, to be int(Testcd in his environment 
and to be cc^nsidcrate of others, lie should 
learn habits of fair-play, self-reliance, co- 
operation and honesty. 1 hese habits which 
arc essential for a happy social and emo- 
tional life could be taught through group 
activities in the class-room. • 

The retarded child shouki also be given'*' 
a practical knowledge of tool si*bjects, such 
as reading, WTiting, arithmetic and spelling. 
His “ industrial capability ” as well as his 
participation in other life activities will 
necessitate a background of these subjects. 
He should be taught these subjects, how^- 
ever, only to the extent to wliich he can 
benefit by them. What he needs is some 
simple academic work *\1iich he can easily 
grasp with his limited mental ability. 
Instruction in these subjects should be 
concrete, stressing their specillc applica- 
tion to even the most simple situations. 
He should be helped to interpret what he* 
reads. He should be taught how to read 
signs or directions and how to follow them. 
He must fcarn how to locate informatioii in 
papers, magazines or bulletins. He must learn 
how to read letters, and also liow to 
stories for enjoyment. Similarly, he should 
learn the use of numbers in practical life 
situations. Finding a certain page in the 
book, counting change at grocery store, 
finding his gain in w^eight, estimating the 
cost of his clothes, are 9ome of dke practical 
applications of arithmetic he should learn. 
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In connection with spelling and writing .the 
pupil can be taught to make a list for shop* 
ping, to fill out a "form, write letters, and 
keep a diary. 

Another important group of life activi- 
ties 'the retarded child should learn are 
those related to community life. He should^ 
be helped to understand how people live 
together in the city or the village. He can 
le^irn to appreciate that a city must have 
organizations of people to manage it. He 
can learn that proper living means that the 
laws have to be made and carried out. 
He should be helped to realize how the 
streets and public places are kept clean, 
and how he should contribute his part in 
public sanitation. Further, the pupil can 
study his own needs for shelter and cloth- 
ing, and learn that individuals and groups 
acp dependent on each other. 

The next, important group of educa- 
tional activities for the backward child 
consists of those skills and habits which 
would contribute to a happy family life. His 
education should enable him to make his 
home a wholesome one for himself arid for 
*others. There are numerous domestic skills 
within the reach of his capacity. He could 
learn to take care of )iis clothes, keep his 
room clean and tidy, wash dishes, prepare 
vegetables, or wash and iron clothes. 

Being able to help with household 
work will increase his self-confidence and 
lessen his feeling of inadequacy. On the 
adolescent level, a boy or a girl can master 
some advanced skills. The girl, for instance, 
can learn to take caife of children, tnake a 
budget, sew clothes, and cook simple food. 
An «J«lescent boy can be taught how to 
prepare food, build fires, make and repair 
household appliances. He could learn 
something about plumbing, painting, 
electric wiring aq/d Jtome sanitation. 

The retarded4>upri needs ^to know how 
to fill hys leistile hours tWth satisfying experi- 


ences of work, play andf social contacts. 
An individual happily engaged is* .saved 
from d^linquehcy. The pupils should be 
guided to experience satisfaction again 'and 
again in legitimate recreational activities 
so that they may choose these outlets 
as a matter of habit. They shoul<^learn the 
joy of listening to good music, of singing 
and dancing. They should learn to enjoy 
physical activities like swimming or walking. 
They should he taught to derive satisfac- 
tion from simple handicrafts, Stwing, 
or weaving, as well as from hobbies like 
painting, gardening or consp-uction of 
simple furniture. It is in the i^ysical, not 
in mental activities, that the retarded 
group will find their rccreatton. Artistic and 
literary pursuits are beyond their reach. 
Therefore, cultivation of skills in physical 
activities and pleasure in them are recom- 
mended for the backward child. It is also 
important that the child should learn to 
enjoy the companionship cjf* others. As he 
is apt to be suggestible, he should a.sso- 
ciate with those whew are likely to exert 

wholesome influence on him. 

• 

One of the important •objeefives of 
education is to enable the pupil to beconje a 
happily adjusted wage earner, and to main- 
tain satisfactory relationship with his em- 
ployer and fellow workers. It is in the 
development of his manual skill that the 
retarded child offers the greatest promise of 
vocational training. As has been already 
pointed out, school work should mainly 
consilt of manual activities. The ^school 
should guide the child fcom the simplest 
type of handwork such as stringing beads, 
building blocks, cutting paper, to higher 
leVels’ of manual work, which will earn 
him a living. Even the simplest type of 
creative activity, such as making a paper 
envelope, gives the child a great thrill and 
builds up his self-confidence. As a rule, 
backward children go into unsyiled or semi- 
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skilled labour. El(it sometimes this type of 
a ‘child has special talents in painting or 
music — which may offer vcfcation^ possi- 
bilities. , * 

It may be pointed out here that these 
children need supervision during and after 
their schOvj! period. In America an educa- 
tional worker usually^ directs thi.s group 
out of school, both during and after their 
school life, in their vocation as well as in 
recreation. 

It may be of interest to note the 
different jobs for whirli backward pupils 
may be trailed. One American .school for 
retarded girls reports tlie following jobs 
in which its pupils were placed ; dress- 
making, factory work, sweets manufac- 
ture, tailoring, manufacture of leather 
goods, manufacture of auto accessories, 
domestic work, working as waitresses in 
restaurants, laundrying, hair-dressing, and 
store work, such as clerking, tiling, label- 
ling, and parcelling. . 

The boys who \<?ent to special classes 
for backward pupils in s large American city 
were fopnd in the following occupations: 
factory work, messenger sersicc, rail road 
labour, apprenticeship in building trades, 
auto repair, bus and truck chiving, foundry 
work, jobs in biikeries, tailor’s establish- 
ments and stores. 

The degree of the retarded pupil’s 
success in indu.stry is .shown to depend 
on a number of factors. It depends on 
whether or not the pupil finds a job suited 
‘ to his capacity, the degree to which he has 
developed self-reliance, punctuality, cour- 
tesy, obedience, co-operativeness, steadi- 
ness and perseverance. It depends also on 


the. extent to which the home and commu- 
nity foster the development of such traits, 
and on the tolerance and understanding of 
the employer. 

Given proper education and training, 
the mentally retarded can become' self- 
, supporting and self-respecting citizens 
Industry offers them a wide scope for 
employment. But even more numerous are 
vqcational opportunities for them in agri- 
cukural life. Rural pursuits, such as growing 
food, raising cattle, and various village 
crafts such as spinning, weaving, basketry, 
are well within their ability. • 

Imlia is in great need of special schools 
for the mentally retarded. These children 
have no place in our ordinary schools where 
a pupil is expected to fulfil rigid aijademic 
requirements at each grade. To send them 
to such schools would mean driving them ‘to 
maladjustment, unhappiness ind delinquen- 
cy. It is necessary, therefore, to put them in 
special schools, where instruction suited 
to their needs and capacities can he given. 
For educational purposes they should be 
classified into groups. Children of similar 
age, social maturity and mental age should 
be grouped together. At least one city 
in each province should have a special 
institution where retarded children can 
be housed, and those that are educable 

given special instruction. 

• 

Proper education of the retarded is a 
vast and challenging field. It requires well- 
trained teachers who can teach the child, 
not ju st the subject. It .requires also schools 
which aim at the emotional and vocational 
a(3justment of the pupils. Let us not for- 
get the backward child when we reew^nize 
our educational system for the new India. 



THE VEIL OR THE ‘PARDAH’ 

G. M. D. Sufi * 

Part II 

In the first part of this article, the author, after discussing the history of the veil, came to the 
conclusion that the seclusion of women is contrary to the spirit of Islam. The full physical and menial 
development of women is prevented by the evil effects of this system of unhygienic life. discarding 

of the purdah will remove artificial social barrieis and bring women out into a world of wider relationships. 
The author, in this his second part, suggests some means of aniclioratit>n which^will rebuild completely the 
life of Muslim women on a new social basis, free from the extremes of social freedom and without a loss 
of •moral poise. 

• 

Dr. Sufif a retired member of the Central Provinces and Berar Educational Service, formerly 
Registrar of the University of Delhi, is a keen sttident of Islamic culture. * * 


The introductio7i of the pardah arnonj^ 
Muslims.-^When the law of Islam Joes 
not allow the type of the pardah practised 
by the Indian Muslim, how was it intro- 
duced among the followers of Islam ! 
The question has already been answered, 
namely, it was through contact with Byzan- 
tinians, Iranians and Central Asiatics, all 
neighbours o^the Arabs. 

The Quran, no doubt, issued a few 
special rules for the family of the Prophet 
which was, so to say, the royal or, more 
appropriately, the noblest family of Medina, 
and especially menaced by the meddling 
and gossip of trouble-makers. 

The families of the new Islamic state, 
however, represented the ruling class of 
a rapidly forming empire, so that it was 
natural for them to seek a certain amount 
of aloofness for their women. The ability 
of the upper classes to withdraw from 
contact with, the common people soon 
became a mark of distinction, which 
separated them from the peasants, the 
subject races and * the slaves. The city 
women sacrificed independence of action 
to sgtm, social prestige. 

The actual haram system in Islam, 
however, commenced under the Ummayyad 
Valid II (742 to 743 A. C.), on account of 
the influx into •Damascus, the capital, of 


ing as their avocationj. In imitation of the 
Byzantine custom, Valid # introduced 
eunuchs into his household, ^he custom 
of female seclusion which was in vogue 
among the Iranians from very early times 
also made its appearance in the reign of 
Valid II. Mutawakkil (847 to 861 A. C.), 
the Nero of the Arabs, writes Ameer Ali,’*^*^ 
decreed the segregation of the sexes at 
feasts, and publid ceremonials. But women 
continued to enjoy freeddrfi till under the 
later Ahbasids. Women mixed with 
men with dignity atid self-respect, held 
reunions, gave coiurerts, received visitors, 
often went to war clad in mail, and 
helped their brothers and* husbands in 
defending castles against the attack^ of 
enemies.* The dignified association of 
the sexes in" Spain gave, rise to a delicacy 
of sentiment and refinement of manners 
of which, says Ameer Ali, the domiciled 
Muslim of India in the present day can 
have but a faint conception. 

*rhe veil believed to have been 
adopted by the wives of the Cjfliphs of 
Baghdad and the great ladies about the 
court, so that it was a fashion of rank, 
jfnd* thus it spread downwards and out- 
wards. The Caliph A1 C^adir-billah (991 to 
1031 A. C.), thq contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna, ^ ‘ ordered that women 
must wear a veil when mixing with men 


servile classes practising dancing and sing 

— „ji •. — 

23 •Th« 'Nineteenth Century, p. 756 (May^ 1899). 

24 Ameer Ali, Short History of the Saracens, 1899, pp. 198-200. 
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and appearing in the mosque * or other 
public places. 

•It is possible dso because the society 
became entirely disintegrated under the 
attack-s of the Tartars. In India, Islam did 
not take ^s form direct from the Arabia 
t)f the day.s of the Prophet. It did not take 
very firm root in Sind at the time of 
Muhammad bin Qa.sim. Islam came to India 
via Iran, and Afghanistan., Iran has luckily 
shaken* off the veil* to the chagrin of the 
pseudo-Mujtahid. In Afghanistan the worn- 
out Mulla .s^ll holds .some sway. 

As Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman 
has pointed ouj, tlic Indian Muslim, on 
account of his forcible entry into this land, 
had to defend himself and his womenfolk 
and children, and naturally he was, therefore, 
forced to take extra care of vvomei\, and 
to put them into a place of assured safety. 
John j. Pool^^* mentions, and so docs 
Mrs. B. Mir Hasan Ali,"" the proclamation 
of Timur in 13 '^XS, to ‘his followers to the 
ctfect that * * as they \tere now in a strange 
land of idolatory, and -amongst a strange 
people, the females of their families should 
be strictly concealed from view.’' As Dr. 
K. Muhammad Ashraf^^ points out, before 
the time of Firuz Shah, no attempt seems 
to have been made to enforce the pardah on 
the Muslim temales of the kingdom. 
Firu: Shah was the hrst monarch to 
forbid the visit of Muslim women to mauso- 
leums outside the city of Delhi in 
accordance with the Hadith on the subject 
^of womer’s visits to graveyards. 

Nothing is said about the movement of 
women within the city ; probably no 
restriction was put on them within these' 
bounds. The custom may have spread into 


outlying provinces and a respectable lady, 
therefore, went about iif a closed litter ot 
doli. We thus have the clue to the additional 
rigidity of the Indian system of seclusion 
of women in the Muslim’s forcible 'entry 
into India, and the use of the heavy burqa, 
*a combination of three different garments — 
the cloak, the head covering, and the 
niqab (in place of the older Indian ghunghqt, 
that is, moving the lapel of ihe Sari, or 
othfer head dress, slightly over the face), as 
compared to the lighter types of the charshaf 
in old Turkey, the pecheh in old Iran, the 
aha in Iraq, and the habarah in Egypt. The 
hnrqa comes into use, according to Ameer 
Ali,^'"* towards the close of the Seljuqian 
period, almost the twelfth century of the 
Christian era. * 

This rigidity of the Indjan system may 
have been justified then. It has no justi- 
fication now. Then, large houses, big 
compounds, spacious courtyards, and 
splendid gardens were available for Muslim 
womenfolk of the courtier and martial 
classes. The slums of industrial areas 
with theit suffocating, foul air were un- 
known. It is true, every one did not live 
in gardens and orchards. Conditions of 
living were not always very hygienic, but 
it would not be disputed that the physique 
of Muslim womenfolk was not so degene- 
rated, and the nature of work and the 
conditions of life were not so depressing, 
so ner\’e-raking. 

Advantage of seclusjon . — It cannot be 
denied that women living under conditions 
of seclusion are more ‘sympathetic, more 
full of grace and dignity and more courte- 
ous. A maiden brought up under the pardah 
system is distinguished by remarkable 


25 Betram Thomas, The Aiabst London: Thorton Butterworth Ltd., p. 146. 

26 John J. Pool, Studies in Mohaminedanismt London: Archibald Constable, ^89i, p. 36. 

27 Mrs. B. Mir Hasan Ali, ObsenHiUons on the Mnsalmans of h^ia, Oxford 'University Press, 

1917, p. 170. 

28 The Jounril of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 245 (Deceaiber, 1935). 

20 The Nineteenth Century, p. 762 iMay, 1899). 
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sweetness and charm of manner, perfect 
politeness, and a Quaint motherly bearing* 
The impression to the outsider is that of 
* quiet dignity and refinement, gentleness 
and •grace. The system has also not been 
quite incompatible with the development 
of stronger qualities such as force of charac- 
ter and capacity for management. When 
the young girl, in course of time, as 
O’Malley'^^^ says, becomes the head of tfie 
family, she shows her capability in social 
and domestic matters. Many pardah women 
show renitirkable shrewdness and judg- 
ment in estate management. The parJUih 
has been a safeguard of virtue too, though 
it; may have been a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue. But it must be admitted that the 
pardah ’keeps a woman in a narrow circle 
and prevents her full mental development. 

Bud effects * on health . — ^The lot of 
wc')inen of our middle classes is heart- 
breaking. They are the real backbone of 
Muslim population, and yet they are 
obliged to have recourse to poor living 
in crowded towns. The middle class w«man 
•is confined to a couple of pocky rooms, 
points out Mrs. Hilla Rustamji, wherein 
temperature rises to 114 degrees in a day 
for a part of the year* with no chance of 
fresh air day in and day out, or any change 
in the dark and dreary existence through- 
out the #/ear. The evil effects of this system 
of ^unhygienic life on the health of mothers 
is terrible. The baby is crying, the child is 
worrying, the husband is pressing for food, 
the cruel mother-in-law is demandijag her 
I pound of flesh,’ and the foolish sister-in- 
law is heaping $arca*sm and digging up 
stones of old ancestral rancour. The 
mother-in-law and the sister-in-law, who 
welcomed the arrival of the bride and 
caressed and coaxed her a few days ago, 
turn into a Vtrila|jle hell of cruel, 
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constantly anguishing critics,whose caustic 
remark^ at every unconscious slip, or an 
error of omission or tommission, art a 
perpetual source of ^annoyance and exas- 
peration. No wonder that death and disease 
should increase by leaps aiuj, bounds 
among these pooy, helpless, ignorant 
women. 

The physical welfare of a nation 
depends upon the health of its vtomcn. 
If a woman is not perfectly healthy, her 
children also will nofc be con.stitutionally 
perfect, and with a nation ot wjak women, 
physical degeneration of race must result. 
In the words of the Public health Commis- 
sioner with the fjovernment of India, 
‘ ‘ early marriage, the strain of a rapid 
succc.ssion of pregnancies and periods 
of lactation, and the pardah system with 
the inherent deprivation of fresh air and 
exercise which that social system involves, 
arc all factors bound to produce among 
the younger women* of this country a 
great lowering of r&istance to disease 
which leaves them neadily susceptible to 
acute infections such as tuberculpsis. It 
is not surprising to lind that the female 
mortality rates are higher than the corres- 
ponding male rates in the age groups 
between IS and 40 years.*”'*' 

The earlier seclusion, including the 
hiirqa of the Muslim girl, writes Dr. Rose 
A. Riste, *“ shows its effect in the earlier rise 
of her tuberculosis death ratio to 44.46 in 
the lO to 14 age »roup as against her Hindu 
sisters to 18.81. Their brothers’ rises were 
slight : to only 6.88 for the Muslim youth 
and to 12.70 for the Hindu. A few years 
later,* during the universally critical period 
of child-bearing, practicajly all members 
of these pardah families get the full effect 
of their seclusion, and their death ratio 


30 O’Mal^y, S. S.j India* s^c'^ial Heritage^ Oxford University Press, 1934 
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soars. •More apd more the zanana looms 
as tile gravest source of infection jind the 
most tuberculosis •ridden. Dr. Rose A. 
Riste, then, pleads that these young human 
flowers be not confined and restricted just 
as they iU;e blossoming out into woman^ 
hood and need more of the life-giving 
elements of sunshine, fresh air, and exer- 
cise which are their natural inheritance olfer- 
ed by nj,erciful LiC)J but denied by cruel man. 

Dr. Lankaster,-^-* conducted a two 
years’ inquiry into the prevalence of tuber- 
culosLs in Injdia. He states that, in the course 
of his tour through the cities of India, 
no single fact w/is more constantly brought 
to his notice l^y ceaseless reiteration than 
the direct dependence of consumption 
upon the system of Ixmlah or the seclusion 
of women. The phthisis deatli-rate for 
Muslim women in C.’alcutta was 5.80 per 
mille as against 3.00 for Hindus, and in 
one crow'ded Muslim ward of the city 
it reached the startliiSg figure of 12.80 per 
mille. Dr. Lankaster; however, found that 
in districts wliere both Hindus and Muslims 
keep thjcir women in seclusion, the latter 
suffer less fn'^m consumption owing to 
their superior physique and more nourish- 
ing food. As Lady Linlithgow points out, 
“ "Tuberculosis is a silent and cunning foe 
and, unless it is discovered and dealt with 
at a very early stage, the patient often 
succumbs to it, and which, in medical 
reports, often goes under the heading : 

* Death from disease of the chest’.*'’ 

Dr.^ K. \ aughan*^^ attributes most of 
the trouble in child-birth in India to the 
pnnlah system. Rickets from which English 
women and cjiildren suffer, through Tact 
of air and sunlight in the slums, reminded 
Dr. Vaughan of the aijaemia of Indian 
women in pardah. Osteomalacia, or the 
disease of the bones, leads to crippling 


and pelvic deformities which cause great 
suffering and loss of life in child-birth. 
A vvell-de\'eloped pelvis is as much 
important to a woman as a well-developed 
chest. 

. Speaking about the helplessness of, 
pardah'nushui ladies, Her Highness the 
Maharani of Baroda, in her presidential 
address to the All-India Women's Con- 
fer^mce of Educational Reform (1927), 
remarks : ‘ ‘ Suppose, for instance, that 
a Rani were, wiiii her own eyes, to see her 
child poisoned ! Could she insist upon a 
post-mortem ! W ould her voice of ago- 
nized sorrow at tlie deed ever penetrate 
beyond the fxirdah ! This is but typical of 
the monumental brutality of the zanana 
system which wastes one half of the 
human race and jeopardizes the future of 
the other half.” i 

Women who are caged and harassed 
in Indian Muslim homes are apt to be 
timid, nervous and alw^ays dependent on 
other^s down to a boy of seven.” Mothers 
living under such unhealthy conditions 
naturally breed a race lacking stamina 
and affected with an inferiority complex. 
On top of it, there is malnutrition 
due to poverty in Muslim lower middle 
classes, and this is the worst enemy of 
physical fitness. Muhammad Marmduke 
Pickthall, the translator of the Quran, 
was quite right when he said that the 
status to which the great majority of 
Muslim women are reduced today, is a libel 
on Islam, a crime for which the Muslim 
edmmunity, as a whole, will have to suffer in 
increasing mortality so long as thatn^ilme 
is perpetrated.” Should not, therefore, 
one feel ashamed at the just remarks of 
Rosita Forbes when she says: We passed 
a Muslim woman, a white tent walking 
quickly. I wondered* if ;^he enjoyed her 
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privacy, if it amused her to be a secret in 

the publicity' of Peshawar contemptuous 

perhaps of the freMom she had no desire 
to share.” 

“Truly the dust of Hindustan has 
covered the laws of Muslims and disfigures 
^he entire system of justice and tolerance 
given by their Prophet. The .spirit of dis- 
grace that hovers over the Hindu widow 
casts its shadow on the neighbours as wejl. 
And as marr is more afraid of his own 
shadow than of good, he gives more 
importance to manufactured laws than to 
the dictatdls of the Prophet, and whatever 
a woman’s ability may be, she cannot escape 
the indignity.”^'' 

• Women are to be confined to the 
hou.se, ,t\o doubt, but when ? The Quran 
explains it : ‘ ‘As for those of your women 
who are guilty (}f lewdne.ss, call to witness 
four of you •against them. And if they 
testify (to the truth of the allegation) 
then confine them to the houses until 
death take them or (until) Allah appoint 
for them a way (through new legislation) 
— An Ni.su, Surah IV, 15. This ' new legisla- 
tion ’ is di.scussed in An Nur, Surah XXIV’, 
2-10. Is not the Mulla type Musalman 
behaving towards iill cha.ste, innocent 
women in this manner which the Quran 
enjoins only in respect of women guilty of 
lewdness ? 

• • 

Islam does not prevent woman from 

tKe use of the high heel though it is far 
from hygienic-*-or the lip-stick, the powder 
or other cosmetics for personal decoration, 
but let her do all tKis in privy to her life- 
partner, but not on* the every day, opfen 
stagt?*ef life where she would thus become 
a personification of sex-appeal to every 
looker-on and to every passerby. Physiolo- 
gical reasons on account of climate make it 
necessary to regulate more strictly the social 
life of man an^ woman in the East than 
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in the West. Maturity of Ufe comes sooner 
in the East* and, with it, grej\ter excittiUlity 
on accoynt of Obvious climatic differences. 
Islam is intended both fbr the East and’for 
the West. It has, therefore, not to ignore 
the East. Restrictions on the free and abso- 
lutely unfettered intercourse of^ the two 
sexes in Islam is, as a corollary, a judicious 
desirability. 

Promiscuous intermingling of men and 
women with its attendant jealousit^s, cul- 
minating in free fights, fraud and ifiurder 
is contrary to the spirjt of Islam. Decency 
in behaviour and decorum in dress are 
virtues in women. Undue licence and un- 
restricted liherty are vices in women. 
In the words of Anthony M. Ludovici, 
a deep student of tiie psychology of women, 
“The relaxation of morals, the loss of 
discipline and virtue and the decline of 
authority and order in any state has 
always preceded * feminine emancipation : 
it is always a consequence V)r accompany- 
ing symptom of low^r morals and lower 
discipline and lower virtue/^ 

The Prophet^s nord and his example, 
his laws of inheritance and divorce are 
sufficient testimony that he exalted womeu. 
He declared he loved three things bcl^st : 
(i) the adoration of God^ {ii) affection to 
women, and (iii) enjoyment of perfume. 
Enough has been said to show that Islam 
does not treat woman as the Indian Muslim 
treats her. Islam does not impose, or 
connive at, the crushing, stupefying, soul- 
killing? restrictions on women as does 
the old-fashioned Mulla, the careless mer- 
chant, or the easy-going te*rritorial magnate, 
the busy professional or the down-trodden 
mge^'Carner in India. 

Means of amelioration, ~ AVe have dis- 
cussed the evils, of the pardah system. 
Shall we now discuss the means of amelio- 
ration ? 


3^ Fyzec-Rahamin, Qilded India, LondAn; Herbert Joseph Ltd., 1938, p.J286, 
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(i) The fo\;emost is, of course, the 
v^id^sf>read diffusion of cducati^^n. I'his is 
the successful torpedo aj^innst’ rhj* dread' 
nought of 4yioranoe, and this is the powder 
to blast the hard r<Kk of illiteracy. The 
education of a n^an^means the education 
of an individual, hut tl>c education of a 
woman means the education of the iainily, 
that is to say, the proper uf'hnneing of 
children, enlightenment ot tfu; home, and 
healthy influence over relatives and neigh- 
lx)urs# rh(‘ measure of a people’s civilization 
is the standard <^1 their wonun. VC cmien’s 
education is, therehVe, the tiist condition 
of progresin As no nation can rise jhove 
the level of its \v<ynen, it is the backward' 
ness of our v orrtanhood that keep^ us hack. 
(Compare any two v'omen, and you feel 
the difference in the uphringing of theii 
children. Money is a great factor no doul>t. 
But it is the education of oui girls that will 
bring about a liighei Nt^uulard of health 
and comfort h%>lh in villages and in t<^\vns. 
(-ustom and traditiop are in du* }i<inds of 
women, and until jliey agree ti) change 
them, a.s Brayne'*’* savs, m<'n ar(‘ helpless; 
and why should vvomen allow changes 
until they are.educated to realize the neces- 
sity for them in the changed circumstances 
of modern life 

(ri) Next in* importance comes the 
meetings of women. Isolatiort of a woman 
from a woman is a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of thought and corporate action. If 
each woman is tied to the kitchen, to the 
child, to the husband, the hom«, to 
the cowf-dung and to the cold cactus for 
fire and fuel, she has no relaxatic'in, no 
recreation, no healthy mind, and no cheerful 
outlook on life. She is like the bird accus- 
tomed to the cage. Even if you put it out, 
the bird will revolve round the cage and 
find contentment in the cage alone. W omen 


institutes, as outlined by Brayne,'^' are 
an admirable means of women's awakening 
In very small places, tht^ elementary school 
for girls can afford a ready club-house foi 
the purpose. In large towns and cities 
Ijcirddh clubs and f^arJah parks w-ill establish 
w'ider contact among women. 

• 

(til) Propaganda in the press through 
persuasion ot sensible editors and publicists 
aifd on the platform through enlightened 
preachers slunild be directed to disarming 
opposition to the free mo\ement of women 
pn'>perly dressed and tt) the accoippaniment 
4jf their fathers, luisbands, brothers or sons, 
4 ;r un ler suit^ibly chaperoned conditions. 
\Vt* should, however, guard against the 
type ipf the modern Maulavi, w'ho, though 
s 4 'liolarlv and intelligent, trying rationally 
to interpret the Quran, is yet obsessed w'hen 
he c<'mes to the freedom ot Muslim women, 
llis lack of wide travel and sbivish depend- 
ence on stray abnormally sensational cases 
of sex here and there, together with certain 
statistics of illegitimacy, make him nervous 
and cjoiid his vision, resulting in his denial 
of freedom to Muslim women. His argu- 
ment is puerile. He says because Islam 
confers very great rights on the Muslim 
women — greater than* any other religion — 
therefore, Muslim w^omen ought to be kept 
in the pardah ! How he wrecks his great 
sijiolarship, his keen intelligence yid his 
otherwise usually convincing interpreta- 
tion of the Quran, on the- frail veil of 
Muslim women ! Instead -of preaching, 
in the spirit of Islam, to light the evil, he 
fights sRy of the evil and counsels despair. 
H^ startsS w ith the freshness and the vigour 
and vitality of Islam hut ends wiltP^he 
resignation and renunciation of Buddhism 
and Christianity 1 He does not consider, 
for a moment, that the Prophet of Islam 
who confers such great benefit on w^omen, 


3# Brayne, F. L., Better Villtijcj, Bombay : Oxford University Pjes*, 1937, p 1 13? 
97 Ibid., pij. 124-8. 
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would condemn her to such seclusion as 
the Indian Mu§alman imposes on his 
womenfolk. Such a thing is indeed inconv 
patihle with the whole trend and tenor of 
his^teachings and of the teachings of Islam. 

Pandit Krishna Prasad Kaul of the 

* Servants of India Society, Lucknow, has 
quite an interesting comment on our 
MuIIas and Mujtahids in this respect. 
Some years back, His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad visited I ucknow ^\+len 
several Social and public functions were 
held in his honour in the city. I'he ladies 
of the Nizam’s family, discarding the 
Imrdah, used to go alx)ut and mix with 
the people in those functions freely. 

* When the Nizam paid a visit to the Muslim 
Cjirls\School, founded by the late Justice 
Karamat Husain, the students and the 
teachers came* out of the l)ardcih and 
accorded him a hearty welcome. ‘‘None of 
the Maulanas, Mujtahids or even our local 
Urdu newspapers uttered a single word 
of disparagement against this open breach 
of a time-honoured custom.” If we twit 
these great divines and publicists on keep- 
ing mum, we shall hear that that was a 
special occasion which warranted silence on 
their part. But if wc tell them that old 
times have changed and the age demands 
new adjustments, they will not agree ! 
Pandit Kaul also quoted the case of the 
successful Muslim woman candidate in an 
election at an open reception in her 
honour and -her garlanding in a motley 
Muslim croW’d 

(iv) Above all, Muslim conservati\cs 
should learn that e<^ery unveiled woman is 
nott^cious. She is, and can be, quite as 
chaste as women inside the pardah, 

(v) Muslim ladies who have discarded 
the pardah should continue to set an 
example of modesty. Their behaviour 
should be a^n iiYspiring illustration of the 

Vide p. 10 of his pamphletx>n Indian women 
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proper use of freedom ft*om the ^hackles 
of the haram.foT a slight scandal hert and 
there rearms the conservative to tiijhten 
this freedom of our entire ’womenfolk ; 
and the movement for female emancipation 
receives a rude shock, a severe set-back 
and forces back to seclusion the wavering 
and the hesitant. • 

(vi) Contact with ladies of sister 
communities will be a great corrective 
and eye-opener to MusKm women, especial- 
ly when they meet cultured and travelled 
ladies of this land and of oth^jr lands. 

f 

(vti) The growing, use of excursions, 
a habit of travel to placjs of interest by 
means of cheap railway return tickets, 
will increasingly open the eyes of our 
womenfolk to the desire for discarding the 
pardah. 

(• iii) vSpecial impetus to the dis- 
carding of the veil can* be given by 
encouraging the employment of Muslim 
women of education and character to posts 
of responsibility especially in the educa- 
tional, medical and judicial services — the 
last as advocated by Imani Abu Hanifa, 
the greatest of the earliest jurists of Islam, 
so many centuries ago. One official 
lady of character in an. important post is 
an effective inducement to twenty to come 
out of the veil and take their rightful 
place in society. 

(ix) Sometimes, tactless talk of dis" 
carding the pafdah provokes unjlesirable 
controversy in the press and on the plat- 
form, and makes the Mulla type write a 
panjphlet and quote the Quran, the Hadith 
and certain aqiual, and cit® his own mis- 
understood, undesirable experiences and 
stories of film stars. Earnest workers may 
avoid such tactlessness. Example is better 
than precept. 


5 
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• tlie progress, tlK)ugh not 

ijuite satisfactory, in education among 
Muslim women in, India, it appeaVs that 
the purdah has to go. Let it go with a trace. 
The discarding of th^ pardali is not aiuL 
religious, it is not uniidslamic. This paiJah 
was not pTactiscd ini the Prophet’s time. 
What he enjoined was rtK)desty for women. 
He never prescribed the prison for them. 
The purdah is certainly aniLecclesiastical 
and aylhorthodox. It • is anti-Mulla. 
It is anti-Mujtahid. The Mulla has gone 
from 7'urkey. The* Mujtahid has gone 

from Iran. the purdah also go vdth 

them. The Muslin\ damsel was safe. 1 he 
Muslim damsel kt sate. The Muslim damsel 
will he safe. Only, let the Musalman he 
scn.sihle, strong and chivalrous. Let him 
he fair to th*e fairer sex, as was the great 
I’ounder or the faith. W hat a shame that 
the Muslim should not ^follow the great 
Prophet in thejiheral attitude to women, 
hut ape the enthralling rigidity of the 
Ahhasid, A1 QaJir-hillah, or others of that 
ilk. C'an hf call luiviselt a true follower 
of the j'reat Muhammad ! Hid not the Pro- 
phet of Jslam j'aise the position of women 
afra time when women had sunk down in 
theV'ule of humanity the world o\cr, and 
in all religions then existing* ! Is not the 
Musalnum the fVtllower of the same Pro- 
phet responsible for the sinking dowm of 
tile woman in these days of universal en- 
lightenment and freedom ? W'hat a 
contrast ? Is this Islam founded by the 
respected Rasul? When will conscrv«tive 
Muslim# realize this ? if they do that 
they are sure to elevate themselves, sweeten 


the lives of millions of their women and, 
what is most important, of all, they will 
make their future generations healthy, 
strong, educated and useful members of 
their own and of world society, and majee a 
worthy contribution to the culture of the 
age to come. England was the first to give 
rights to women amongst Western nations 
and she reaped the greatest benefit before 
others. 

• 

Up to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, Pussian w'omen of rank were 
kept confined within the waifs of the 
tcTcni (w'ornen’s apartments) ; “ they vege- 
tated, deprived of light and air, in rooms 
which were half dungeon and half cell* 
l’'ehind windows covered with thi<;k cur- 
tains, and heavily padlocked doors. There 
was no means of separate, exit. The only 
way of getting out was through the father’s 
or husband’s room, and the father or the 
husband kept the keys in his pocket, or 
under his pillow. ”*■' Women were carried 
about in closed conveyances muffled with 
coverings. Russia has changed. It has 
conferred on woman equality with man. 
May we hope that the Indian Musalman 
who does not find .himself, at present, 
very dissimilar from the terem days of 
Russia, does not remain far behind for 
long, in conferring proper freedom on 
his women, and thus bringing about his 
own salvation and the uplift and the 
elevation of his own childrep, and thereby 
let us hope that the Muslim will prove 
himself "to be a credit to Islam and to the 
country he lives in ! . 


1/u’ Niiii’ttvuth C?<-nfi«iv, p. 774 (May, 1899). 
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, The plantation Industries, especially the cultivation ot" tea, are of viial importance to our national 
econoYny. The extension of these industries will give the country an opportunity to make use of its 
vast labour forces. But, so far, the welfare of the workers in plantations has not received adequate 
attention. The extremely low wage rates and the grant of arbitrary concessions have led to - widespread 
feeling of unrest among tea garden labour. The following article gives a dot.iilod analysis of wage.s and 
concessions in tea plantations in India. ' 

Dr. Mukhopadhyay is on the staff of Government College, Balasorc, Orissa. 


Wage systems.— Wage system on the tea 
plantations is essentially and predominantly 
a system of paying on a piece rate basis, 
paying in proportion to the jobs done, 
or by results. A price is set on the job, and 
the employer pays not so much per hour 
fo the workers employed on the job, but 
a certain amount for the job itself, 

“The hazira and ticca,” and “the 
Unit,” are the two distinct systems follow- 
ed. Both the-* systems are found to be in 
force in the same garden at one and the 
same time. In different seasons, for different 
operations, different systems are employed, 
e.g., for plucking the unit system is univer- 
_ sally employed, whereas for pruning and 
hoeing the hazira system is the most 
common one, except in the busy season 
when hoeing is remunerated on the piece 
done. Of the two, the hazira and ticca 
system is the older. The unit system 
was startled about twenty-five years ago 
in the Darrang district and has since been 
introduced in the gardens of Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur. The hazira system is greatly 
being replaced by the unit method. Under 
the hazira and ticed system the labourers 
’are required to complete a standard daily 
task^^equiring not less than five to seven 
hours in Assam and four and six hours in 
the Dooars and Darjeeling. Every man, 
woman or child, in order to earn the 
hazira, must coijipletc some measured work 
fixed by the employer. If the work is com- 
pleted befoie time, the labourer begins 
extra *work for which he i« paidf extra 


wages. The workers are at liberty ffo go to 
their homes on the completion of their 
hazira but, whenever an opportunity is 
presented, they, generally, almost univer- 
sally, continue the work after the hazira 
and try to earn more by \yorking overtime, 
which is named ticca. Ticca work is often 
paid at an enhanced rate, on the analogy of 
overtime earnings in other industries. There 
are obvious limitations to the pos.sibilities 
of ticca earnings. The employers rigorously 
follow the rule* of maximum efficiency 
at the minimum cost and 3o not spend on 
more hoeing or prurfing than is absolutely 
nece.ssary. The largtr the labour force, 
the lesser is the opportunity for earning 
the ticca. Again, during the slump, expen- 
diture is curtailed and a lower standard^of 
cultivation is resorted to, and ticca work is 
restricted. From 1931 to 1940, due to the 
restriction in output and rise of surplus 
labour on the estates, the ticca earnings 
stood at an extremely low level forming 
about five per cent of the earning.s of a 
labourer. In war years, from 1940 to 
1945, however, the employers adopted 
the policy of making more ticca wprk avail- ^ 
able to the labourers and* as a result of this 
policy, substantial increase took place in the 
tdcca earnings being twenty pet cent to 
twenty-five per cent in lAajority of the 
cases. In the dull season*the scope for ticca 
work is very limited and very often the 
worker is not allowed to work for all the 
six days ; in the busy season, during peak 
•production days, the labojurer can earn 
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tiixa. Durirv^ the ’last three years: tlie ticca 
earnings of the labourers havtvisen consider- 
ably,, and often cov^r as much as fifty per 
cent of tlie total carnin^^s. T his is mainly 
due to the increased <vyar production and 
reduction in the nuniber of labourers 
caused by the employment ot labourers 
for various war projects. 

In the Dooars, the .standard nt daily task 
is fixed at a lower level arui tin* time re- 
nuired^.in vvc)rkinj,^^ /nit ofie hacira scarcely 
exceeds four to six hours. It is said that the 
planters soujjjht to vheck increments iii 
wattes by re^ucint? the basic hazirJ rate and 
at the same time introducing the second ami 
the third hur/ras# I he extra time t(M' which 
the labourer wa^rks is recorded a> tin* sccof.d 
and the third /lurnus. f he piece work to he 
done h)r the second and the thirtl lir/::nv/s 
are al.so less, d'he rate of payn\ent lor ea».li 
hazard is four annas for^ an adult male, 
three aiutas tor ijivadult female, and one anna 
and six pies for each cliild, Fherc are very 
few )^ardens, however, where the amount 
of taskfortlic seccMivf and the third ha^nas 
is less thai^ that for th^ lirst luizira. In the 
majoritvvoftlK'^jiarvlens the task for the first, 
rh? second and the third lumrcLs is the vsanie in 
actl^al practice. I ho policy of maintaiiun^ 
mt'^re tlian one lui:ir(i piece is continued, 
as it allows the enfployer to escape a hi^^her 
rate of pay for ticca. 

\ inder the unit system, pavmcnt is made 
for each unit of work and the only dirfercncc 
in practice is that no fixed task is demanded 
from the workers. Th<; coolies «liavo 
iinlimitetl opportunities of earning, and they 
know beforehand what their earnings will 
be tor an equivalent amount of work done. 
t.icnerally,one anna is fixed for one unit of 
w'ork. Under tlie old haziva system a man 
had to do a specified c]uantity, as a prescrib- 
ed minimunit say about four annas worth, 
before he could expect to be paid at all. 
I Jnder the unit system it is open to him to 
stop work \fhen We chooses. Payment 


is made weekly under this system, as it is 
l^lieved that this practice tends to mitigate 
the evil of indebtedness among the 
labourers in so far as a coolie, earning 
ready money weekly, is perhaps less .likely 
to retjuire advances from the garden or from 
•money lenders. It is also claimed that the 
unit system makes it easier to reduce 
tpiotas of w^ork to be set to individual 
workers, whenever such a course is con- 
sidered necessary or adxisable, besides 
racilitating the correct maintenance of the 
w'age registers. I he system is ijio.st often 
resorted to in the busy season w^hen in the 
interest of the employers the speed of work 
should be intensified simultaneously with 
pre h'nged hours of work. The earnings in 
this seasem, therefore, attain a higher level. 
In both these cases, however, the w^orker, 
while he earns more, is. not necessarily 
earning ariy more in propt)rtion to the 
energy he is spending. If he is working more 
intensely tor longer liours, he is incurring 
greater fatigue and spending more energy. 

TJxc rates of wa^es. - The rates of wages 
vary from district to district, season to 
season, and operation to operation. The 
wage rates and tlic task fixed for hazira 
vary considerably with the season, soil 
and plant ; e.g., during the rainy season 
hoeing is not a difficult task as compared 
wdth w'liat it is in the cold wcathc^r when 
the soil is so hard. Again, one garden 
might require one type of- hoeing wddle 
another might demand a different sort of 
hoeing. Hoeing, plucking, pruning, forking, 
munurifig, and weeding are the main types 
oP agricultural operat»ions on the estates.* 
The task of hoeing is exclusively perfiwrmed 
by men. For medium and thirty inch 
head-back pruning and manuring only 
adult males are employed. Females are 
considered physically unfii: for such tasks. 
Women are engaged* mostly in plucking, 
light ^prunihg or skiffing, forking, and 
weeding. The children are employed tiYOstly 
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in forking and weeding and in the nursery. 
From April to November, women are 
exclusively employed in plucking. Hoeing, 
pruning, and manuring are mostly done 
by tncn in this season. Children engage 
themselves in forking and weeding. Large 
numbers of children pluck leaves with 
their mothers. They contribute to the 
same basket, and leaves are weighed to- 
gether and recorded against their mother’s 
name. Towards the end and in the begin- 
ning of the plucking season, when plucking 
does not absorb so many women, they 
generally take up forking and pruning, in 
addition to plucking ; and children are 
driven to tasks in the nursery and other 
miscellaneous activities. During December, 
January and February, plucking is almost 
stopped and women fall upon pruning and 
forking, and ir> a number of estates they 
also take up hoeing, although it is extremely 
arduous and females are supposed to be 
absolutely unfit for it. 

To facilitate the task of enumeration, 
the year has been divided into two ^ broad 
divisions, namely, the busy season, from 
April to November, and the slack season, 
from November to March ; and the rates 
which must be accordingly different are 
given below. 

The rates of wa^es in the slack season in 
Assam^;-— In the slack season, deep hoeing^of 
twelve to sixteen 7ials of ground constitutes 
one hffzira and is worth five to six annas in 
the Assam V»llcy, and four to five annas in 
the Surma Valley, A number of eighty to 
one hundred and twenty plants aVe to be 
lightly pruned for 'one hazira and it will 
bring* three to four annas. Heavy pruning 
of fifty to sixty plants is remunerated with 
three to five annas. During this season, 
due to the hardness of the ground, in 
one hour one female worker can complete 
forking of thirt^^ to forty plants and is paid 
four pice fer it. One chifd’has to fork 
twenty to thirty plants per hour and eighty 


to one hundred and twehty plants .in one 
hazira and is given two to* three piCe per 
hour. Pruning cannot, be entrusted tp all 
women ; previous apprenticeship and a 
certain amount of alacrity and muscular 
strength are needed. A woman forks 
twenty plants for two pice and earns three 
annas to three and ‘a half annas per diem. 
But pruning is more remunerative ; she can 
prune about twenty plants in an hour and 
is paid three pice* for it Her daily comings 
then amount to four or four and a half 
annas. If plants are small, the payment is two 
pice per twenty plants. In /the case of 
‘ ‘down pruning” the raje is four pice to five 
pice per twenty bushes. About one-eighth of 
the total number of bushes, or acreage under 
cultivation, is down pruned each year and 
one-fourth of the garden plants are slashed 
each year in order that shoots might 
appear earlier ojn them. In the whole of 
Lakhimpur, pruning is dppe on piece rate 
basis, one nal one ^pice. This, of course, 
varies from garden to garden. 

During this non-plucking season, child- 
ren mostly work in* the nursery for three to 
four hours receiving two to three annas per 
diem, d'hey prepare tlie ground, provide 
sheds for the young plants, collect bamboos 
and other raw materials from the jungle for 
making sheds. They alsd water the plants. 
The task of weeding and forking being 
largely transferred to women, children are 
scarcely employed for these operations. 
Those children, who are not provided work 
in •the nursery, tend cows, kill birds, 
collect fuel and perform other Homestic 
tasks. During thi$ period, the family 
earnings greatly diminish and extreme 
po\?erty prevails among^ the workers. 

The rates of wages in the busy season 
in Assam. —In the busy season, one man 
has to complete light hoeing of thirty-five 
to forty-five nals in one hazira and receives 
four to five annas. The ground must be 
*hoed as early as possible after the rain has 
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8C< in. .'fhc cmplbyer* thereforef j^cnerally 
has much interest in hours, 

extension of ovgrtimc and increased 
intensity of work. Hence, the unit system 
isS introduced for hoeing. No (tcca 

work is possible after deep hoein^» ; but 
when hoeing is light the labourer can do 
ticca work according tt) actual conditions 

Forking of thirty to forty plants can be 
complyfed in less tljan oifo hour for which 
two to three picc is paid, and for one hrtrciy 
one hundred and eigiKy to two hundred and 
thirty plants^are to be covered, (icnerdly, 
forking is practised from December to 
April. Btdorc tlw rain sets in, the ha:na 
rate for forking is one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty plants. In .voft 
grouiul, in three hours, one hundred and 
twenty plants ean 1 h‘ ft>rkcd, whereas, in 
hard soil, the ssarne number of plants require 
live to six lioi^r^i. The rate of payment, 
however, remains the same. 

I^or line plucking! the actual rate is one 
pice per seer and ten •annas per maund. 
Plucking, is mastly done on piece or unit 
biijiis. In the beginning and in the end of the 
pludcing -eason, i.e., in May, June and 
November, ** coapsc ' plucking is done and 
eight annas per mlund is the rate. When 
coarse ” plucking is done, a woman can 
earn at a higher rate than when the plucking 
is line. From April to June, iMie rupee is 
paid for each maund. From June to Novem- 
ber, for lino plucking, nine annas to«tcn 
t annas pet nv.umd is paid. A good plucker 
can earn as much as one rupee per day, 
C^n some estates in Assam even twelve to 
sixteen annas per maund is paid. For a tery 
short period only, say for a month or so, 
the leaves arc prucked coarse. For one 
month, i.c., three or four roundvS in March 
or April, one worker cannot pluck more 
than twenty pounds in eight to nine hours. 
During these dftys, tl*^ labourer gets wages* 


by haziru system and women are paid at the 
rate of three annas to four annas per hazira. 
When the flushes are plenty and one can 
pluck more than twenty pounds, the unit 
system is adopted for payment. . c 

• The children are mostly employed foe 
forking and weeding. Thirty to forty 
plants are forked in an hour and one hund- 
red and twenty to one hundred and sixty 
plants forked would make up one hazird^ 
the remuneration being two and a half annas 
to three annas. From December^to March, 
they can accomplish only twenty to thirty 
plants in an hour and are paid two pice for 
it. In the plucking season, if a child brings 
tea pounds in his c^uota of leaves, he 
receives an amount equivalent to one 
henira of a woman, i.e., three annas. 
During this season, mora than fifty per 
cent of the children pluck afid contribute 
leaves to the basket of their mothers. 
Cirown-up children are paid at two annas 
to two and a half annas per hdzivu and 
they flear otf the weeds of seventy to 
eighty plants, requiring four to live 
hours. 

During the cours^of the year, the wage 
rate per hour for an adult male labourer 
scarcely exceeds one anna, irrespective of 
the nature of the task and the condition 
of the work. In the case of the woman, 
for about four months, December, January, 
February and March, when ^he is engaged 
in light pruning and forking, the rate of her 
earnings falls consider<fbIy below one anna 
per hour and during the rest of the year,* 
when she is mostly engaged in pIuckitYj|» it is 
generally one anna per hour. 

In the South, in tea plantations, the 
rate for leaf plucking wa§ uniform until 
1942, being three piefe per pound of leaf 
plucked. Aftef 1942, varying wites are paid 
from aistrict*to district and even froin estate 
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to estate. The rates vary from three to four 
pjes per pound. V^any estates pay three 
pies per pound in the months of heavy 
ilush and four pies in the slack season. In 
som^ estates the procedure is to pay four 
pies per pound during any month when the 
plucking average per worker per day falls, 
below sixteen pounds. 

The rates of payments in the Dooars . — 
In the Dooars, the tasks vary according to 
the circumstances. For deep hoeing, {he 
usual hazira task is twelve to fifteen lugees, 
and for light hoeing it is twenty-five to 
forty lugees. The worker will receive 
four annas for it. A liigee measures 
1 2 ft. X 1 2 ft. A strong coolie could perform 
Ifls task in the rains in about five hours. 
He woijld take longer on hard soil in dry 
weather. An inferior coolie might take 
half as long agjiin. In pruning, the rate 
varies accordiQg to the size and age of the 
bushes and the style adopted. The skiffing 
of about three hundred to four hundred 
bushes would represent the average task 
requiring six to seven hours, though a 
good worker might finish it in five hodrs or 
even le.ss; only ten to fifteen bushes can be 
heavily pruned in one hazira, while sixty 
to eighty bushes can b|p covered in medium 
pruning. Forking with manuring of one 
hundred and fifty bushes is paid three 
annas, and it takes about six hours. The 
pluckers are actually paid one pice per seef, 
though it is said that one pice a pound is the 
rate. The illiterate coolies take one seer as 
equivalent to one pound and hence are 
cheated. A good plucker working nine 
hours a day in the height of the season can 
double his or her monthly wages and in 
some instances can exceed even this. And, 
for three months in the year, he or she can 
earn six or seven rupees more per month. 

At high elevations in the Nilgiris, the 
system of cultivation is peculiar. Like 
Darjeeling, tljgre^s no severe* labour in the 


form of hoeing which would be ruinous ip 
the soil on the steep hill skies. Plutfking 
continues more or less throughout the year. 
Ten pounds represent the avefage amount 
plucked throughout, the season on an 
estate at six thousand feet. In May, June 
and July, the task varies from twelve to 
fifteen pounds ; two lo three pice per pound 
being paid for ticca. The bushes are not 
pruned every year, but every two to three 
years on the average. • 

The rates of wages for tke factory workers. 
— The factory employs only about five to 
ten per cent of the total labour»force on an 
estate. The average number of factory- 
workers in Assam wa*s ^3,737 in 1939 
and 44,286 in 1940. The total wages 
paid being Rs. 38,07,383/- in 1939 and 
Rs. 37,80,41 1/' in 1940. The average income 
per annum was calculated to be eighty- 
seven rupees in 1939 and eighty-six rupees 
in 1940.' The engine man working on daily 
wage basis receives five annas and six pies 
per day working eight to ten hours ; those 
who work on monthly wage basis receive 
thirteen to fifteen rupees per month. Every- 
body is granted four days leave per month. 
Rollers and fermenters receiVe about sjx 
annas per day of eight hours. Women sorters 
receive five to six annas per maund of sorted 
tea. They generally can sort one and a half 
maund of tea in a day and receive seven 
annas and six pies. Those who attend the 
firing machines get six to twelve annas, 
working for ten to eleven hours per day. 
Theyi get the highest pay among the factory 
workers. The task of firing is the most 
strenuous and the laboufer is granted one 
hour leave after every four hours of work. 
Iq Darjeeling four annas per woman is 
paid for sorting tea. Other lafbourers in the 
factory are employed on a •monthly payment 
basis, the rate b'eing nine to ten rupees 
per month. In the Dooars, nine to twelve 
rupees is the monthly wage rate in the 


1 Report on the Working of ihfi FJttaries’ Act in Assam, 1940. 
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TABLE II 

Average Earnings of faitu or hasti Labourers an Tea Estates in the Assam 
Valley for the Months of March and September, 1934-44. 


193^—34 
1934—35 
1935 -36 
1936-37 
19 37- 38 

1938 - - 39 

1939 - 40 
1940 -41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 
1943.- 44 


Average monthly cash 
earnings per worker on 
the books 


Men I Women 

2 ! 3 

Rs, as.ps.j Rs. as. ps. 


Av1?rage monthly wages 


Men I Women ChiKl- 

I 

‘5 6 7 


Rs.as.ps. Rs. as.ps.| Rs. as.ps.j Rs.as.ps. Rs.as.ps 


4 7 3;4 7 10 1211 3 

4 61114 6 9121111 
4 9 6 I 4 9 2 2 14 2 

4964461307 

4 11 10 4 7 2 3 0 2 

5 2 1 5 1 10 3 5 1 

4 15 1 5 1 9 3 5 7 


8 4 9 8 12 2 




Average daily cash 



earnings per day 

or 

part 


of the day worked 




Men 


omen 

' Child- 







leu 



8, 


9 


10 


Rs. as 

.ps. 

Rs. 

as.ps. 

As 

. as.ps. 

0 

4 

3 

0 

^ 1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 1 

0 

2 

9 

0 

4 

• 5 

0 

4 1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

6 

,0 

4 1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

7 

0 

4 1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

5 

2 

0 

4 5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 9 

0 

3 

5 

0 

6 

II 

0 

5 8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

8 

7| 

0 

6 6 ! 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 


•TABLE III 

Average Earnings of Settled Labourers on Tea Estates in the Surma 
Valley for the Months of March and September, 1934 44. 


1933— 34 

1934— 35 

1935— 36 

1936— 37 

1937— 38 

1938— 39 

1939— 40 

1940— 41 

1941— 42 

1942— 43 

1943— ^44 



Average monthly cash 












Average daily c 

:ash 




earnings per worker 

on 



Average monthly wages 



earnings per day < 

or part 



t 

:hc 

books 














of the day worked 




Men 

Women 

1 Child- 


Men 

Women 

1 Child- 


Men 

1 

! Women 

Child' 



1 




ren 









ren 









ren 


2 

1 

1 

3 



4 



5 



.6 

i 


7 



8 

i 



9 


10 


Rs. as. pa. 

Rs. as.ps. 

1 

Rs. as^ps. 

Rs. as.ps.l 

! 

Rs 

. as.ps. 

Rs. as.^s. 

Rs. as.ps. 

Rs. 

as.ps. 

Rs, 

as.ps. 

5 

6 3 

3 

11 

1 

10 

1 

2 

10 

2 






1 

1 

1 




0 

3 

9 

8 : 

0 

2 

7 

0 

1 

10 

5 

10 9 

3 

12 

4 

2 

11 

5 




1 






0 

3 

4 ; 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

1 

5 

12 11 

4 

0 

1 

2 

13 

7 






i 




0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

0 

5 

10 11 

4 

1 

10 

2 

12 

9 










0 

3 

9 

9 

2 

9 

0 

1 

n 

6 

2 5 

4 

4 

1 

1 2 

15 

2 










0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

1 

11 

6 

5 6 

4 

5 

6 

3 

2 

2 










0 

4 

5 

1 0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

6 

4 7 

4 

7 

3 

3 

1 

8 

8 

0 

0 

6 

4 

11 

4 

6 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

9 

5 

•8 10 

4 

12 

4 

3 

3 

5 

6 

15 

2 

6 

13 

0 

4 

7 

3 

0 

5 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

10 

6 

15 O' 

5 

7 

1 

2 

11 

0 

9 

2 

8 

8 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

0 

5 

11 

1 0 

4 

11 

0 

3 

2 

, 7 

"4 3 

5 

7 

2 

3 

8 

6 

9 

7 

9 

7 

11 

3 

I 4 

11 

6 

0 

6 

8 

1 0 

4 

9 

i 0 

3 

3 

7 

13 7 

5 

10 

6 

3 

* 

12 

10 

10 

5 

4 

• 

8 

6 

1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

6 

7 

1 0 

5 

2 

0 

3 

2 
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TABLE IV 

Average Earnings offalcu oj basti Labourers on Tea Estates in^the Surma 
Valk;y for the Months of March and September, 1934-44. 




Average monthly 

:ash 








Average daily cash 



earnings per workt 

r on 


Average monthly wages 


earnings per day or part 



the hot»ks 









of the day worked •; 

Year 


Men Women 

Child- 


Men Women 


Child* 


) 

Men ! Women 

Child • 






ren 





ren 



i 



ren • 



2 

3 


4 


5 

6 


7 


8 

i 

9 



10 • 


Rs. iis.p‘j. Rs 

a'*. ps. Rs as.ps 

Rs as 

ps- R.s.as.ps- 

Rs. as.ps. 

Rs. as.ps.i Rs. 

as.ps. 

Rs. 

as. ps 

19})- )4 . , 

4 

2 10 : .3 

10 

10 2 

1 2 






0 

2 

5 ! 0 

2 

4 

0 

1 5 

19)4- }5 ... 

.4 

S 1 3 

5 

s ' 2 

2 7 






0 

2 

9 1 0 

2 

5 

0 

2 0 

19)!)- )6 ... 

r 4 

4 8 3 

5 

3 ' 2 

2 4 






0 

3 

0 j 0 

2 

5 

0 

1 8 

19)6-17 . 

4 

8 7.3 

3 

2 ‘ 2 

3 7 






0 

3 

0 1 0 

2 

5 

0 

1 7 

19)7- )8 .. 

4 

14 3* 3 

1 

5 ■ 2 

3 S 






0 

3 

5 1 0 

2 

7 

0 

1 11 

19 )H )9 

4 

V S 3 

7 

3 i 2 

5 3 






0 

3 

1 1 0 

2 

8 

0 

2 If 

19)9 . 40 .. 

4 

2 H ) 

7 

3 2 

t> 5 

7 

f 

0 5 8 3 

4 

6 0 

0 

4 

8 I 0 

3 

8 

0 

2 4 

1940- 41 .. 

4 

10 8 , 3 

7 

10 2 

6 4 

4 

11 

9 s 14 11 

3 

12 11 

0 

5 

1 0 

4 

2 

(; 

2 9 

1941 - 42 ... 

5 

3 6 3 

y 

4 2 

11 0 

V 


6 6 111 

4 

15 10 

0 

5 

3' 0 

3 

11 

0 

3 0 

1942 4) 

5 

12 0 4 

0 

1 2 

10 9 

8 

14 

10 () 9 9 

3 

14 10 

0 

5 

10 I 0 

4 

4 

0 

2 5 

194) — 44 

7 

2 4,4 

5 

5 : 3 

3 11 

12 

1 

0 7 14 9 

5 

3 2 

0 

6 

6|g 

4 

10 

0 

2 10 


The following tables illustrate the sampled gardens in the Dooars in 1940 and 
average monthly cash earnings arrived 1944 and in live gardens each in the Terai 
at by dividing the total earnings by the and Darjeeling in 1939 and 1944. ^ 
average working streAgth in nine of the 


TABLE V 

Average Monthly Earnings in certain Gardens in the Dooars ia 1940 and 1944. 


Garden 


A 

B 

c: 

n 

E 

r 

G 

H 

I 


Weighted Average 




1940 

Men 


1 Women 

Rs. as. 

ps. 

' Rs. ns. ps. 

10 0 

2 

:• 6 5 0 

8 0 

0 

1 6 2 7 

7. 9 

7 

i 6 7 4 

9 10 

1 

1 7 0 0 

7 0 

0 

! 5 0 0 

10 3 

2 

i 6 12 2 

9 0 

8 

1 6 3 2 

9 9 

9 

1 6 3 6 

7*14 

7 

1 5 9 5 


j Children 

I 

I Rs. as, ps. 


3 15 
2 7 


2 8 
1 8 

2 
3 
2 


6 
0 
8 10 
8 8 
1 3 
4 8 



1944 


Men 

Women 

j Children 

Rs. as. ps. 

1 

j Rs. as. ps. 

j Rs. as. ps. 

.15 9 0 

' 10 .5 9 

6 6 9 

14 14 5 

i 10 12 0 

3 5 3 

12 1 3 

; 8 ai 11 

3 4 6 

14 13 1 

1888 

3 6 1 

11 0 0 

1 7 0 0 

2 0*0 

13 9 1 

1 10 1 0 

4 15 0 

10 7 4 

[ 8 0 0 

3 2 0 

16 9 7 

10 10 9 

4 13 5 

13 15 6 

8 10 9 

3 9 5 

13 8 0 

• 

• 

1 ‘ 

8 ‘12 6^ 

^ 3 14 11 

u 


2 Rei>m on Conditions of Labour m Plantatim^in India. 1946, pp. 79-80. 
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TABLE VI 

Average Monthly Eatnings in Selected Gardens in the Terai ai)d Darjeeling m 1939 and 1944. 






1939 








l'944 

» 

^ 


• Garden 

Men 


Women 

Children 

Men 


Women 

Children 


Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

ns. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. as. 

ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Terai 


-- 



- 


- 






» 




A 

9 

2 

5 

5 

7 

0 

2 

11 

0 

15 

4 

0 

10 9 

5 

5 4 

8 

. B 

8 

7 

4 

7 

2 

11 

3 

4 

0 

9 

12 

4 

9 12 

10 

3 4 

0 

c 

8 

5 

9 

7 

13 

9 

3 

12 

2 

18 

10 

3 

14 8 

10 

7 10 

7 

D 

7 

1 

9 

6 

13 

7 i 

2 

0 

6 

8 

2 

3 • 

8, 7 

2 

1,5 

5 

E 

8 

14 

I 1 

7 

6 

1 

2 

8 

4 

17 

10 

1 

13 4 

5 

4*11 

6 

Darjeeling 



1 














A ... 1 

8 

5 

1 

6 

1 

0 

4 

5 

0 

10 

9 

5 i 

7 6 

1 

5 4 

4 

B ... 1 

8 

2 

1 

6 

8 

0 1 

3 

4 

0 

9 

12 

0 

8 2 

1 

4 1 

0 

c ... i 

8 

9 

5 i 

6 

9 

3 1 

3 

5 

9 

13 

6 

1 

11 8 

0 

6 8 

0 

D ... i 

8 

7 


6 

12 

0 ! 

2 

12 

10 

13 

8 

0 

1 10 2 

1 i 

5 1 

0 

E 

6 

13 

9 1 

5 

7 

6 

3 

5 

9 

8 

12 

0 

1 6*14 

7 

3 13 

9 

Weighted average 

for the district 







1 

4 

1 

1 

8 i 

9 12 10 

4 9 

1 


Close observation of these tables will 
reveal that the earnings in different loca- 
lities are wid^jly different and in Assam 
the earnings of the settled labourers are 
higher than those of the faltu or hasti 
labourers. 

The Royal Commission states'* t^at in 
1929-30 the average monthly earnings 
(obtained by dividing the total monthly 
earnings by the average daily working 
strength) in the Assam Valley were 
Rs. 13-8-7 for men, Rs. 11-1-7 for women 
and Rs. 7-8-6 for children. In the Surma 
Valley the corresponding averages wefe 
Rs. 10-11-0, Rs. 8-6-1 and Rs. 5-6-2 res- 


pectively. The earnings began to decline 
as a result of the depres.sion in 1930 and 
the trend was accelerated by the Interna- 
tional Tea Control which cime into opera- 
tion in 1933-34. The Control restricted 
production which resulted in the reduc- 
tion of work and consequently of 
earnings of labour. The earnings have 
shown an upward tendenr.y in< recent 
years, but they have not even now fSTChtd 
the level of 1929-30. 

The rates of payment per hazira in 
different tea growing areas in India are given 
below : 


TABLE VII 



Assam 

Surma 

Dooars 

Darjeeling 

WynJd 

Nilgiris 

Coimbatore 

• 

Valfey 
Rs. as. ps. 

Valley 
Rs. as. ps. 

Rs. as..ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Rs. *as. ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Men 

0 5 0 
to 

0 4 0 

0 3 6 
to 

• 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 8 
to 

0 4 0 

Women 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

o o 

o o 

0 4 0 1 

0 2 8 
to ' 

0 4 3 

0 *2 6 
to 

0 2 6 

Children 

0 2*0 
# to 

0 2 6 

0 .2 0 1 

0 1 6 

0 2 6 

1 

0 3 0 

0 1 4 
to 

0 2 0 

0 2 8 

0 1 0 
to 

0 2 0 

0 1 6 
to 

0 2 0 


3 Report of the Royal Commifsiofl on l,abour in India, p. 387, 
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• In the Assurfl Valley, there -are a few Dooars than in Assam and the children 
jjardens where men arc pait^ six annas per are paid extremely low^ The employment 
hazir^i. But the av^^raiJie co()lie of those of children in large numbers, in most of 
gardens is* more efficient than the coolie the cases as substitutes for women, vitally, 
elsewhere. I hider tlH^)ld ha::ira system, he affects the earnings of both men and wopien. 
can stop work whenever he likes and is paid C^hilvlrcn are paid still lower wages in the 
proportionatclv. It is saivl that fiv'e annas ^ilgiris, where both children and women 
are paivl in the Nilgiris oMy tti such men as do are the w'orst sufferers, womens rate 
twenty-five per cent more work than men being only two and a half annas per hazira. 
who usually <.arn four annas. The general Tht* average daily earnings vary consiefer- 
rate is^ reckonevl at, four -annas for a man. ably from district to district according to 
two and a half to three annas for a woman the vary-ng rates of wages and the volume 
atul one to two annas for a child. I hv rate of employment. The low average daily 
of wages i% comparatively k)wer in the c.ish earnings per day are given below: 

TAITi; Vlll 


Meti 
Women 

t ihiklren 

The average daily ca.sh earning.s were 
. 1 ABLh IX ■' the highest in the Assam Valley and lowest 

in the districts of Darjeeling and Dooars 
and in Madras. In Assam, again, the 
Lakhimpur district showed the highest 
average daily cash earnings as will be 
evident from the table below. Though the 
basic wages have not been changed on the 
As.sam gardens for several years past, 
there has been an increase* in daily wages 
due to the Indian Tea Association's policy 
of mailing more work available to labour 
td meet the rise in the cost of living. The 
average daily cash earnings of settled labour, 
district-wise, in As.sam gardens, in 1939 and 
1944, are given below. The table also shows 
the variation in the average daily cash 
earnings per day in different districts of 
Assam. 

4 Annim! Ri’/)oi t on the Working of Tea Distritts Emigrant labour Act (XXII of 1932) for 1944. * 

5 Repoit on an Erufuiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, p. 130. 


• 

• South 


Central 

Travancore, 


rra\iincc3re 

Munar and 
Annamalias 


Rs. 

a.s. 

ps. 

RsS. as. ps. 

Men 

• 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 7 .0 

\\onicn ... 

*0 

5 

0 

0 .5 0 

C>hildrcn 

0 

2 

to 

6 

0 3 .6 . 
to 


•0 

4 

6 

• 

0 4 6 


Assam .'surni.i 

Valley' \'alk->‘ 

Ks. as. ps. Rs. as. p 

0 8 2 0 7 S 

0 8*10 0 511 

d 4 h 4 I 


Dooars Darjeeling 

R.s. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 

0 4 8 0 4 0 

0 2 9 0 3 3 

0 1 3 0 2 6 


Wynad Nilgiris 


Rs. 

> as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps 

0 

^7* 

1 

p 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

Q 

0 

.5 

0 

(° 

3 

0 

1 ° 

3 

0 

1 

to 



to 


1 0 

4 

0 

^ 0 

4 

0 
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TABLE Xo 


• 

^ 1939 



(Average of Marsh attd ‘September) 

# 



1944 

V 

• Districts 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Men 

•Women , 

Children 

> 

Ils. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

JLs 

as 

. ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Darrang 

... 0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

9 

*0 

6 

8 : 

0 

4 

10 

.Goalpata 

... 0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

7 

0 

9 

6 

0 

6 

9 

0 

4 

1 

Kamrup 

... 0 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

7 

10 

0 

5 

8 

0 

4 

4 

Lakhimpur 

... 0 

6 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

8 

11 

0 • 

8 

4 ; 

0 


5 

Nowgong 

... 0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

7 

2 

0 

7 

2 ; 

0 

4 

3 

Sebsagar 

... 0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

•'7 

0 

2 

8 

0 

7 

9 

0 

6 

7 i 

0 

S 

0 

Cachar 

... 0 

4 

11 

, 0 

4 

0 

■ 0 

2 

11 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 

2 

Sylhet 

.... 0 

.3 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

11 

0 

6 

9 

. 0 . 

4 

— 1 

U 1 

f 

0 

3 

2 


The ticca carninf3;s constitute no small The av'eraRC monthly ticca carninjis in 
part or the total income of the labourers, some of the Assam tea j»ardens in 1959 and 
In the Dooars, they constitute about 1944 are f^veir below : 
thirty per cent of the total monthly earnings. 


TABLE XI' 


Average Monthly ticcitr Earnings in some Assam Tea Gardens in*l9 59 and 1944. 








19^9 








1944 

• 



1 

Garden 

Men 


Women 

Children 

Men 


Women 

Cdiildrcn 1 



Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

R 

>. as 

. ps. 1 

Rs. 

as! 

• 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Assam 

Valley 







* 





1 




i 



A 


0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

. 0 

0 

3 

0 


11 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

B 


2 


0 

1 

7 

9 

1 I 

2 

4 

3 

15 

5 ■ 

2 

12 

8 

1 2 

1 

2 

C 


• 0 

5 

2 ! 

0 

10 

8 

i (Not 

ava 

liable) 

1 

15 

5 

0 

n 

5 

' (Not available) 

Surma 

Valley 



















D 


0 

IS. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

! *0 

0 

5 

1 

9 

11 

0 

I 

7 

i 

0 

5 

E 


0 

12 

S ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

^ , 

0 

4 

1 

1 0 

4 

5 

F 


0 

ll 

6 i 

' 0 

6 

9 

0 

2 

4 

3 

12 

3 1 

1 

9 

6 

1 2 

6 

9 

G 


0 

10 

9 i 

1 0 

8 

7 

: 0 

2 

.6 • 

1 

4 

6 ! 

0 

15 

9 

1 0 

3 

1 

H 


1 

2 

11 

i 0 

1 

7 

' 0 

5 

10 

2 

8 

6 1 

0 

1 

1* 

! 0 

5 

1 

I 


0 

8 

9 

! 0 

5 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

14 

1 i 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

11 

J 


1 

7 

0 

' 0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

2 

10 

2 

1 

5 

1 1 

4 

8 

K 


0 

12 

3 

i ^ 

i 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

1 • 1 

0 

4 

1 

; 0 

1 

4 

5 


6 Annr*i Reporfs on the Woking of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXll of 1932) for 1939 and 1944 
^ Rebort on an Enaairv into Caiiditiom of Labour iit Platitationr in India, p. 46.^ 
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, The ticca earnings have g^nc up in 
1944^35 compared to 1939, as a result of the 
policy of making more work avaHahle to 
lahoVir and •that is' mainly responsible for 
the risSe in the daily cj^sh earnings, 

Tlie average daily cash earnings per 
day or part of the day of the faltu or 
basti labourer; in the same year were 
different from the daily earnings of the 
labourers settled in the garden. In 194 3^44, 
the average monthlv%cash t^irnings for settled 
lahourers in the Assam Valley were 
Rs. 9-10-3 for men, Rs. 7-13-1 lor wonun 
and Rs. 5-14-10 for children, wlureas 
that of the jaltti labourers were 
Rs. 7-'4'7 for mefi, Rs. 6-4-3 for women and 
Rs. 4" .3-3 for children. In the Surma Valley 
also» during the same year, the average 
monthly cash earnings for settled lahourers 
were Rs.7-1 3-7 for men, Rs.5-10-6 for women 
artd Rj?. 3-12-10 for children whereas that 
of the faltu UUiuret^ were Rs. 7-2-4 t<^r 
men, Rs. 4-5-5 for w^men, and Rs. 3-3-11 
for children. This is ijiainly due to the fact 
that the faltu lahourers cultivate their own 
lands and work occasionally in the gardeir 
accordity to their convenience. More work 
hy of ticca is also given to the settled 
labourers tlinn to the faltu lahourers. 

The averaj^c •monthly earnings . — The 
average monthly earning^s of men, women 
;u\d children settled on the garden in 
Assam, the Dooars, Oarjoeling and the 
Nilgiris were as in table XII. 

It is evident that the tgeneral lev?l of 
wages oY the te;i garden lahourers is 
exceedingly low. 


TABLE XII 


Assam 

Valley'^ 

Surma 

Valley'^ 

Dooars 


Darjeeling 


Nilgiris .. 


Men Women 


ChLId^ 

•ren 


Rs, as.ps. Rs. as.ps. Rs. as.ps 

! 

9 10 3 7 13 1| 5 14.10| 

7 13 7 5 10 6| 3 12 10 

4 14 0 3 12 6 , 2 10 0 


to 


to 


to i to 


5 8 0 3 14 0! 2 15 0 

j i 

6 0 o' 4 4 2: 2 2 9 


to 


‘ to 


6 4 0 4 13 6! 3 4 0 

5 0 0 3 rz 0 1 8 0 

to I to to 

38 948024 01 


mi.vtric.';, in these two localities, earn con- 
cessions at the rat^e of one pice per hazira 
per coolie ; the number of sardars in the 
Dooars are increasing every year. Previously 
there were six to ten sardars per thousand 
coolies. But at present there are fifteen 
to twenty sardars per thousand coolies. 
This, coupled with unauthorised deductions 
from coolies’ pay, is responsible to a large 
extent for the low level of- their monthly 
earnings. The replacement of men and 
women 'by child labour also accounts for 
their low monthly earnings. 


(.Causes of low eammgs: 1. CJonccssion.s to 
the intermediary. — In the Dooars and the 
Nilgiris the mo^thly earnings of the 
labourers are the lowest. ’The sardars and 


2. Absenteeism. — ^The degree of 
absenteeism that prevails in areas and 
among different races of coolies is also 
responsible for the general low level of the 


tOth Sepwmb^r Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, (XXff of 1932) (or the year ending 


9Loc. cit. • 
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average monthly earnings. The coolies 
are by nature sluggish and improvident and 
often remain content with an income allow- 
ing only the bare amenities of life. The day 
following the market day shows the lowest 
level of attendance ; hardly fifty per cent of 
tiie coolies turn out to work. They drink* 
profusely on the market day and idle 
away their time. 

In *1900, the Deputy Commissioner 
estimated that coolies in the Doonrs 
did not, on the average, work for more than 
eighteen to twenty days in the month. 


It is said* that men work, well for .four 
hours, but that, if attempts are made to 
exact much heavier tasks, dissatisfaotion 
results, and the coolies may strike or 
proceed to other esAtes where the tasks 
are easier. A great difficulty is to be faced 
in turning out the coolies to work. The 
average at work varies from fifty to seventy 
per cent of the total labour force. As such, 
a much larger resident force is required 
than what obtains ’on most Assam gardens. 
The following table shows the percentage 
of absenteeism for the last six years: 


TABLE Xlll'" 

Absenteeism among Settled Labourers in Assam Gardens, 1931-44. 


Year 

Total number of labourers 
on books (average of two 
months, March and Septem- 
ber) 

Average 
idaily working 
strength 

rercentage 

of ' • 

attendance 

• 

Percentage 

of 

a b-sen teeism 

1938-39 ... 

565,427 

422,726 

• 

74.80 

25.20 

1939__40 ... 

570,354 

436,771 

76.60 

23.40 • 

1940—41 

539,031 

412,804 

76.60 .■ 

23.40 

1941--^42 ... 

588,163 

424,296 

72.10 

27.90 

1942—43 ... 

» 

560,525 

1 

430,094 

76.70 

23.30 

1943—44 ... 

• 

542,099 . 

40*4,050 

1 

• 75.50 

• 

24»60 


The above table shows the extent of during 1938 to 1944. The rate of absen- 
absenteeism. During 1941-42, it reached the teeism is higher in Bengal and Comparatively 
highest level, being 27.90 per cent. There lower in Southern Indian The following 
have not been any appreciable change, table gives the percentage of absenteeism 
however, in the percentage of absenteeism in those areas for the period 1943-44: 

10 con^iled in the Report on on Entjuivy into Cortflitions of Labour in Plantations in Inrj^a (p, 38) from 

the Reports of the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932) for respective years. 
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4 Am.}-. Xl\'" 


Area.s 

PiTicntagc* of 
a 1 ‘sc‘ntc*v‘isfn on 


t br a\ eraije* 


1 )oo'irs (101 gardens) . 

]\ so 

dVrai (ZO /.c-ns) ... 


1 )arjec‘ling ( ] > g.u\r<‘nsj 

21. (n'' 

ScHith Indiii (d*) gar- 


dens) « 

1 7 CO 


Hk* pr»)l>rcn) ot jl''sciit(;risin j 
c’oinpK'x oiu*. itnp(>rt;u)<\' is rttotnnM 1 
iu»t (or its Is i»n pioilik tioii Imi 

also as a lion oi tlu* workcas' nH)r.}Iv' 

an^l Jist. ipliiK*. Siuh a pc fwntas^c ol 


absenteeism is a direct result of a number 
of factors, both persi)nal and organisa- 
tional, including industrial health, longer 
hours, domestic obligations and lowet 
standard of living enforced by low earnings. 
Sicki\ess due to minor epidemics perpetuate 
throughout the \ear in the tea plantation^. 
The workers suitering trcmi malnutrition, 
and living in insanitary conditions, arc 
most susceptible lo attacks of influenza, 
aoIlIs, hook-worm, malaria, dysentery and 
other common forms of sickness. 
Moreover, tlie u orkers are most uncharita- 
bly dispensed to a\ ail medical aids and would 
ni4)re readily like to stay away from work. 

^'Iu‘ mtr of absentt*eism is the highest 
tinoi^g women. I hc‘ tollowang table 
provides a comparison of the ‘rates of 
ab.sentec‘ism lvtw(‘en men, wk)men and 
children. 


VAWlh X\ ‘ 


«• 

^Months 

« 

Ml-ii 

Women 

C'hildrt*!! 

Jj^-^uary 

)1.01 


63.42 

bVbruary 

Vi.l'-) 

26.24 

59.66 

Maivli 

C.IS 

29.10 

60.99 

April 

a.n 

.\S.21 

65.04 

May 

29. 5() 

35. S5 

64.23 

lune 

)i.i] 

35.06 

()0.48 

July 

32.24 

37.62 

70.18 

AugUsSt 

33.61 

40.05 

69.59 

September 

12.55 

39.60 ‘ 

69.58 

C\'tcdx'r ^ 

2^.92 

55.21 

66.21 

November » 

51.27 

32.98 

61.50 

December 

... ' 31.29 

. _ 

40.62 

62.48 


r luHigh women had been more married women, is also responsible for the 
trcciucutl^ absent tl^ian men, they high percentage of absenteeism ; and, 
generally had more justification. Mas.s unless the dual responsibilities of w^omen 
employment ot women, especially of are recognised and*^catered for, they wilL 

11 P)h/wnvinf()CW/riano./Lci/w7 i/1 P/anranoFU'jn /mlui, 1946 np 78 7^5 and ? LS 

12 p. 78 . * • 1 » ♦ 
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always take time for household duties and 
remain constantly worried and harassed 
bV the impossibility of keeping up both 

home and the job. 

• 

Puring recent years, there has been 
a fall in the degree of absenteeism and a 
dearth of labour is felt in every garden.* 
In the Assam tea gardens, the daily 
average labour strength, as compared with 
the' total number of labourers in the books 
for 193506, shows that absenteeism v^as 
23.00 per cent in the case of men, 29*00 
per cent in the case of women and 30*00 per 
cent in the case of children, or 26*60 per 
cent in the case of all labourers combined.*** 
Five years later, in 1940-41, the figure for 
absenteeism came down to 21*00 per cent 
for men, 27.00 per cent for women and 
26*60 per cent for children. During 1941-42 
and 1943-44, it Ijas gone down still further 
to 23*30 per c^nt and 24*50 per cent on the 
average, respectively. To cope with the 
increased rate of war production, most 
of the labourers are compelled to turn 
out regularly and are universally required 
to work overtime for a considerable length 
of time. Planters have devised various 
means to encourage workers to turn up 
regularly for work, such as granting a 
good attendance bonus of eight annas per 
week for six days’ attendance. Indirect 
punitive measures are also used to 
prevent* absenteeism such as holding ba<!k 
a part of the rice ration, etc.*^ 

The IndiaA Tea Association contented 
that the average of the best and worst 
/nonths — September and March — cannot 
show accurately the average percentage for 
the whole year. But, in this respect, the 
observations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour seem to be sufficiently convincing. 


They state tnat “the cnijistancy of the 
published !igures for Septen>ber and Mgrch 
makes jt unlikely that there have been 
substantial changes in the .percentages 
attending at other seasons. In considering 
the extent of absenfeeism in the Assam 
tea gardens, it is important to bear in mind 
the subsidiary occupation of the garden 
worker. The most important is private 
cultivation, but household duties in agricul- 
tural surroundings such as the piirchases 
of weekly supplies from tfte markot, the 
collection of firewood, the grazing of cattle, 
the threshing of cotn, etc., make a consider- 
able demand on the workers’ time and 
particularly o^n that of the women. 
Absenteeism is, therefore,*' to some extent 
inevitable 

Inaccuracy of the figures of the average 
monthly cash earnings of ivorkers in Assam. 
— The figures of the average monthly 
cash earnings in the tea gardens of 
Assam are supplied by the Government 
of Assam in its annual report on immigrant 
labour. In order to‘ obtain the average 
monthly cash earnings, the figures, for the 
total wages paid, are divided by the figures, 
for the average daily working strength, fn 
the months of March and September, 
representing respectively the slack and the 
busy seasons of the year. But the average 
of the earnings of these two months cannot 
be said to represent the average monthly 
cash earnings because earnings during the 
rest of the months in the respective 
seasijns stand much below these levels. 
For the monthly average earnings, the 
average of twelve months should be taken 
into consideration. 

Need of separate vuag^ statistics for 
labourers without private lands to cultivate . — • 


13 Worked out from the Reports of the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932) 
for respective years. • 

14 Report on (fn Enquiry into Cm4iticfns of Labour in Plantations in India, p. 1 18, 

15 • Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 383. 
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F6r any calculaiicJn of cat»h earnfhi^s of the earnings and for about three to four months 
workers, a distinction must be made his cash earnings are only nominal. During 
bet\yeen the vvort^rs }iolJir»g land, and these months he cultivates his land. The 
those without land. I’he labourer who tollowing table shows the difference irv 
has no private land •to cultivate is more cash earnings between these two cla^s^s of 
intent on casli earnings and works both labourers during the months of paddy 
with greater intensity aiul f«>r longer hours, •cultivation and harvest. In December and 
I'he worker whc') p(^ss(.^ises land for cultiva- July they harvest Jali and Aush paddy 
tion is not so particular about the cash respectively. 

TABLli XVI 




A worker w 

itli land 

A worker without land 



Cash 

earnings 

Absence 

Cash earnings 

Absence^ 



Rs, 

as. 

ps. 

Jays 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

• 

days 

DfCcnibcr 1941 







• 



• • 

1 St week 


.. . 0 

12 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2nd week 


1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

8 

0 

1 

3rJ week 


0 

13 

0 

3 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4th week 


i 

8 

0 

;* 1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

• 

• 


4 

1 

0 

9 

5 

8 

0 

4 

July W41 










• 

1 si week 


1 

3 

0 


1 

14 

0 ' 


2nd week 


1 

0 

0 . 

9 

^ 1 

1 

9 

0 ; 

. 1 

JrJ week 


0 

10 

0 i 

4 

1 

14 

0 ; 


4th week 




1 

1 

6 

1 

9 


1 


• 

2 

13 

0 1 

12 

6 

14 ' 

0 i 

1 2 






• 

t 





The attendance of the labourer with- 
out paddy land was more regular than that 
of the labourer possessing paddy land. 
Even though the former also absented 
from work his earnings are not propor- 
tionately low as he repaired the loss by 
Wi)rking hard on other days of the week. 
The latter, Itoweveu, does not exhibit any 


such eagerness to compensate for the loss 
and his earnings are less. Between their 
earnings there was a difference of twenty- 
five per cent. In order, therefore, to get a 
fair idea of cash earnings of the labourers, 
we must have two different sets of figures 
showing respectively the earnings of these 
two different classes of workers, 
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Variation in earnings between men and 
wmen in different smsons . — ^Another feature 
of cash earnings on tea plantations is that 
the earnings of women exceed the earnings 
of men in the plucking season, whereas 
a man earns more than a woman in the 
ifon-plucking season.'* Taking twenty to* 
thirty seers to be the average plucking 
rate of a woman per day, she earns 
nine rupees and twelve annas per month. 
Thus she often earns more than an average 
man whose earnings generally amount to 
about eight rupees per month in the pluck- 
ing season. But the gulf between the earnings 
of women in the two seasons is wider than 
that of men. 

TABLE XVII*^ 



September 

March 

• 

1941 

1942 


Rs. as. ps. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Men 

7 12 4 

■■ 

10 1*41 

Women ... 

; 9 0 8 

! 

i 

5 5 2 

1 

Child rten ... 

I 4 4 3 

1 

1 

3 9 7 

1 

J 


In 'the month of Septciifber, 
men earned Rs. 7-12-4, while women and 
children earned Rs. 9-0-8 and Rs. 4-4-3 
respectively. The difference between the 
earnings of men and won^n was 
tnore marked in .March 1942, when 
men earned Rs. 10-l-4i, whereas women 
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earned Rs. *5-5-2, alnrost hfllfjof the earnings 
of men. The. earnings of children -‘also 
fell to pfs. 3-9-7. 

From 1905 to 1929, the general 
tendency, of the wage movement in Assam 
gardens, was to rise. Increasing demand 
for labour, due to tjie expansion of the 
trade and the rising level of prices, were the 
two main contributing factors in tho move- 
ment of wages. The following tabje gives 
the wage figures for some of the selected 
years. 

TABLE XVIII 


i • 

' Men Women 

Child- 

Years j 

ren 

1 Rs. Rs. 

, 1 

i 

Rs. 

1905-06 ...1 7.11 ! 5.54 

3.48 

1920-21 ...i 8.97 , 7.46 

4.67 

1921-22 ...1 9.33 a40 

4.68 

1928-29 ...' 12.4.4 ! 9.97 

6.43 


From Rs. 7.1 1 fn 1905-06, the earnings 
of men increased to Rs. 12.45 i/wl928-29. 
During the same period, the earnintj., of 
women increa.sed from Rs. 5.54 to Rs. 9.97 
and that of children .from Rs. 3.48 
to Rs. 6.43. 

Since 1931, the wage level in Assam 
gardens showed a downward tendency 
and reached the lowe.st mark in 1936. 
Since then it has been recovering as the 
industry is passing through a boom period. 
The following table shows tlic level of 
wages in different years : 


16 In the early stages of the industry differential wage scales for men, women .and citildrcn were fixed 
by contract ; the wages of women and children were respectively twenty per cent and lorty per cent lower 
than those of men. But the actual earnings of women and children were often much less ^han the legally 
fixed rates. In 1900, for instance, the wages of women were twenty-five to thirfy per cent lower than those of 
men (Assam Labour Report^ 1902-3, p. 8). The wages of children, of course, varied according to the age, 
ranging, for instancy, from fifteen to four rupees in 1901 (Assam Labinr Report^ 1901, p. 7). 

1^ AnniJal Report on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXH of 1932) for respective 


years. 
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TABLE XIX'* 

Avorajic Mohthly Casli Earnings on Assam Tea Gardens (Settled Labour). 


• 



A 

ssarn 

Va 

illcy 

4 






Surma 

Valley 

* 

C 

Year 















“ 

' 


■' 



Mcr\ 

VC 

omen 

Cli 

ilJrcn 

Men 

W 

omen 

Childi 

"en 


R\. 

;ks. 

ps. 

Rs. 

13 s. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs 

as. 

ps. 

Rs 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

1923-24 

11 

5 

1 

9 

8 

9 

5 

4 

9 

8 

12 

10 

6 

15 

5 

4 

11 

4 

1928-2^2 

14 

1 

5 

!1 

4 

) 

7 

b 

I 

10 

13 

Ji; 

8 

11 

2 

5 

7 

11 

1930-31 

14 

0 

I 

10 

12 

7 

7 

4 

7 

9 

3 

1 

7 

10 

5 

5 

3 

6 

1931-32 

12 

8 

5 

9 

8 

t 

6 

15 

8 

7 

14 

lb 

6 

1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

1932-33 

11 

12 

8 

8 

15 

8 

6 

b 

9 

n 

1 

6 

9 

5 

4 

10 

4 

2 

7 

1933-34 

7 

n 

( 

i 

C 

14 

4 

4 

3 

8 

5 

6 

3: 

3 

11 

10 

2 

lO 

2 

1934-35 

7 

1 

11 

5 

7 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

10 

9 

3 

12 

4 

2 

11 

5 

1935-36 

6 

13 

2 

5 

10 

4 

4 

0 

1 

5 

12 

lb 

4 

G 

I 

2 

13 

7 

1936-37 

7 

3 

5 

, 5 

13 

7 

4 

4 

1 

4 

5 

10 

11' 

4 

1 

fO 

2 

12 

9 

1937-38 . 

7 

1 

9 

5 

13 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

2 

5, 

4 

4 

1 

2 

15 

2 

1938-39 

7 

15 

3 

6 

7 

5 

4 

9 

2 

6 

5 

6' 

4 

5 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1939-40 

7 

14 

1 

6 

3 

8 

4 

7 

9 

6 

4 

7: 

4 

7 

3 

3 

1 

8 

1940-41 

8 

2 

1 

6 

8 

4 

4 

.0 

4 

5 

8 

10; 

4 

12 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1941-42 

* 8 

11 

5 

7 

2 

10 

5 

4 

0 

6 

15 

o; 

5 

7 

1 

2 

11 

2 

194J43, 

8 

10 

4 

6 

15 

4 

5 

4 

2 

7 

4 

3' 

5 

7 

2 

3 

8 

6 

- 1943-44 

9 

10 

3 ' 

7 

13 

1 

5 

14 

10 

7 

13 

7: 

5 

10 

6 

3 

12 

10 


The average monthly earnings of the It^ is evident, therefore, that duri/ig the 

workers fell gradually during the years seven years between 1^29-36, the average 

1929 to 1936, due to the slump in the trade monthly earnings of the workers fell by 

and the subsequent adoption of the restric- more than fifty per cent, 

tion scheme. In the Assam yalley, in 1929, 

men carried on an ^ average Rs. 14- 1 -5 per The policy of crop restriction, since 

month while their earnings in 1936 fell to 1933, led to the improvement of the 

Rs. 6-13-2. In 1929, women and children condition of the industry. This resulted in 

earned Rs. 1 1-^-2 and Rs. 7-6-1 per month better prices and higher dividends, but 

respectively, but their earnings in 1936 this improvement did not reflect itself 

fell to Rs. 5-10-4 and Rs. 4;0-2 respectively. in the rise of the wage level as would be 

Similar was the fall in the Surma V'alley. evident from the table below : 

18 Compiled from : (a) Reports on Immigrant Labour in the PrcKnnce of Assam. 

• on the Working of the Teh Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII 

ot 1932) for respective years. 
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TABLE XX 




Price per pound | 

Wa^es of men 

1 

Year 

of exports (average 

(average of 

1 Prodvtclion in' 

by sea) 

two valleys) 

J million pounds 


j Rs. as. ps. ^ 

1928-29 i 0 11 10 

1932-33 I 0 7 3 

1936^37 ! 0 10 8 

Percentage fall ( ) or 

rise (+) 

in 1932*'33 over 

1928-29 ... 31.60 

in 1936-37 over 

* 1932-33 ... i 1-32.03 

In the above table, a comparison of 
prices, wages and production shows that 
during 1928-29, the year just before depres- 
sion, and 1932-33, the worst year of 
depression, and export control and crop 
restriction (according to the International 
Tea Control Scheme), the prices 
of tea fell by 31.60 per cent but the wages 
fell only by 23.00 per cent as production 
was not restricted. During 1932-33 and 
1936-37, the year showing the result of 
restriction, the general slump was over 
and the prices rose by 32.60 per cent, 
but wages fell by 33.00 per cent. The very 
steps that were calculated to improve the 
position of the industry had involved 
reduction of w^iges for the labourer. 


: Rs. as. ps. 

I 

i 12 7 8 246 

998 237 

16 7 2 223 . 

j 

! - 2?.00 I 4 - 4.30 

i i 

! 33.00 i 1 3.00 

During 1941-42, the price per pound 
of tea was Re. 1-13-0 ; the wage of men was 
Rs. 8-3-3 and the productions were three 
hundred and fifty-one million pounds. 
Due to the increased demand the prices 
have risen by 141.70 per cent, but the rise 
in wages is not at atl substantial, being 
only 27.00 per cent.* The wage level was 
more or less the. same during 1942-43, 
and in 1943-44 it did not show much 
improvement. The ri^c ‘*Th cash 
earnings during this period was only 
about 14.00 per cent on the average. 

During 1934-44, wages were higher in 
the tea districts of Central Travancore, 
Munnar, the Annamallais, the Nilgiris and 
the Wynad. 


TABLE XXE^ 


Rates (ill annas) of Daily Wages in Plantations —>934 and 1944. 



• 

South Travancore | 

Central Travancore 


• 

Munnar 

Annamallais 

Year 


Men 

Wo- 

men 

f 

Child'! 

ren 

1 

• 

Men f Wo' 

1 men 

1 

Child- 

ren 

Men 

i Wo' 

! men 

i 

Child- 

ren 

Men 

Wo- 

men 

1934 

• 

5—6 

4 

2-3 J 

6 1 4 

3 

6-7 

; 

4 

2i-3i 

6 

4 

1944 ... ^ 

• 


6—7 • 

. 5 

2J— 4i 

7—8 j 5 : 

1 

4 ; 

7--8 

; 5 ' 

'3J-43 

- M 

7 

i 5 

1 


Collected from the Report o?i an Enquiry f'nto Conditions of Labour in Plantatitfns in In^a, 1946, p, 131. 
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In 1944, received per •day six to 
seven anna.s» women received five annas 
and children received two and * a half 
to four and a half annas in South 
Travancore, and the^ respectively receivewl 
seven to ei^ht annas, five annas and four 
annas in Central Travancore. In 1939, 
the tea estates in rlu? Annainallais raised 
their tasks wlien they raised the rates of 
wa^es by one anna. It was found that the 
cost jjer acre on ctTtain items of plantation 
work did not increase as a result t)f increase 
in wage rates; in some of the cases it even 
decreased. ^In addition t(3 the increase in 
wages, concession^ rates for grains and 
dearness allowiwices were granted t<3 the 
labourers. If, in spite of these added costs, 
tlic cost per acre remained the same, it 
only proves that the tasks have been 
increased. 

Any crisis that the industry face.s 
directly a(fects«the income of the labourers. 
They bear the brum of the crisis. The 
planters shift very^ successfully to the 
labourers almost the whole of the incidence 
of the crisis. Depression leads to curtailment 
of outt^TTvnJ diminution in expenditure. 
As^ other factors of production cannot so 
easily or readily be removed, and as labour 
is the prime inotjive force, the fall in the 
output is generally alFectcd by reducing 
the employment of the labourers for pro- 
duction. On tea plantations, mobility of 
labour is almv^st unthinkable and work in 
the garden is the only means of livelihood 
for thc^ labourers. Any leduction irf the 
output means upemploymcnt, under-em- 
ployment and reductions in tlie wage rates. 
A.s the labourers in plantation areas are^ not 
at all organiseci, and their collcctwe bargai- 
ning power is altnost nil, they cannot but 
submit to the misfortune^ 

Response of miges to the rise or fall in the 
price level, — Wages in tea estates do not 
respond to^tlte movement of prices. They 


have always lagged behind any upward 
trend in prices. Thisr was conclusively 
proved by the Enquiry Committee of 
1921-22 appointed by the Government to 
enquire into the wage rates i^i tea 
plantations. The Committee found that 
^the rise in wages did not keep pace with the 
rise in the cost of living and that, conse- 
quently, the labourers’ standard of living 
was lowered. In 1922, while there was’ a 
ristt of 39.95 per cent in the cost of living 
index, there was only a rise of 19.20 per 
cent in the earnings of the family (the 
average had been taken for the whole 
province). After the depression of 1929-36, 
the wage level began to recover since 1937. 
Thi'ugh, by 1942, it had considerably 
improved, yet, the present position is far 
from satisfactory. 

xMuch has been made* of the rise of a 
tew annas in wages of the labourers between 
1940-44. But, when it is remembered that 
the cost of living has risen from one hundred 
to two hundred per cent during that period 
in mast parts of the country, and the wages 
paid in other industries have increased two 
to three times, this lit^^le rise appears totally 
disproportionate and negligible. The plan- 
ters are, however, meeting the situation 
through various devices. In some gardens, 
they are compelled to raise the rates of 
wages while, in others, food stuff is dis- 
tributed at a cheaper rate. In some other 
gardens, areas under tea plantations are 
being converted into paddy lands. 

Measures adopted ‘ to offset the rise in 
prices of consumption . goods, — The Indian 
Tea As.sociation has advised all its members 
not to affect any rise in the wage rates as 
far as it is possible. It has expressed its 
preference that instead of giving additional 
dearness allowance to offset the rise in 
prices of food-stuffy, it would instead 
prefer issue of rice at concession rates. 
The Indian Tea Association has also 
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suggested that better scope of work should who in turn sell them at«c^|^ncession rates 
be provided so as. to enable the workers to the workers. 

to earn more and that ‘ ‘ subsistence allow- Sufijecl to the limitiifions of availability 

ance ” should be made at so many pies per of supplies, foodstuffs are *at present 

issued to labourers »nd their dependents 
Important foodstuffs are supplied by on the scales and at the rates set forth 
the district branches of the Indian Tea below"': 

Association to each of the members 

TABLE XXII 


Rice 
Dal • 

Mustard oil . 

Salt 

Qur 


Mustard oil 

Salt 

Qur 


Assam Valley 
Adults 

4 seers weekly 
3i „ monthly 
li >1 >) I 

i >> >> 

I 

2 I 

^ M if 


Children 


I Rate (maximum) 
j Rs. as. p*. 

5’ Q 0 per maund 

0 4 0 „ seer 

0 8 0 „ „ 

I 

i 0 3 0,, „ 

I 

i • 0 3 0 „ „ 



TABLE XXIII 



Surma 

Valley 



Men 1 

1 

Women ! 

1 

- - 1 

Children 

Rice’ 

j 

5 seer9 

i 

4 seers 

3 seers 

Dal 

! 

12 chataks^ 

1 

10 chataks; 

7 chataksj 

1 


Rate 
Rs. as. ps. 


3 „ 

3 


0 8 0 )> 
0 16 ,, 

0 .3 9 „ „ 


M Individual gardens would beat liberty at .. would 

rr1e'S~3'’^°6e‘3eSr&-r^^ ^ 

tion was nece^ary. . t j- ao qt 

Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations m India, pp. 49, , . 
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TABLE XXIV 
Dooars 


• 

Adults Children 

Rate 





Rice 

4 seers ^ 3 seers 

Rs. 5/- per maund 

• 



Foot! grains other than rice 

” 


Dal . 

1 


Mustard oil 

1 

1 " 

>■ Half cost price 

Salt 

1 

t 1 


Cjur 

1 .. ‘ J 

- 


TABl.E XXV 
Terai 



Adults 

Children 

Rate 

Rice 

* 

5 seers ; 


Rs. 5/- per maund 

Pul 

Mustard (^il 

Salt 

i‘ .. 

, 

• " ! 

! ” 

1 

^Half these 

1 c|uantities ; 

1 

Rates at the dis- 
cretion of the 
manager 

Qur 

1 .. ij 

1 

1 



•fable XXVI, 
Darjeeling 


c 

Men • 

W'omen 

Children 

Rate ^ 

• 

Rice 

ft 

6 seers 

i 

4 seers 

3 seers 

i 1 

1 

i • 

Rs. I?/' per maund 

* 

« 
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The scale of rations for food-stuffs 
pther than rice hjs been left to the dis- 
cretion of the managers who would, in 
drawing up a scale of rations, take into 
consideration the number of members in 
the family including dependents. 

• In actual practice, there is a good lot 

TABLE 


rationing. The ration was not always given 
to the labourers because of the lack of 
sufficient stock. Mustard oil and salt were 
also often not available and the ration was 
reduced and cut ofiF for absence from work. 

‘ ‘ Dearness allowance is given to 
labourers in Bengal plantations at the rate of 
one anna per hazira to adults and six pies 
to children in April, 1944. Prior to that, 
half of the allowance of eight pies 5 )er day 
•worked for adults, and four pies for 
children, was started on 1st October, 
1942, and in 1943 most of the estates 
increased it to one anna and six pies for 
adults and children respectively, although 
some estates, especially in the Nilgiris and 
Wynad, still pay only eight pies and four 
pies. In M^^ope and the Shevaroys, the 

ft Ibid., p. 140. 
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of diversity owing to different local con- 
ditions. The garden authorities often charge 
a highel- price than that prescribed by the 
Indian Tea Association. During our’ in- 
vestigation in January, 1942, we noted the 
following prices of the commodities pre- 
valent in Assam : 

XXVII 


The policy adopted in liHC ^iitcluded 
the grant of a cash allowance equivalent to 
an annual payment of ten rupees per man, 
eight rupees per woman, und four rupees 
per child. It was primarily intended to 
meet the increase in the cost of cloth and 
the Committee, therefore, recommended 
that the payment of this cash allowance be 
continued. The labourers are given this 
allowance at the Holi and Puja ceremonies. 
Cloth and umbrellas are isold at concession 
rates. A piece of cloth, measuring nine 
yards by forty inches, is sold at one rupee 
aiid fourteen annas. In thfi market, the 
same is sold at three rupees. 

The compensation for the increased 
cost of living given to the plantation workers 
was inadequate. “ In Assam, there has been 


Commodities 

Price charged 
by the garden 

Quantity 

; 1 

Market ; 

• 

Prewar 


authority 

j 


! price 

1 

price 


: 

1 Rs. as. ps. 


1 Rs. as. ps. 1 

Rs. as. ps. 

• Rice 

6 8 0 

1 

1 maund 

1 10 0 0 i 

4 8 0 

• 

Mustard oil 

o 

CO 

o 

1 1 seer 

O 

O 

0 6 0 

Mnsur dal , 

1 

...i 0 5 0 

i 

1 .. 

0 8 0: 

0 2 0 

Sugar or gnr 

0 4 0 

i 

1 „ 

O 

o 

0 2 0 


Most of the managers have failed to dearness allowance is’ only six pies and 
make adequate arrangements for successful three pies.”^® 
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an iricreasti of two annas and f 9 ur pies in will be seen that the labourer received in 
the. rupee in actual cash earninj^iis of the 1943 cash or commodities at concession 
labour force between 1939 *and The rates to the extent of thirteen annas and 

value of footbstuffls and cloth concessions ('^ne pie for every rupee of his wages in 
in 1943, according to the Indian Tea 1939. There is no official cost of 
Asst)ciation, is roughly ten annas and nine living lor Assam. The following table, 
pics for every rupee of the total wages. If ^however, gives ns fairly accurate informa- 
to this is added two a,n aas and four pies tion regarding the rise in the cost of essential 
in the rupee increase in cash earning, it focKkstuff.” 


FABLE XXVIIP^ 


%rti« le 

• 

1 

kite 

(K-r 

Priv.es Pi ices Prices in 

j obtain- <^htatn- Ciaul'iaii 

ing in ing in iii May 

194^ 1945 

3 4 5 

K s. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. R *. as. ps. 

Percent- 
age ot 

c:ol. 5 
to 3 
t) 

1 Prices in 
Silchar 
in May 
1945 

n 

/ 

Rs. as. ps. 

Percent Prices in 
age of Tinsukia 
C^ol. 7 in May 
to 3 1945 

8 , 9 

•Rs. as.ps. 

Percent- 
age ot 
Col. 9 
to 3 

10 

1. Rice 

Msillltd 

4 0 0 30 0 0 

(<1 to If 

5 0 0 40 0 0 

’‘i C 

3 31 

14 12 0 

328 16 0 0 

356 

2. Dal 

Seer 

0 2 vV 0 12 0 
to to 0 

0 i 0 0 14 0 

) 7 

3M 

011 2 

447 0 H 4i 

1 

* 

333 

3, Fish •. 

1 

0 4 0! 8 0 
to to 1 

0 8 0 2 0 0^ 

4 0 

33 3 

i 0 0 

1 

207 2 7 0, 

650 

4. fiKi:s 

Four 

' 0 10 0 

0 i t> tt) 

0 12 0| 


• 


1 

1 


5. Chicken’"*... 

Faeh 

0 4 0; 1 4 0 

to ' to 

0 0 0| 1 12 0 




: 


6. t ioar . . . 1 


2 0 O'lO 0 0 

; t4> 

3 0 0)12 0 0 

1 


1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 


7. Vegeta hies ^4 

vSoer 

; 0 S 0 

0 2 0! to 0 

1 

0 0 

300 

0 n 5, 

0 10 9, 

538 

S. Mustard oil. 

4 

i 

It 

0 t> 0 1 12 O'. 

io to I 

01 H 0 2 0 0 

10 0 

371 

• 

1 14 0 

‘ 

42^) ; 1 10 o' 

371 


We, thereh^re, find that, in the wage tht3 concessions is roughly nine annas and 


level, there has been an increase of alx)ut nine pies for every rupee of the total wages, 

eighty per cei\t only whereas, in the co;^t If we add the increased cash earnings of 

of living, there has been a rise well above six annas and six pies to this amount, it 
three hundred per cent. . will be seen that the labourer has received 

“For the Dooars, the total value of commodities at concession rates 

Ihid,f p. 55. 

Averftgot of prices of potatoes and onions. 
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to the extent of one rupee and three pies three hundred per cent higher than .the 
for every rupee of *his former wage. This pre-war • prices,* whereas the wages rose 
shows that the wage level rose by about by one hundred per cdht onl^.V^’ 
hundred per cent, but percentage increase 

in prices of foodstuffs, etc., since 1939, in the In South India, tfie total allowance to 

Dooars was more than three hundred per^ compensate the ri.se in price.s amounts 
cent. The over-all increase in the Terai and to three annas. The aggregate wages in 
Darjeeling was about the same as in the 1943 as compared to 1939 in the four dis- 
Dqpars. The prevailing prices were about tricts are shown below^^ : 


TABLE XXIX 

Aggregate Wages in 1939 and 1943 






Men 






Women 


District 

• 

i 


1939 


1943 

1 

1 

1 

1 Percentage 

1 increase 

1939 


1 

1 

1943 

Percentage 

increase 


Rs, 

. as. 

ps.j 

Rs. as. 

ps. 

1 

Rs. 

as. ps. , 

Rs. 

as. ps. 


Annamallais 

0 

7 

0 i 

1 

0 10 

0 

45.00 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 0 

60.00 

NilgirLs 

0 

6 

0 | 

0 9 

0 

50.00 

0 

4 

0 

• 0 

7 0 

75.00 

Wynad 

0 

6 


0* 9 

0 

50.00 

0 

4 

0 

• 

• 

0 

7 0 

75.00 

Malabar 

0 

4 

0 

0 8 

0 

100.00 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

433.00 

• 


The rise in the cost of living in Madras and two important centres in the planting 
areas is shown in the following table : 

table XXX 

Cost of Living Index 1939-45 (June 1936 -100) 


Month and Year . 

Madras 

1 * 

LvOimbatore • 

1 . . 

Calicut ^ 

September 1939 

103 

102 

* 103 

January 1940 

107 



1941 ... 

108 

' • 107 

110 

• 

„ 1942 ... 

117 

i 118 1 

129 

„ 1943 ...! 

161 

, 178 . ; 

183 

1944 ...i 

193 

i 213 ; 

227 

„ i9f5 :..! 

213 

i 220 

240 


Report on an Eru/uiry into the Conditiojis of Labour in Plantations in India, p. 85. 
Ibid., p. 141. 
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We, therefore, find that there was a 
general rise of about fifty per cent in the 
wage level which inadequate to cover a 
rise of about two hundred and thirteen 
to two hundred and* forty per cent in the 
cost of living index. 

Moreover, * * the* grant of concessions 
was not only inadequate, but they were 
very late to come. Ihe grain concession, 
in most of tlie cases, ^ was started only 
towtftds the end* of 1941, and the dear 
provision allowance only in October, 1942 
Meanwhilij', prices of commodities and 
food-stuff were steadily mounting and the 
workers had a very bad time upto 1943.’* 

Ii^ a large number of gardens, rations 
are only issued to workers, and no con- 
sideration is made for dependents wlvo have 
to be maintained from the wages earned by 
tl\e workers plus any income which might be 
derived from* cultivation or other sources. 
Moreover, excepting the ration for a man, 
the ration for a woman and for a growing 
child is quite inadequate. It is clear that 


the entire coolie population, including 
dependents, cannot lite on the rations 
supplied but have to supplement them 
from other resources. 

The labourers are facing unimagihable 
|ha’*d.ships. Increment in the rates of con- 
sumption goods is hardly covered by the 
present method of granting dearness allo- 
wance and the possibilities of meeting 
the situation by working overtime have 
been exhausted. Relief can be effected 
only through a proportionate rise in the 
wage rates. In this respect, the policy 
adc^pted to counterbalance the war time 
abnormal rise in the consumption goods 
seems to be wi.sor than the policy of tjjc 
Indian Tea Association. In Ceylon, towards 
the end of 1940, it was decided that the statu- 
tory rates of minium wages should be 
iricreavScd, to allow for the increased cost 
of living due to the general fisc in commo- 
dity prices following the outbreak (^t war. 
The revised rates came into force with 
effect from February, 1941, and were as 
follows : 


TABLE XXXI 



Men 

Women 

Childr< 

• 

Ct!>. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Up country 

, , , 

54 

45 


52 

Mid country 


52 

41 

f 

51 

Low country 

f. 

50 

41 

' 

30 


With the introduction of the revised Period o/ payment.- About ten years back, 
rates of wages, however, the war bonus, in Assam, wages were paid monthly, irres- 
which w^as being paid on a voluntary basis pective of the hazira ; but the ticca or over- 
by estates generally, discontinued and time wages were paid daily in some gardens 

estates, which had been issuing rice to and weekly or fortnightly in others. In 
labourers at a cheaper rate, increased it to Bengal, the wages were paid monthly in some 
the permissible maximum limit. cases, and weekly and forUiigJitly in others, 

27 Aimi^l R€()ort*on the Plantation Labotirers in Ceylon, 194lf p- 10. 
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while in Madras the payment was weekly.^* 
During the last ten years, weekly payment 
has become the general rule. In Assam, 
Madras and the Dooars, the hazira and 
the tiqfa are paid weekly, but in many of 
the gardens the ticca is paid daily. In many 
gardens in Assam, the labourers are paid both 
the hazira and the ticca on weekly basis. In 
a few cases they are paid fortnightly. 

Middlemen acting as supervisors and 
their commission, — They are employed under 
the sardar who is also the supervisor in 
Assam and receives a monthly pay 
of ten to thirteen rupees. The sardar 
gets commission on the ticca earnings of 
the coolies and on the earnings accruing 
from work on holidays. In many gardens, 
he is paid one anna commission per rupee 
on the hazira earnings of the coolies under 
him. All the labourers in Assam are paid 
direct. In the Dooars and Darjeeling, a 
different method for labour control is 
practised. There, the dafadars supervise 
over the coolies. In South Indian gardens, 
it is the practice to muster the coolies in the 
morning from the check roll to see that 
they arc present. They are then distributed 
and an entry is made in a distribution book. 
A mistry goes out with each gang to the 
particular work on which they may he 
employed. As a rule, the field superin- 
tendent is employed to go round and visit 
the different gangs at work. His duty is to 
check the mistry who subsequently brings 
np a list of the coolies who have not done 
th; task. If the work is neglected, the 
mistry is held respbnsible and loses his 
pay or commission.* If the coolie is given 
“half a day’s name” it indirectly affects 
the mistry. It is, therefore, in his interest 
to see that the coolie completes his task 
well. A mistry may receive four annas a 
day, in addition to the commission, when- 
ever his gang at woilc amounts to twenty- 
five coolies^or* eight annas bn each coolie 


who work# a full month excluding Sundays 
or bazaar days. A similar process is adopted 
in Darjeeling where tjjie Superintendent 
is called bahidar and his ‘sulxrrdinate 
dafadar. The sardtirs in the Dooars receive 
one pice per hazira for each coolie. If a 
coolie completes four haziras in a day, the 
sardar will get four ^ice for that particular 
coolie. The sardar often earns more than 
ten rupees per week. The payment is made 
weekly and direct to the^earner. * ^ 

Methods of payment. — In a large number 
of gardens in the Dooars, the ticc<i alone 
is paid direct and daily, and the hazira is paid 
to the sardar who, before paying up the 
coolies, makes his own deductions for the 
amount advanced to different coolies under 
him. The introduction of the Payment of 
Wages Act (1936), has not been effective 
in demolishing the truck-system, delays 
in wage payment and uitauthorised fines 
aiul deductions. The improper exaction of 
money by the sardars Js a serious evil in the 
Dooars. The elasticity of the piece rate of 
the wages in the garden, coupled with the 
preponderance of 'the aboriginal labour, 
had made the whole system (ia.h le So both 
fraud and overtime work without proper 
and adequate remuneration. 

Concessions. — Cash rarnings of the 
worker do not represent his total remunera- 
tion and an important clement in the 
attractions of a garden is frequently the 
value of “ concessions,” offered in addition 
to the cash wages. Free housing accommoda- 
tiont medical attendance, cheap rice and 
clothing, garden land hjr private cultiva- 
tion, free fuel, advances of rice and money, 
and. bonus are the main forms of conces- 
sions granted. 

The total value of indirect remunera- 
tions. — ^The value* of the indirect remunera- 
tions cannot be ascertained with accuracy. 
We attempt a rough estimation below : 


M Bulletin 0 / Indian Iridttstries and teibour. No. 34, Calcutta, 1926, p. 28. 
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TABLR XXXIl 

,t, 


Rs. iis. p.s. 

Housinj^ (KachOy ctnc room 

tet\cnK‘nt) 10 0 0 

Fuel ^ ... 24 0 0 

Clolhin^ (whole family) ... 20 0 0 

Medical char^H's (whole 

fanuly) 6 0 0 

InVrrcst on advafcu'cs * ... 0 4 0 

Bonus (when ^ivei\) 8 0 0 

Paddy land and free ^irainnjj: 

field ' ...2 0 0 

Sale of vc^ctal'les, milk, 

etc. ^ 0 

Rice at coin ession rates ... 8 0 0 

dotal. .85 4 0 


FVee lnHisii\).t, free fuel, ^^ift of clothes 
and medical fiuilities are unisersally eiv 
joyed, the money value of which dt.)es not 
exceed thirty-three rupees and live anrias 
per head per anrtum? d lie e.\tra remunera- 
tion to a labourer, in a(.Uition to his rnonev 
vva^es, therefore, amounts to two rupees 
and twelve %mnas per month. Only about 
forty per cent of the total labour force 
can be said earn an additional sum of 
ten annas per mensem per head from 
cultivation of land, sale ot milk and 
vegetables, etc. The concession, in the 
proper sense of the term, can, therefore, be 
estimated at two rupees ami twcKe annas 
per month in the case of forty per ^ent 
of the Ubour force ; in tfie case of the 
remaining sixty p&r cent, it is only worth 
two rupees and two annas. 

Moreovei^ the claim for considering 
two rupees and two annas as extra 
remuneration for the work in the estates 
deserves no consideration in view of the 
fact tliat, in other industrial centres too, 
the worker’s family derives a subsidiary 
income from such \acied sources as landed 


property, firewood brought from jungles, 
cow dung cakes, .selling of milk, fish, 
vegetables, etc., besides jobs, tips, etc. 
In Ahmedabad, the average income from 
.subsidiar'>' source wa.s three rupees, five 
•anna.s and two pies out of a total budget 
of forty-four rupees, .se\en annas and two 
pies, i.e.y 7.40 per cent of the total. 

The grant of such concessions has made 
the wiiole of the wage system in tea planta- 
tions irregular, hazardous and arbitrary. 
The coolies are remunerated most inequi- 
tably. In the matter of distribution of the 
land, no uniform principle is followed, 
rhe coolies, who luive no land to cultivate, 
are allowed no other opportunity of supple- 
menting their income. An enquiry will 
reveal that more than fifty per cent of the 
labourers do not possess aTiy land ; on the 
other hand, many of tliose possessing land 
sublet them. l"he rates of wages for landless 
labourers are not fixed at a higher level. 
There is no certainly as to how a coolie will 
be alk^wcd to enjoy the land under him. 
The task of re-distributing the land is taken 
up without any previous notice, rendering 
the improve) nent of land unremunerative ; 
thus all incentive towards improvement is 
killed. The absence of any clear and fixed 
policy of distributing the land allows 
room for favouritism, on the one hamd, and 
victimization, on the other. Similarly, hou- 
sing accommodation and the distribution of 
clothes and rice at concession rates lend 
themselves to partial ijnd fraudulent treat- 
ment. With unscrupulous clerks and 
accountants working in collusion with the 
mrdarSy the possibilities of deception, 
false accounting and injustice increase. 
There is, necessarily, a limit put on the 
quantity of concession rice which a coolie 
is allowed to buy ; and there are reasons 
to believe tliaj the ration not sufficient 
in a fairly large number of case?. Thefruck- 
system,* necessarily, involves curtailment of 
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liberties in spending one’s own earnings 
as also restrictions in his private and social 
life. These generate discontent among the 
labourers. 

Absence of standardisation of occupa- 
tions and jobs, and the adoption of different 
Kisis of wage fixation in different gardens, 
have rendered the whole system of wage 
payment in tea plantations arbitrary 
and chaotic. The total absence of any 
organisation of labour has made any 
bargaining for higher wages by labourers 
impossible. The wage rates are extremely 
low and are accompanied with an irregular 
and hazardous truck-system. Striking 
variations of wage rates and earnings are 
discernible not only from garden to garden, 
but also* in the same garden at one and the 
Name time. The extreme rigidity in the 
matter of wages,, as the result of ‘ ‘ wage 
agreements ’’ among ninety per cent of 
the employers, prevent (after the abolition 
(^f indentured system) the free movement 
of workers from one garden to another, 
where wages and conditions of empjoy- 
ment may be more attractive. 

The irresponsive nature that the wage 
rates exhibited during 1921-22, and the 
present period of high prices, threatens 
the whole industry with serious and wide- 
spread labour troubles. Though we mark 
a rise iit earnings since 1939, wages have 
lagged a long way behind the cost of living. 
Even when we allow for the fact that rice 
was supplied at the concession rate of 
five rupees per maund and certain *cloth 
allowance were made, the wages paid to 
labourer in these gardens are far from 
being adequate to give him and his family 
the necessary amount of food and clothing. 
The injustice of the case appears to be all 
the more glaring when we contrast the small 
increment in the wages pf tea garden labour 
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with the inarement of onejmndred to two 
hundred per cent of the price of tea during 
the lattef half of 1942 and the early part 
of 1943. It becomes more conspicubus when 
we think that the laboujers are fettered with 
their three year contracts and have been 
made to work under the Defence of India 
Rules in an area rendered insecure by enemy 
bombing, just for a small rise in wages.**^'* 

Tea industry a sheltered industry 
in every sense of the term. It is alindst a 
monopoly, yet, the prevailing wage rates are 
very low. This not only harms the labourers, 
but also jeopardises the planters* interest. 
Wages are the main factors influencing 
migration. More than anything else, the 
prospect of high cash earnings appeals most 
to the recruits. Low wages, tlierefore, 
hinder the smooth supply of labour. 
Moreov^er, with increasing competition 
from other industries, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the planter* that they 
should increase the wa|[e rates. The allega- 
tions that the workers, #111 the case of an 
increase in wages, will remain idle or that 
they will spend extra earnings on drink, are 
untenable. There is ample evidefiCe to'shov^ 
that the workers most readily avail them- 
selves of any opportunity of higher earnings 
in order to raise their staildard of living. 

A tendency to employ cheap child 
labour, at the cost of the adult, is evident 
throughout the tea districts. A decline in 
the family earnings and worsening of the 
condidons of livirf^ is the inevitable fesult. 
Tlie wage system that requires that the 
whole family of man, woman and child 
must toil to eke out a margin of subsistence 
andf depend on cultivation Hfor supple- 
menting their meagre income can hardly be 
justified from the point of view of social 
welfare and the interest of the industry itself. 


Ten per cent of the total strength in each of the gardens in Assam had been employed in various 
war projects. Th#figures of persons employed up to the 31st October, 1942 were : (a) Labourers at work, 
82,762 ana (b) European personnel, 225. * • * 
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The .SLc'onJ VC't)rkl W'ar h;i.s htmight 
ahout va.st changt-s all-over the vvoriJ ; 
chanjie.s in almost every lieUI of man’.s 
activities particularly in the econontic 
■Sphere. India has not heen able to keep out 
of the.se economic and social chan)t<.s 
and the problem of Indian independence 
has emerged as the foremost problem. 
Indeed, all the other prtiblems, though 
important by tliemsehes, pale into insigni- 
ficance when^ compared with this. India 
has first to pa.s.s tlyough the transitional 
stage, from a slave country ro an indepen- 
dent country, and tackle the probleim of 
internal reconstructiotl. Many people seem 
441 thiiik the problem of independence 
should precede all others -which should 
come only at a later stage. It is open to 
ijuestion whether the two can be .separated 
into water-tight* compartments. Is it not 
more advisable to take up both of them 
concurrently ? To wait for the .solution of 
the political problem would mean the 
postponement of reconst ructionul activities 
for a number of years. ^Vhether th^ war- 
torn, hungry, ill-clad millions of India 
will care to wait patiently during this 
period, or try to force rheir way through in 
spite of the^ political problem, it is not 
possible to predict. The recent unrest, 
both agrarian and industrial, seems to 
indicate that the twin problems, viz., 
independence and internal reconstruction, 
should be tackled at the same time, if we 
ire to have peaceful evolution. 


Prict”! and iia,e;ex.- -The postwar 
unrest, both agrarian and industrial, parti- 
cularly the latter, seems to be due in the 
main to the lag between prices and wages ; 
no doubt, there are other causes— both 
economic and political. But the lag betw'een 
prices and wages provides a vefy good 
cause— -justly of course — for the unrest, 
rhe following figures speak for themselves : 

TABLE I • 


Working Class Cost of Living Index 



Bombay 

! 

' Ahmedabad 

Year 


, 


1933-34 100 

; 1926 27 100 

1939 

106 

j - 

73 

1940 

112 

79 

1941 

124 

87 

1942 

157 

! 114 

1943 

231 

206 

1944 

237 

212 

1945 

235 

199 

1946 

259 • 

209 

• 

• 



The working class cost of living 
index, which was 106 in 1939 in Bombay, 
has gone up steadily. Throughout the 
seven years, the figures have gone up 
almost continuously. In December, 1946, 
it was estimated to be 279. In Ahmedabad, 
the cost of living Index has ffone up from 
73 in 1939 to 209 in 1946. In 1944i it was 
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even higher, vi?., 212 — ^nearly three 
times the prewar fi^re. It is interesting to 
note that the cost of living in Ahmedabad 
has increased more sharply than in Bombay. 
On the whole, it can definitely be stated 
that the cost of living has gone up between 
2^ to 3 times ; it should be noted that 
this rise relates only to the working class 
fantilies. The lower middle class families, 
accustomed as they are to a relatively 
higher standard of living, must be suffering 
more than the working class families. 
This general rise in prices has taken place 
throughout the country and is, more or 
less, uniform both in rural and urban 
ar^eas — with slight variations according to 
local conditions. 

Now, let us consider the increase in 
wages. The economic dictum that wages 
tend to follow prices, albeit after a time 
lag, seems generally to hold good ; but the 
rise in the former may not always 
correspond to the rise in the latter. 
T oday, though there has been a wage rise, it 
is not at all commensurate with the rise in 
prices. One thing that strikes anyone 
almost immediately is the confusing rates of 
wage rise. The following table gives a 
rough idea of the wage increase in different 
occupations during the war period : 

TABLE II‘ 


It is evident tliat the rise in wages, is 
not at all uniform : it is just difficult' to 
understand, why, say, a* textila •labourer 
should get a rate of increase, which is 
denied to, say, a miner.* Or, within tliie same 
industry, why, for example, the textile 
labourer of Ahmedahad should get more 
than a fellow-workman of Bombay. Thus, 
in 1944, the textile labourer of Ahmedabad 
got Rs. 64/- a month (average), compensa- 
ting to the extent of 96 per cent of the*rise 
in the cost of living, whereas, in Bombay, 
it was only Rs. 31/-, compensating to the 
extent of 76 per cent. All these indicate 
that the wage rise has apparently been 
left to the bargaining strength of the parties 
concerned. This strength naturally varies 
from place to place and from industry to 
indu.stry, depending upon local circum- 
stances. It is really strange that the Govern- 
ment did not try to have a uniform policy 
and left these things to be decided by the 
bargaining capacities of the parties, spe- 
cially when the general, rise in price levels 
affects every worker irrespective of the 
industry he belongs to. 

Effects of the rise in wages and prices.— 
Now, let us consider the effects of this 
price-cum-wage increase bpth on the in- 
dustry and the wage earner.* 


Percentage Increase in Earning in 1944 
over 1939 


Indui5try 

Percentage 

increase 

Engineering 

123.8P 

Textiles 

115.90 

Chemicals and Dyes* 

98.00 ’ 

Wood, Stone and Glass ... 

89.70 

Mints 

89.20 

Skin and Hides 

86.20 

Ordnance Factories 

i 51.10 

Paper and Printing 

1 42.50 

Minerals and Metals* 

25.40 

Miscellaneous 

i * 82.70 


Among others, the following are the 
important effects on industry : 

(a) Increase in absenteeism, 

(/f) Inefficiency, ‘ go-slow ’ tactics, in- 
difference and , opposition to 
authority, and 

(c) Sporadic strikes. 

• 

Some labour leaders have recently 
questioned the assumption that higher 
wages lead to increased absenteeism. 
They maintain that higher wages have 
not led to increased absenteeism. It 


1 Indian Labour Gazette, Voi. IV, p. 63 (August, 1946). 
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is,, of course, ‘true that bad housing 
conditions and had food, couyled with 
various pjher eaonomic difficulties, have 
aggravated the problem. But these are contri- 
butory factors. Carf it be really said that 
higher cash wages at the present lime will 
not lead to increased absenteeism ? If the 
experience of those who are working with 
labour is of any value, it hx^ks certain 
that higher cash wages at present lead to 
incseased absenureism.* Tliough the w^age 
earner gets more ‘ cash ’ wages tlian what 
he was getting in 1939, it must lx* 
remembered that his ‘^real” wages (in 
terms of the purchasing power of the 
rupee) have gi^^ne down ; but the wage 
earner has the feelitig that he is getting 
more. It is this feeling, tliis outlook, 
which has given rise to wasteful expenditure 
and the cultivation of some socially 
undesiral^le habits. 

(a) Al^eTitccis7ri. The following table 
gives us an idea of * the increase in absente- 
eism in the textilo industry : 


TABLE III 


•* ^ 

Year 

1 1 

Bombay ' 

, f 

Ahmedabad 

1938 

8.30 

3.30 

1939 

10.50 

3.30 

1940 

8.89 ; 

3.89 

1941 

9.47 ! 

! 4.19 

1942 

10.90 

5.17 

1,943 

10.81 » 

! 4.83‘ 

1944 

. 11.36 

i 5.69 

1945 

1 12.23 

i 6.60 

1946 

14.16 

1 

! 

1 7.41 

( 


In Bombay, the prewar average absen- 
teeism (montlily) was about nine per cent ; in 
Ahmedabad, it was 3.30 per cent. In the 
year 1946, it was about 14*(X3 per cent and 
7*00 per d?nt, respectively. In other w’'ords, 


within a period of seven years, the rate of 
absenteeism has almost? doubled. It is rather 
difficult to attribute this increase only to 
bad housing and insufficient and inadequate 
diet. It is to be noted that the .increase 
in Ahmedabad is greater when compared 
with Bombay ; the difference may not be 
significant. This is probably due to the 
relatively high war allowance paid in 
Ahmedabad. 

(h) The other effects such as inefficiency^ 
'go-slow* tactics, etc., are difficult to prove. 
It is argued, on behalf of the employers, 
that the w^age earners have become lazy 
and that they are adopting * go-slow^ ' 
tactics ; even the Government seems 
tc> have the same opinion of labour. On 
the other hand, the labour leadeti^ contend 
that there has been no inefficiency nor 
‘ go-slow ' tactics ; if thcx*e is any, it is due 
t<^ the existing abnormal —both political and 
industrial — situation in the country which 
affects industrial labour, just as it affects 
every other section of the community. So 
far^ neither the employers nor the Govern- 
ment have adduced any concrete proof 
to show that labour has become lazy and 
inefficient. All the same, without commit- 
ting ourselves one way or the other, we may 
affirm that, of late, labour is generally in- 
dilfcrent to the needs of greater production. 
The reason for this is to be sougjit in the 
existing uncertain position in which labour 
has been put in. Unless there is some posi- 
tive evidence to show that the interests 
of labour will not be overlooked in future, 
it is difficult to make labour production- 
*conscious. It is the uncertainty as to the 
future, fear of depression, fear of unem- 
ployment, and want of some kind of social 
security against sickness and old age, that 
have made labour restive and sometimes 
even * aggressive.’ 

(c) Sporadic stri/ces.— It is common 
knowledge that the numbet^ and scope of 
strikes have enormously increased during 
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the last year or two. Strikes have taken 
place for no substantial reason and, some- 
times, even on communal grounds. There 
is no doubt that these strikes and increased 
absenteeism have caused considerable 
reduction in the production of various 
essential commodities, and this at a time 
when the country is desperately in need of 
greater production. 

’ Now, let us consider the effects of this 
price-cum-wage rise on the wage earner, 
t^ienerally speaking, it has not done any 
good to labour ; on the other hand, his 
cash wage increase has degenerated him. 

The wage earner just does not know 
w]iere or how to spend his money. Very 
few wage earners have got into the habit 
of saving money, having always received 
less than what they needed. Secondly, 
tliere are no propter outlets for this ‘ extra ’ 
money. It coitld not he invested on any 
useful thing such as land or building, 
as prices have gone very high ; it 
could not be spent on consumer goods, 
such as vessels or cloth, as they tog are 
scarce and high-priced. Hence, all the 
income is more or less frittered away in 
socially undesirable channels. 

The average middle class person could 
not make both ends meet ; his income 
increased, in the aggregate, by 45 per cent 
in 194^. Accustomed to a higher standard 
of living and getting relatively less income 
than the labourer, he cut short his necessi- 
ties. For examplie, between 1939 and 1944, 
the consumption o£ protective food re- 
gistered a fall, milk by 18 per cent, ghee 
by 42 per cent, potatoes by 37 per cent, 
and meat by 15 per cent.^ It is yet too 
early to judge the effects of this on the 
health and happiness of the people. 

Wages and national economy , — We have 
already discussed ho^ the cost of living . 


has gone up and how ^ar wages have 
succeeded in catching up prices. As far. as 
one can •look ifito the future, it appears 
almost certain that priced will remain high 
for a couple of years more ; the post-war 
price level (when it gets stabilised) is esti- 
mated to be higher than the 1939 level by 
at least 30 per c«nt. In fact, the 
Central Pay Commission has based its 
recommendations on the assumption that 
prices will remain at about 60-75 per cent 
above the prewar level. Therefore, we have 
to discuss the consequences of high prices 
and high wages at a time like this in India. 
It is generally agreed that the changes in 
the economic life of India will be more 
towards a socialistic economy, rather than 
tow^ards a capitalistic one. Further, it is 
safe to assume that shortage of housing, 
cloth and food will continue for some 
years more. Bearing in mind that the 
future economic life of India is more 
likely to lie in a controlled economy, 
tending more to the Left than to the Right, 
is it desirable to allow* this process of un- 
controlled higli-price and high-wage econo- 
my to continue ? If the experience of the 
past few years has any signi^cance,^ it 
time that we look back and think where 
this high-price and high-wage economy 
has led us to. Will this uncontrolled, 
unplanned economy help us in anyway 
for a proper integration of the economic 
life of India ? Is it not necessary that a 
certain amount of control is imposed upon 
the various fields of economic life of the 
country, so thaf, at the end, we^ might 
have a unified, well-planned and regulated 
economy ? 

Do high adages imply high standard of 
living , — The idea of giving 4iigher wages 
to a wage earner is to increase his standard 
of living, or to enable him to cope up with 
the increased prices. But is there any 


2, Anjafia, J. J., Lakdawala. D. T. and Pandit, S. A., War and the Middle Class, Bombay : 
padma Publications Ltd., 1946, p. 15. 
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reason to think that the higher^ wages paid 
have increased the standard of life of the 
wage earner ? It is to be feared^ that, in 
many cas#s, the* present wage increase 
has not even restored the prewar standard 
of living ; much less has it increased the 
standard of living. On the other hand, this 
policy has let loose, a certain amount of 
‘'surplus*' money, which, for want of 
proper opportunities, is being mis-spent 
with yery undesirable consequences, both 
on the wage earnts: and also on the internal 
economy of the country. To take a concrete 
instance: A textile labourer in Ahmedabad 
gets about Rs, 50 - as dearness allowance. 
Now the cjiiestion is how this money is 
spent. It cannot be spent on housing, 
cloth and vessels, as they are either not 
available or high-priced. Nor is the money 
likely to be sa\'ed, as the wage earner has 
not been in the habit of doing so. Conse- 
quently, the “extra*’ money is spent on 
liquor, cineijia and such other things 
which are beneticial neither to him nor 
to the community.^ Thus, we are facing 
a difficult situation. High wages hav^e to be 
paid because the prices are high. All the 
canniQt be spent properly because 
the consumer commodities and services 
are scarce, or are very costly. Therefore, 
the moneys aro^ spent on things readily 
available or in the black market, both of 
which are harmful, whether from the 
point of view of the wage earner or the 
community. That many urban areas of 
India are facing such a situation goes 
without saying. What theit is the remedy ? 
It appears we are .moving in a vicious circle 
without ever stopping to think whether 
it can be broken or not. 

Cun higgler usages be paid without 
dislocating the internal economy ? — ^The pro- 
blem can be attacked from two directions, 

(a) Educative and (b) Legislative. It is 
very necessary that action should be taken 
in both the fields, and that too simultane- 


ously. The process of education is, of 
course, a long one and cannot be completed 
within a short period of time. But this is 
the surest way of solving the problem. At 
present, the responsibility of the employer 
cea.ses the moment he pays the *wages. 
Education of the wage earner to attain a 
higher standard of living ought to become 
the duty of the employer. For this, it is 
necessary that there should be full co- 
operation between the State, the employer, 
and the labourer. Indifference or opposition 
on the part of any one of them is sure to 
create difficulties. Thereafter, a workable 
machinery can be evolved to educate the 
wage earner. To put it briefly, such educa- 
tion would help the wage-earner not only 
to learn the three R*s but also to know 
the art of living. This process should not 
be confined cither to the school or to the 
factory ; but it must operate on a wide 
scale and in a number of places simulta- 
neously. For example, starting from the 
home, the wage earner must be able to 
learn something, on his way, in the factory, 
in the club, in his community gatherings, 
etc. The latest methods of education will 
have to be used. Unless an all-out attack is 
made, and that too for a number of years, 
the process of education will not have any 
effect. At present, the tendency appears to 
be to help the wage-earner to learn the 
three R*s after the working hours. If this 
is the way one goes about to solve the 
problem of education, it is doubtful 
whether anything substantial can be achiev- 
ed even after a numbw of years. The idea 
thjit education is complete by learning 
the three R*s lias got to go ; education is, 
and must be considered, a continuous 
lifetime process. 

Along with educational work, a certain 
amount of legislative action also is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is no use saying that the 
wage earner g€ts his wages ‘ar\fl that it is 
his business as to how and when to "spend 
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it. No doubt, this way, it is easy for the 
employer ; but we, have already seen the 
harmful effects of such a policy. Legislative 
action implies a certain amount of coercion, 
whiclt many people would oppose. But 
it mus*t be realised that, in a backward 
country like India, where every problem 
seems to be complicated and dependent 
upon so many others, no real improvement 
cart be effected without coercion. 

Altenuitives to a high cash wage . - 
The idea of giving wages, at least a part of it, 
in the shape of commodities and services, 
is not a new thing in India. The agricultural 
labourer has, until very recently, got a 
portion of his wages in the shape of food, 
cloth, etc. And, therefore, it should not be 
difficult to adopt this system with necessary 
changes, so as to suit the urban conditions. 
There are several advantages in such a 
a system : 

(1) The ‘ extra ’ cash wage will not 
fall into the hands of the illi- 
terate, ignorant employee and 
thus he will be forced to limit 
his expenses. 

(2) By the giving of commodities 
and services, the wage-earner 
will, more or less, be left with 
no option but to use them, 
which will indirectly result in 
the cultivation of good and 
useful habits. 

(3) The commodities and services 
markets ‘themselves might, in 
due course, be organised in "a 
way which will be in line with 
the local economy and thus 
avoid the present ‘ chaotic ’ 
markets. For example, milk is a 
daily necessity, and still not a 
single city ^n India has a proper 
system of milk production and 
distribution. 


Linder*our scheme, every wage earner 
will have to take a portion of his wage? in 
milk ; this will, at one stroke, make tlie 
wage earner ‘ milk<on.scious ’ •Avd. at fhe 
same time, help in organising a proper 
system of milk production and di.stribution. 
No doubt, this system has its own draw- 
backs, e.g., it may |>ive scope to greater 
corruption, le.sser efficiency, etc. Such 
drawbacks, inevitable as they arc in any 
new scheme, can be. avoidetl, only in Course 
of time and by careful management. 

The question as to how and what kind 
of legislation could possibly be brouglit 
about remains to be dealt with now. 
According to the analysis of working-cla.ss 
family budgets, wages are spent on the 
following items : 

(1) Food, 

(2) Clothing, 

(3) Rent, 

(4) Fuel and Light, and 

(5) Miscellaneous. 

We have to consider j^'hethe> 
or all of these items can be brought withhi 
the scope of legislation. 

Food.— According to ‘the analysis of 
working-class family budgets made by 
the Bombay Labour Office during 1932-33, 
it was found that 46.60 per cent of the 
earnings is spent on food. During the 
war and in the postwar years, this per- 
centage must have definitely inoreased. 
Expenditure on this item ‘will be either on 
cooked food or on uncooked food. In 
the former category comes the expenses in 
canteens, etc. ; in the latter, fcereals, vege- 
tables, milk, ghee, etc. In the former case, 
it is possible to’ supply food either in 
canteens (within the factory) or in commu- 
nity kitchens. By law, every employer 
may be compelled to provide sooked food 
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according to prescribed rates, ^vithin the 
factt>ry premises. Such a thing was visua^ 
lised during the war years f>y the f jovern' 
merit undef the Defence of India Rules. 
Since the end of hostilities, the idea seems 
to liavc been given up. In case food 
is taken during non-working hours, com- 
munity kitchens miglTt be able to supply 
the food. Such kitchens might be run 
either !'>y the (lovernrnent (Ontral or 

ProvinC'ial) or Local Self-Ciovernment autho- 

• ■ 

rities. Recently, there has been a move 
in the direction of establishing such restau- 
rants, both in Delhi and in Hyderabad 
(Deccan). Such a move is likely to be 
opposed by the existit^g vested interests, 
but this has to be overcotne. 

In case the wage earner has a home 
where food is cooked for him, then, 
it might be possible to supply him such 
essential articles as cereals, vegetables, 
milk, oil, etc.^, monthly or fortnightly, as 
it is already being dune in the Railways, 
the Port Frust, etc. '^hoiigli it is a war time 
measure, its advantages in postwar years 
cannot be denied. 

doth. Let us examine how legisla- 
tive action <\in be brought about in the 
matter of cloth. Now that the war has 
brought alx'iut cloth scarcity, and cloth ra- 
tioning has been introduced in big cities, it 
is not impracticable to give cloth to every 
employee. As a matter of fact, this system 
has already been in operation in the Rail- 
ways, and the Posts and Telegraphs but 
the cloth given is only for official uniforms. 
It is possible to v;iry the extent and variety 
of supply depending upon the industry, 
number of dependents, and local circum- 
stances. Tliere should be no difficulty 
in extending this system so as to cover 
other ty'pes of employees like Govern- 
ment servants, factory workers, etc. 

Rent. — It may be taken that, normally, 
a wage eamel spends about 10 per cent 


of his earnings on housing accommoda- 
tion. But, when low \vages are paid, he 
may have to pay a higher percentage of his 
wages towards rent. Should it be made 
legally incumbent on the employer to provide 
housing accommodation to all employees ? 
Though this principle seems to have been 
accepted by some agencies like the Govern- 
ment and Municipalities, in actual practice 
it appears they are rather content to pay 
a housing allowance than to provide 
actual housing accommodation. Paying rent 
has certain defects in it. An employee 
need not necessarily spend all that money 
on housing ; he may spend more or less. 
Nor is there any guarantee that the person 
live’-i in such a place which is conducivfc 
ro a home atmosphere. Thus, for example, 
the Bombay Municipality gives a couple 
(if both are employed and gre in ‘ inferior ’ 
service) Rs. 9/- a month as hoiV5e allowance. 
Under normal conditions, it is very doubt- 
ful whether they would pay this amount 
as house rent. Possibly, they would have 
hired a single room somewhere paying 
a rent of six or seven rupees per month. 
Further, under normal circumstances, if 
employees are given the option of having 
house rent allowance or actual accommoda- 
tion, it is feared a majority will go in for the 
former as against the latter. Possibly, some 
.scheme whereby the wage earner can own 
a house after 25 years might draw them in. 

When once the question of housing 
is satisfactorily solved, the problem of 
light can easily be dealt with. Now, about 
fuel. Generally, for • cooking purposes, 
fire-wood, charcoal, saw-dust, etc., are 
used. It has been the experience of welfare 
workers that, even when an employee can 
afford to use charcoal, he is very unlikely 
to do it — because, saw-dust or (ire-wood 
works out clieaper. This could be dealt 
with, apart from educatibna-^ methods, 
by {\roviding coal, gas, etc. 
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The remaining part of the wages is 
spent, among othens, on various miscellane- 
ous items like education of children, 
expenses in connection with visits to 
theis ^native place, remittances to their 
relatives, smoking, cinema, etc. We have 
how to see whether any of these things can 
be given in the shape of organised services. 
The following are some of the ways in 
which such provision could be made ; 
with more experience, it is possible to go 
beyond this. 

(1) Raihvay fare or conveyance charges 
from the place of residence to the place of 
work . — It is a recognised principle that no 
person should have to spend more than an 
hour per day, to and fro, to reach his 
place (^f w^ork. It probably works out well 
in smaller towns ; but, in large cities, 
like Bombay ai\d Calcutta, a wage earner 
may have to spend even two to three 
liours for this purpose. Therefore, it would 
be advisable to provide housing accommoda- 
tion as near the place of work as possible 
or, in the alternative, pay the travelling 
expenses. It might be mentioned that the 
Central Government employees of certain 
departments are already getting these 
charges, if they live beyond a radius of five 
miles from the place of work. This principle 
has only to be extended so as to cover the 
wage earners of all institutions — whether 
Government or non-Government. 

(2) Travelling charges or railway passes 
to ruitive places.— In many of our indus- 
trial cities, people come from long distances 
for the sake of employment. The wa^es 
they receive are too meagre to allow them to 
put by anything to enable them to visit their 
homes once in every two or three years. It is 
necessary that the wage earner should be 
able to have a holiday, and the means for 
doing so, so that he *may be able to keep in 
touch with his village and also recover 
his health. If these charges are paid the 


employers,* it would certainly encourage 
the wa^e earners to use their holidays 
properly. 

(3) Planned holidays and rest camps . — 
In many cases, Hhe w^age earners 
have already lost their connection with 
their villages and Jiave become prac- 
tically a part of the urban labour class. 
Either in sickness, in old age, or for re- 
cuperation, they may have no place, nor 
the means to go to one, if they have; any. 
It would be advisable to arrange holiday 
tours, rest and recreation camps on the 
model of the Soviet Republic. If such a 
provision is not made, and if only leave is 
provided, it is doubtful whether the wage 
earner wnll, or can, use it profitably. In 
private concerns where an option is given 
to the employees -either a fortnight’s 
leave or extra pay in lieu -it has been the 
experience that the wage earner, by and 
large, prefers the latter. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is iyiperative that some 
provision should be made w^hereby every 
wage earner should fx' able to use Ins 
holidays for rest and recreation. 

(4) Health insimince for thc*^iigc 
earner and his dependents . — The living ^nd 
working conditions of wage earners in 
industrial cities are by means satisfac- 
tory. It is estimated that, on an average, 
a wage earner loses at least a fortnight 
every year on account of minor illnesses. 
Nor are the provisions for treatment and 
recuperation satisfactory. The principle of 
heafth insuranc(? has been accepted by the 
Central Government. It is to be hoped that 
it will be on a wide basis, covering not only 
the wage earners of major industries but 
also of those in smaller arRl unorganised 
industries and institutions. 

(5) Provident fund, pension, gratuity, 
etc . — Government and major industrial 
concerns have already accepted the 
principle involved apd all tjf th^m have 
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some scheme • or the othef whereby 
the*, wage earner gets sornething ^ in his 
old age. But must he remembered 
that there* Is no legal provision which will 
put all these variouvvbenefits on a uniform 
basis. For example, it is not understood 
why Government should pay pension, 
while the Railways pay provident fund. 
Such disparities exist in commercial coiv 
corns to a greater extent. It is very necessary 
to ha\lr some prf>vision by means of which 
all tliese could be brought under some 
uniform basis. 

(6) lulihcuioii of chtlJnni. (Children 
are the future citizens and as such no 
state can afford to leave the preddem of 
child education to tlK‘ likes and dislikes 
of eitJier the parents or the employers. 
Statutory provi.si(')n has tc^ he made to 
make education tipto b^urteen years conv 
pulsory, 

(7) Teckniail truinnig. -The ciuestion 
of providing technical training to the 
wage earner, vvhereyer they are in skilled 
occupations, has. so far, received scanty 
attentii>n both at the hands of the Govern^ 

and the employers. The future 
industrialisation of India depends upon the 
tecTlinical personnel available ; without the 
necessary personnel, no scheme of indus- 
trialisation can be put through success- 
fully. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
parties concerned, vi;;., the state, employers, 
and employees should evolve a plan of 
technical training in the various industries. 
If ncccvssary, the wage eari*er may be made 
to pay a certain fee, to co\ er a part of 
the expenses of training, 

(8) Welfare work. —With the progress 
of indust riali.MMtion and urbanisation, it is 
necessary to find out ways and means for 


the proper use of leisure time of the wage 
earner. In addition to the prev’^ention of the 
wage earner from getting into bad habits, 
welfare work, scientifically carried out, 
helps to develop the personality of® the 
wage earner, which, in turn, helps to keep 
up the ‘ morale ’ of labour. As the Royal 
Commission on Labour has pointed 
out: the labourer is “ pushed’^ and not 
'‘pulled'' into the city by the various 
economic forces and it is advisable to help 
him settle down to a particular profession 
in a community where he can really feel 
at home. 

(9) Small savings schemes . — During the 
war, these savings schemes were designed 
and put into operation with two objects : 
(a) to fight inflation, and (b) to help the wage 
earner by enabling him tc^ save at least a 
part of his hard earned momy, so that it 
might be put to a better use in future. 
Though the war is over, the abnormal 
situation created by the war still exists. 
Therefore, it is necessary that some scheme 
should be evoK^ed, whereby the ordinary 
wage earner can be made to save a part of 
his earnings. 

To put it briefly, the aim of the State 
ought to be to pay the wage earners in such 
a way that it really helps both the wage 
earners and the community. Further, the 
system should be so adjusted that it may 
ultimately lead to an integrated national 
economy. No doubt, all this implies a 
certain amount of coercion ; but, it is 
doubtful, whether any country in such a 
transitional period can allow the high-wage 
and the high-price policy to drift without 
destroying the very foundations of internal 
economy. 
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Fourth International Conference of .'social Work in 1^48 


International social work, whether 
carried on under interj'overnmenial auspices 
o.' through voluntary organizations, ex- 
presses the feeling of common social 
interest in one another of the peoples of the 
wofld ” ( Social Work Year Book, 1947, 
New York : Russell Sage Foundation). 

Vi'orld War II has almost knit 
the whole world as a single family unit and 
as such it has also awakened a common 
interest in suffering humanity throughout 
tlit' vv( 3 rld. Social work —as a healinj^ 
panacea to human suffering— has long been 
recognized as a noble effort. But, as an 
after-effect of a glolval catastrophe, all 
men and women* are looking forward for 
greater co-ordifiation in international social 
work. It is, indeed, a very happy augury 
that the fourth International Conference of 
Social Work is going to be held in the 
Cnited States of America in 1948. It piay 
be recalled here that the first International 
Conference of Social Work was held in 
Paris in 1928 with 2481 delegates from 42 
countries participating, while the second 
conference on the general theme of Social 
Walk and the Faivily was held in 1932 at 
Frankfovt, and the third in 1936 in London 
on Social Work and the Commtmity— tlie last 
to be convened before the war. 

At a preliminary meeting in 1946 at 
lirusscls, tliis decisi( 7 n to hold the next 
International Conferei^ce of Social Work in 


the United States wasl^<cn. A preparatory 
meeting will be held in Hague in 1947> when 
matters relating to membership and a 
permanent plan of orgaitization and opera- 
tion will be de\’eloped. d he first full dress 
session of the Ci:)nference will be held in 
1948 as indicated earlier. 

Accoriiing to its constitution, “ ^'lie 
li\ternationaI Conferc-nce of vStx'ial W’ork 
is non-governmental, non-political and non- 
sectariat\. It does not formulate resolutions 
relating to the objects discussevl. No 
member can be bound in any way by the 
Conference.*^ 

The founding of the Internati(^nal 
Conference of Social Work was due largely 
to the demonstration of the contribution 
of the National Conference of^ocial Work 
to the progress of public and private 

welfare in North America. 

• 

I'herc i.s no doubt that private inter- 
natimial co-operative elfort in the field 
of social work w'ill go a long way in liti-W- 
national goodwill and peace. Let us alsi) 
hope that in future International Confer- 
ences of Social Work wilt he held more 
regularly than before. It is significant that 
social workers in Iiulia are planning to 
hold an All-India Conference of Social 
Work in Noventber next in Rombay, 
and, hope, that it would extend its 
co-f>peration to the International ('infer- 
ence of Social Work. 


All-India Conference of Social Work 


With the rapidly changing times and 
the new outlook in the country, the minds 
of all earnest citizens* are turning to con- 
structive wa^ of finding solutions to the 
socio-economic problems of the peogfle. 

10 


Social workers have taken their due share, 
so far, in measures for the amelioration 
and relief of the country and of the people. 
The efforts, though laudable, have been 
diffused and unco-ordinated, .and often 
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unplanned. This results in Considerable 
waste of enerj^y and resources. What 
appears to he urgently neeJeJ is a common 
pldtforrn *itnd organization to discuss the 
problems, procedur<jt and methods of social 
workers and to co-ordinate them, as far as 
possible, so that more scientific and efficient 
methods of field work and relief of distress 
and disabilities coukl be evolved and 
planned for the country as a whole. 

With this object in view, the Alumni 
Association of the Tata Institute ot ^Social 
Sciences convened a meetii;g of the repre- 
sentatives of various social serv ice agencies 
and prominent social Wi^rkers in th(‘ city 
of Ik)mbay and suburbs in May, 1947. 
ddie meeting decided to hold an AlbfnJia 
C'onferencc ol Nicial Work with the 
following objects : 

(i) fo bring together social workers 
and representatives i^f scxnal 
service agi^ncies in India in a 
Conference. 


(a) To discover possibilities of pro- 
viding facilities for the exchange 
of ideas betw^een them on the 

subject of social work, and 

( 

(Hi) To take steps towards the esta- 
blishment of an all-India body 
of social workers under the 
name “All-India Conference 
of Social Work/^ 

The Working Committee, comprising 
of eminent social workers from Bombay, 
elected for the purpose has decided pro- 
visionally to hold the Conference on the 
7th, 8th, 9th and 10th of November, 1947, 
in liombay. , 

ITesides the question of forming an 
all-India body of social workers, papers 
and discussions, and resolutions, if any, 
pertaining to the different sections in which 
the work of tlie Conference will be divided 
will form the agenda of the Conference. 


lii*Ai/rn Insuuanc’i is wfOL'seuRAD *in thk United States 


Public participation in voluntary health 
insurance plan.'^^ in the United States has 
more than doubled since tb.e end of the 
war, according to competent official esti- 
mates. I'here vveTe about 6,000,000 persons 
enrolled in some form of .sucli plans at the 
beginning of this year compared to 2,500,000 
in the spring of 1945. This fact marks a 
trend toward preventive rather than cura- 
tive medicine and explains in part many 
recent •proposals for universal health in- 
surance. In addition to these figures, rapid 
expansion has been noted in prepayment 
plans for hospital costs alone. The most 
important of* these is known as the Blue 
Cross, which protects nearly 20,000,000 
people and has a membership of 3,200 
hospitals. For a small monthly payment, 
this organization, like others of its kind, 
pays for th» insure^ person’s room and 


routine services at any of the member 
hc^spitals in case of illness or injury. 

Group health insurance began in the 
United States in connection with certain 
hazardous industries, such as lumbering, 
mining and railroading. It was given great 
impetus and w'as joined by many employers 
in 1911 upon enactment of tHe first workers’ 
compensation law requiring employers to 
compensate their workmen for injuries. 
Tfie system worked * so well that both 
employees and employers began extending 
their insurance to include all kinds of illness 
and injury even when not connected with 
the employee’s service. Some employers 
furnished medical service without charge 
because it improved morale and reduced 
days lost. In other cases, the \forker§ paid 
the \full amount of health insurance to 
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protect themselves against the sudden 
impact of family misfortune. 

In the 1920’s, groups of physicians 
operating private clinics began to furnish 
medkal care on a prepayment basis, and 
groups of citizens, seeing the advantage of 
Spreading their medical costs over longer 
periods, solicited such arrangements from 
groups of doctors. This practice grew into 
the consumer-sponsored type of plan, 
including co-operatives which have their 
own hospitals. Then the American Medical 
Association introduced the medical .society 
plan in 1939 — the most popular of them 
all. In the six years following 1939, 37 
medical society prepayment arrangements 
were formed in 31 out of the 48 states of the 
Lhiion. Twelve new ones are now in the 
pnjcess of formation and the enrolment 
has doubled duning the past year. 

Also, within the past few years, county 
and .state governments and the Federal 
Government have entered the field from 
the approach of the employer to protect 
employees or itinerant workers for whom 
they feel responsible. Because of the public 
significance of the health insurance move- 
ment, the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
of the Social Security Board has studied 
its growth and has issued a report on its 
progress each three years. 

BaUince between clutrges and medical 
services . — The Bureau states that all these 
programmes have one or more of the 
following objectives : ‘ ‘ To effect a balance 
between medical charges and medical services 
by pooling risks and costs, to minimise 
overhead expenses, and to assure regular 
incomes for practitioners.” “In principle,” 
the Bureau continues, ‘ ‘ all types of arrange- 
ments are alike in providing a mechanism 
for continuous availability of medical 
personnel and facilities and for protecting 
the individu#! or family from large medical 
expenditure at a time when illness «uts 


off income* or adds other strains to the 

family budget.” 

• • 

The Bureau has made a detailed study 
of 235 plans for its latest report. The plans 
studied guarantee metlical services to more 
than 5,000,000 persons of the estimated 
6,000,000 total. I hev^ are divided into 1 16 
industrial plans, 57 medical society plans, 
22 private group clinics, 32 consumer- 
sponsored plans, and eight governtnental 
plans. By far the largest ndmber of menfhers 
belonged to the plans sponsored by state 
and county medical .societies. Altogellier, 
the Bureau estimates, there are probably 
about 6,000,000 —some five per cent of 
the non-institutional civilian population of 
the United States -who have “.some 
degree of protection against the unpredic- 
table costs of medical care through member- 
ship in a prepayment medical care organiza- 
tion or as dependents of members of such 

organizations.” • 

• 

Since all of thc.se plans arc voluntary 
and, therefore, not universal, certain res- 
trictions to membership have been found 
necc,s.sary. For iastance, phy.;fical examina- 
tions are retiuired in most ca.ses and an 
extra charge, sometimes, is made for con- 
ditions existing at the tigie the member 
joins the plan. .Some plans place age re.s- 
trictions upon new members since elderly 
persons, who retiuire more than average 
medical attention, arc a greater insurance 
risk. A small number of plans are open 
only* to person-s, within .specified income 
brackets. 

Universal health insurance, which 
would eliminate all restrictions to member- 
ship, has been proposed in a number of 
forms in the United States. The 3X^agner- 
Murray-Dingel bill, which provides for 
personal health service on a compulsory 
insurance basis, was debated in the 79th 
Congress from April ^ to th» middle of 
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J uly» 1 046 . It hrou^4it to • W'a.shin^ton 
tl»c nation’s most not(\l authorities on 
th(‘ medical, economic and social aspects ot 
health J^'ol^lerns and thoroujddy aired 
them in piihlic liejj.riri<.?s. Similar hills are 
under various staj^es of discussion in the 


current Congress and a variety of new 
legislation is under consideration in many 
of tfR‘ 4H states of the Union. In each 
case, the \oIuntary health insurance plans 
now in etfect will furnish a background 
of \'aluahlc experience. 


\tsiiin(. Norsis SupiujMiN’r PuBLK' Health Slkvicl 


J her<‘ are appr^ vximately 2 s , 000 public 
he;«!th nurses in fhe I -mted States, v/(^rkim_: 
in crovwled cities, mihH towns, or oanote 
ctMitUry vlistrit^ts. 1 lu-y may 1 h‘ employed 
by tl'ie school or tlu‘ ccuintv ; tlu‘V ma\ 
b(‘ industrial nurses 01 pait id a t ity Ileallh 
IX'partnuait. Or tiiey may woik for a 
Visiting Nursi.\s Ovssociai ion, as pii\Mi(iy 
rm*mct‘d fHjblic health aget’cies in the 
I Inited States are usually c.ilHd. 

Women emidoycd by tliese \ isiting 
Nurses Ass('>ciati<Mis are graduate registered 
nurses w'ith* special r:e<^l training and ex- 
peritaux- in the tiMd of public health. 
Many sclu^ols ot oursing in the h’nited 
States oiler post-gnuluate courses cd thciMV' 
tical and practical training in public health 
I hret inslittites in the countrv 

t 

npw oiler a basic prolessional curriculum 
hading in a degree preparing their students 
tor practice in 5 he home, the lurspital, or 
pnhiic health agency. Nurses also may 
acquire the neces'^ary additional training 
on a part-time basis while on the jcd\ 

SaviLXs extended to cdl u ho arc dL~— 
\'isiting Nurses Associations arc privately 
financ^Kl, aiul they extetuf their services to 
all wlu) are ill, regardless of the ability 
(^f the patient to pay. Financial support 
for their work is provided in a number 
of ways. Part ot’ their funds may come 
from tecs paiil by individual patients. A 
number ot insurance companies contract 
to pay for the care of certain types of their 
policx^'holders. Money may come 
from foundation endowments and partly 


from county or state health department 
furuls set aside for the purpose. About 
half of the numey used by these voluntary 
agencies is receiwd from contributions 
from individuals or fron’i the Community 
Chest funds for charitable purposes collect^ 
ed in annual drives. ^ 

The job of the visiting nurse is im- 
portant both to the community and to the 
nation. Each day approximately 6,000,000 
persons in the United Swtes are sick. 
Oi\\\ 20 per cent of these arc hospital 
cases, leaving the vast majority to be 
cared for in their homes and that is the 
primary job of the visiting nurse. Her 
services may include general medical and 
surgical nursing, maternity nursing - in- 
cluding [^rc-natal care, child and orthopaedic 
nursing. CTften, she must alst^ counsel a 
family on problems relating to physical 
and mental health. 

Edneators m Inihlie hcultfi. --The, .visiting 
nurse plays the role of educator in the 
field of public health, instructing families 
in the fundamentals of home nursing or 
teaching infant care. By group teacliing, 
expectant mothers may be given the 
('Importunity to receiv^e scientific informa- 
tion, ask questions, and share in the dks- 
cussion (^f mutual problems. The visiting 
nurse knows that health begins at home 
and that well-balanced and nutritious meals 
arc essential in keeping the family health 
up to par. Therefore, she helps promote 
better health ty guiding familk^s in budget 
anvi^diet planning. 
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The visiting nurse often acts as the 
g<.vbetw'cen for individuals and other com^ 
munity welfare services. From her personal 
and intimate contact with indigent families 
she «nay, through her knowledge of other 
community services, supply the guidance 
.iceded in cases out of her own fields, or 
she may notify other agencies of cases 
needing their specialized attention. 

The visiting nurse likewise plays a 
\ital role in helping private doctors and 
public health officials ward off sickness, 
and is indispensable in the control of tubers 
culosis and various communicable diseases. 

Fust associuthn estciHishcd in 1886,-’ 
Tplie first Visiting Nurses Association in 
the I hiiited States was established in Buffalo, 
New York, in 1886. The success of the work 
of the Buffalo agency encouraged other 
areas to set up similar establishments, 
and by 1912 tTiere were about 800 agencies 
in the l-hiitcd States using visiting nurses* 
services. 

To co-ordinate the work and set up 
standards for these scattered health ’pro- 
grammes, leading American nurses met at 
a convention in Chicago, Illinois, in June, 
1912, and founded the National Organization 
of Public Health Nursing — the NOPHN — 
the headquarters of which arc now located 
in New York City. The NOPHN is not 
an administrativ^e agency ; it merely acts 
in a centralized advisory capacity in the 
field of public l^calth nursing. 

Its general purpose is to promote high 
standards of efficiency in public health 
nursing and to act* as an information 
centre. To accomplish this, various publica- 
tions are made available both to members 
and non-members. Its monthly magazine 
Public Health Nursing contains the latest 
information in the field gleaned from 
nation-wide sources. In addffion to this 
regular periodical, it issues, at nominal 
fees, pamphlets and bulletins covering^^ all 
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phases of •public health Avork, including 
administration, mental hygiene, commfiiu- 
cable diseases, industrial nursing, and 
nursing education and supervision. 

To assist in the Ytomotion of better 
relations between agencies and the public, 
the NOPHN issues pamphlets on public 
information procedures, and makes avai- 
lable cuts and posters for use in health 
displays. 

It sponsors what was formerly known 
as “ Public Healtli Nursing Day hut was 
widened to Your l\iblic Nurse Wc(‘ls *’ 
in 1946. 11 le co-operation of radio stations, 
newspapers, healtli departments, social 
work councils, and nursing organizations 
made the observance a great success. The 
film ‘‘ Your Friend, the lYiblic Health 
Nurse,** produced by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance (^impany in collaboration 
with tlic NOPHN, was shown hundreds 
of times during the “ Wtx^k,’* and, a 
leaflet prepared to accompany it went into 
several large editions. • 

A recent NOPHN News Bulletin ad- 
vises that a foundation graiii; for pre^^^ra- 
tion of leaflets and radio transcriptions wjll 
make possible next year not only more 
effective publicity for ‘ Week * but 

assistance throughout the year to communi- 
ties wishing information of public health 
nursing.** 

The NOPHN has grown steadily in 
strength and scope as the field of public 
health work has expanded. It ha5 kept 
step with the rapid developments in 
preventive medicine and the significant 
social and scientific movement^ of the time. 
During the war, the NOPHN helped to 
organize public health services in parts of 
the country where the influx of war in- 
dustries had created great and sudden 
over-population with its attendant evils of 
inadequate housing and hospital care. 
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Need for services increased f — Peace has 
n<tt hroiij^ht any lessening of the need for 
public health nurses. Thousands of dis- 
abled vel^rans require and will continue 
to require home nuj^ing, and the end of the 
war has increased rather than relieved the 
nursing shortage in the I Iniied States. 
Retirement of oldtr nurses, advantage 
taken of educational opportunities offered 
veterans by many demobilized nurses, 
rest periods found necessary for others, 
and’ an increasci3 marriage rate are con- 
tributing factors in the situation. I lie 
NOPUN estimates that an additional 40,000 
public health nurses will be needed in the 
I hiitcd States. 

The NOPUN (Committee on Post-war 
Planning has developed an integrated f>ro- 


gramme for nationwide action in the field 
of public health. Its mat»n points are : 

(1) Maintenance and development 
of nursing services ; 

(2) A programme of nursing educa- 
tion ; 

(3) Channels and means for dis- 
tributing nursing services ; . 

(4) Implementation of standards to 
protect the best interests of the 
public and the nurse ; and 

(5) An information and public re- 
lations programme. 

The role played by the visiting nurse 
will be a vital one in this entire programme. 


Hfalth of the 

The war gave a fillip to the industrial 
development of India, and India already 
has seven or eight million industtial 
workers. Every realistic programme for 
raising the standard of living of the country 
anticipates a great and rapid expansion of 
thtS^number? 7 he famous Bombay Plan 
of Economic DevT'lopment stands or 
falls by its estimate that the income from 
industry can be increased fivefold in the 
next fifteen years. It is in this context that 
two recent reports on industrial health 
should be studied.^* ^ 

The present situation is bad. Protective 
laws are inadequate and fheir enforctment 
lax. The factory inspecting staff is too small, 
and inspection is too often perfunctory 
and uninformed : 

‘ ‘ At one (pottery) factory, I saw 
women scouring cups with sand paper. 


Indian Worker 

of dust, and the women blew the dust 
from the ware into the atmosphere. 
One woman had a .small child aged about 
two years sitting beside her and each time 
th*c mother blew... her baby inhaled 
silica dust... The factory inspector’s only 
reaction was that the child was too young 
to be in a factory... the factory was too 
small to provide a creche... The inspector 
smilingly conveyed the information to 
me, and he was evidently perfectly 
satisfied.”® 

Trade-unionism is weak. Hours of work 
are excessive for the subtropics, particularly 
for women and young persons. Welfare 
and canteen services have hardly made a 
beginning. Modern • knowledge on the 
physiology of working conditions is rarely 
applied : 

“In the majority of factories... roofs 
have been of a single layer of corrugated 


There was no provisiqn for the removal 

1 A Plan of Economic Dcvclo{yment for India, London, 1944. • 

2 Refyojt of the Health Survey and Development Committee (Shore Committee), Delhi, 
Vol. 11. p. 122. 

3 Bedford, T., The Health of the Industrial Worker in Irfdia, Simla, 1946. 


1946, Vol. 1. p. 71; 
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iron. Of all the roof materials that could 
have been choseh, this is the worst. 
Its thermal insulating value is practically 
zero. It is dirty. Its outer surface absorbs 
virttially all the solar radiation which 
strikes it... 

The Bhore Committee accepted the 
principles laid down by the Royal College of 
Physicians^ and recommended the esta- 
blishment of industrial health services as an 
integral part of provincial health organiza- 
tions. The Committee also urged early 
action on other matters — for instance, 
reducing hours of work to 45 per week ; 
raising the age-limit for young persons 
frc^m 12 to 15 years in factories and to 13 in 
‘ * plantations and public works ” ; pro- 
hibiting the employment of women under- 
ground in coal mines ; maternity benefits for 
1 2 weeks. It also stiggested the setting up of 
departments df industrial medicine in 
certain medical schools. 

Bedford, who spent three months in 
India at the invitation of the government, 
draws on his experience with the Industrial 
Health Research Board in making a series of 
recommendations on factory hygiene and 
working conditions and includes a com- 
prehensive programme for research. He 
discusses frankly and helpfully the crucial 
problem how to raise the productivity 
of the Indian worker from its present level 
of a quarter or half that of the worker in 
the West to at least the two-thirds which 
has already been* achieved in a few excep- 
tional cases. Primitive organisation and 
methods of work, owing to lack of capital^ 
on the one hand an*d the chronic ill 


health and poor education of the workt;rs 
on the odier, are*mainly responsible for die 
low output. Many other factors , are also 
involved, as Bedford shows : the high 
temperature of factbries, insutficient 
lighting, overstaffing, and the high turnover 
of labour. The low output per mandtour, 
moreover, is a cause of low wages; it raises 
prices and lowers purchasing power, thus 
further depressing the health of, the 
working population. 

Both reports recognise the futility of 
improving factory conditions while ignoring 
the even more pressing needs of housing 
and nutrition. Present housing standards 
are abysmally low, and the slums of 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, and other 
cities are a negation of all that is meant 
by health. The future may well lie with the 
new methods of building being prefected 
in Britain and America. The beautiful 
plan for Jamshedpur, the Tata^ steel town, 
which was recently piiblished,'* contains, 
for example, proposals for a prefabricated, 
460 sq. ft. super, three-^room bungalow, 
reasonably insulated and with indoor water 
and sanitation, costing £60^ ex-wer’^s, 

which could be let at less tlian’ 10s. a month. 

• 

Such a development on a generous scale 
could revolutionise Indian urban life. 

India's industry has made an unhappy 
start. There may yet be time to avi)id some 
of the errors that accompanied industrialisa- 
tion and the growth of towns in England 
in the 19th century. Repeated in subtropical 
circurrfstances the »industrial revolution is 
likely to have special horrors of its own. 

— The Lancet 0^*^. 25, 1947). 


Hyderabad Starts Mobile Canteens 

Much has been made by the industria- therefore, to set an example of how this 
list of the difficulties involved in the could be done, the Hyderabad Government 
establishment of factory canteens. In order, has started with a Mobile Canteen Scheme. 

4 RoyarC^ege Londonr Secomi IrUerirn Report of Social and Preventive Medicine 

Committee t 1945. • 

5 Koenigsberger, O., Jamshedpur Developmert Plan, Bombay, 1946 (Circulated privately). 
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The Mobile Oanteen aims at providinj^ 
wholesome, ruitritiimally . balanodxl and 
hyj^ieuically cooked food at very cheap 
prices. At the moment, the Mofnle ( 'antcen 
serves a pound ^of “ Haleem ” or 
“ Porridge either with nunit or ve.eetahles 
for two annas. A i.!:las;> of iced Initter milk 
is sold for four pies, toKvtlu r with j^roundnut 
chocolates h)r another lour pies. A full meal 
weighing more than a pound tlitis costs 
less than thn-e annus. I his indicates what an 
adv'ance it rej resents ovt*r food tooked 
and .sold by the ».ales and re‘^t:ulrants. 

The above menu represents nearly 
1000 calories, plus proteins and fats. All 
this at twt> annas is really a ver\ welcome 
contribution to thv' diet ol th(‘ LdM^urer 
who finds it impossilde iu yyl such vvi ib 


cooked food at his house for such a low 
price. Resides “ Haleefti/’ rice cooked as 
Khubuli is also .sold as an alternative 
to break the monotony of the menu as 
arc also cha/jatis, sweets, ste&med 
vej^etables and meat in different forms. 
These latter arc more expensive, yet, very 
much cheaper than in a restaurant. All 
stocks of these food items of the Mobile 
C'antcen are finished long before the end of 
the trip, and not as yet has a day pa.ssed 
when anything was brought back unsold 
to the IV‘pot. The popularity of the Scheme 
has led the Cjovcrnment to expand the 
present two Mobile Units to twelve for the 
c ity of Hyderabad, two for W'arangal and oije 
ftu* y lulberga. — Feedimi the Worker {Canteens 
in Indinstry), No. 10 (December, 1946). 


PuYSlOTUMtAPY IN INDUSTRY 


At theit Neath tin-plate factory in 
Cilamorgan, the Metal box Company have 
installevl a fully equippevl physiotherapy 
department. Treat mtails are similar to the 
outpatient department of a general 
ho.'?pital, nuK-Vular, joint, nerve lesions, 
clcctro'therap^y, etc., the advantages being 
that empli^yees are treated in works time 
irrespective of whether the di.sability was 
caused at work or not. The company 
provides the service free witlu)ut loss of 
wages to the patient. Roth sister-in-charge 


of the surgery and physiotherapist are 
co'opted members of the health and safety 
sub-committee to whom monthly reports 
are submitted. 

The factory employs an excess of the 
quota required under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, and attempts to ensure 
the greatest possible restoration of normal 
function by placing these people in jobs 
suited tn tlicir capacity. —IndiistriiiJ 

Welfare and Pe^sannel Manugement, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 69 (March-April, 1947). 


* Resettling Ex-Servichs Personnel 


The number of persons placed in 
employment by the Resettlement and Em- 
ployment Oyjianisation of the Government 
of India in February, 1947 was 11,380, 
bringing the total numbtjr of persons thus 
placed up to the end of that month to 
1,39,961 . The placings include appointments 
to 56,421 vacancies in Central and Provin- 
cial Governftient Dopartments and 7,692 to 


reserved vacancies in the Railway Adminis- 
trations. 

Direct employment assistance to which 
these statistics relate forms only a part of 
the activities of the Central and Provincial 
Governments^ in regard to resettling ex- 
Services Personnel. Other foims of assis- 
tance offered to returning cx-Ser vicemen, 
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to mention only a few, are provisions for operative societies, issue cff yarn and other 
technical and voca\:ional training and for specific .comrnojdity permits, further ediica- 
resettlement on land through land coloniza- tion, etc. —Indian Vi>I. 20, 

tion schemes, facilities for setting up co- p. 395 (April 15, 1947). 


CjIRL Scv)bT ACTIVITIHS 


The Girl Scouts of tlie United States, 
a nationwide organization, for 34 years 
has aimed at the development of better 
citizens through leisure-time activities 
during the formative years. Part of an 
ii\ternational scouting movement, the 
World Association of Ciirl Guides and Girl 
Scouts with members in 48 dificrent 
c<r)untries, the organization in the United 
States now has more than one million 
members. 

During the National Girl Scout Week, 
October 27 to#November 2, they demonstra- 
ted to their communities how they are 
working to carry out their part in a postwar 
plan of citizenship in action around the 
world. In their green dresses with yellow 
ties and their berets with the clover-leaf 
badges, recognized all over the world as 
the Girl Scout costume, they dedicated 
each day to a special activity. 

Girl scouting supplements the things 
a girl learns at home, at school and in 
church, and by giving her wider interests, 
wholesome recreation and work projects, 
enables her to become a better citizen of 
her country and of the world. The organi- 
zation is planned for all girls with no harriers 
of race, creed, nationality, economic or 
social level, and includes girls who aVe 
physically handicapped as well as the hardy, 
outdoor type. 

Activities cover many fields . — Girl Scout 
activities in the United States cover ten 
general fields : international friendship, 
homemaking, community li^e, health and 
safety, arts and crafts, literature and drama- 
tics, music and dancing, sports and games, 


and out-of-doors lix ing. The programme is 
divided into throe difi'erent age groups so 
that activities may be adapted to die age 
and ability of the girls assure maxihuim 
participation and enjoyment. 

For the neophyte Brownies, ages seven 
to ten years, the groups are small ei\ough 
for leaders tt) cope with, yet large enough 
for the members to learn rcssponsibility 
and co-operation with others. 

The Girl Scouts themselves, ages ten 
to fourteen years, have larger “troops/* 
They plan and carry out their own projects, 
working toward definite goa^s of achieve- 
ment recognized by pnoficiency badges. 

The Senior (jirl Jk:outs take an active 
part in community services, and have 
projects ranging from vocational explora- 
tion and personal groomirv;;no forest and 
wild life conservation and aviation. 

The girls in each .community arc 
organized into one or more “troops** 
which consist of from 16 to 24 girls with 
an adult acting as a guide and counsellor. 
Each troop is a miniature democracy, the 
girls electing their own officers, conducting 
their* meetings, .discussing and planning 
what they want to do and how to* do it. 
Each girl has a vote in the troop*s affairs 
and assumes responsibility for some part 
of a project. All girls pay di^es and work 
together to finance their various under- 
takings. They equip and decorate their 
clubroom and are responsible for their 
troop*s budget. They abide by majority 
rule, yet learn to respect the wishes and 
ideas of the minority.* * 


11 
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Programme \vell-integrated. - The entire 
programme ties into a systematic oontinua- 
tion of int^fcsts. Bfovvnie scouts who planted 
backyard gardens in 1939 are the farm 
aides of 1946 who htlp get in the nation’s 
harvCvSts. Girls who learned to weave or 
carve later (lualify as^ occupational therapy 
aides. Others who won their badges in 
child care, first aid or home nursing become 
nurses aides in hospitals and nursery 
centre assistants. 

Girl Scouts gavi* millions of hours of 
service during the war to such agencies as 
the Red local civilian defense 

councils, I at ion boards, hospitals, 
orphanages, libraries and relief agencies. 
They helped widi all sorts of salvage 
campaigns for paper, (ats and tin cans. 
They sold war bonds and stamps, worked 
in victory gardens and day nurseries, and 
participated in Share-thc'Food and other 
ccdicetion dfives f<^r food and clothing 
for the allied nations. 

Seek contact ahwad. - Interest in inter' 
national friendship continues to grow 
faster than interest in any other field of the 
organization’.^ .iictivities. In a recent nation- 
wvide survey to find out what its members 
want to accomplish, Girl Scouts asked for 
more world friendship activities. They want 
to correspond with similar organizations 
abroad, to exchange ideas and information 
about scouting at\d about their respective 
countries. They want to study the language 
and country of these scouts and , look 
forwaid to exchanging ‘visits. Canadian 
and United States Girl Scout troops have 
exchanged visits and camps for many years. 
In the summer of 1946, one troop from the 
United States visited Girl Guide camps in 
England. 

Many Girl Scout troops in the United 
States already are corresponding with 
such troops abroad. The national head- 
quarters reteived 4 letter from a Polish 


girl wanting to exchange ideas on education 
with Girl Scouts in the United States. A 
troop in the United States that had a pro- 
ject of sending candy to girls in liberated 
areas recently received a letter written in 
Braille on rough brown paper from a 
troop of blind Girl Scouts in Paris. The 
letter expressed the thanks of the French 
girls for the candy and asked that the 
girls in America write them, especially 
about projects for the blind. 

Girl Scouts throughout the United 
States arc enthusiastically making Friend- 
ship Rags which are sent through co-opera- 
ting relief agencies to girls in liberated 
countries. Each gay drawstring bag bf 
cotton is filled with needles, thread, tooth- 
brush and tooth-paste, Bobbie pins, hair 
ribbon and comb, soap, ^^ashcloth, pencils 
and crayons, notebook, hard candy, games 
or trinkets. Pictures of the troop and 
addresses to encourage correspondence are 
enclosed. Other troops made special collec- 
tions of toys and books and sent them 
overseas for Christmas. 

Juliette Low FuncL ' rbc Juliette Low 
W'orld Friendship Fund, supported by the 
Girl Scouts in honor of the founder of 
scouting in the United States, aids children 
abroad, and contributes to international 
scouting camps and scholarships. . Money 
from this fund has been donated, for in- 
stance, to the model orphanage at Koloshan, 
China, Food, clothing ’ and medical 
supplies have been purchased and shipped 
to British, Russian, Greek and French 
children. Uniforms, Handbooks and money 
ha\'e been given to help rc-cstablish Girl 
Scout troops in the Philippines, Guam, 
Italy and Greece. A special collection of 
Friendship pennies bought chests of 
recreational and medical supplies to equip 
members of fhe National .Girl Scout staff 
working with the United Nltions Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
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In the nation’s capital, Girl Scout 
troops are particul^irly interested in iiv 
ternational friendship projects. They visit 
the v^arious embassies and legations where 
members of the embassy staff have prepared 
programmes of motion pictures, exhibits 
and talks on customs and girl scouting of 
their countries. The visits are climaxed 
by serving refreshments typical of the 
country represented. 

Eighteen former Girl Scouts from 
European and South American countries, 
now working in Washington, voluntarily 
organized an international patrol to foster 
better understanding between Girl Scouts in 
the United States and those abroad. They 
N-fsit local scout troops, telling them of 
their experiences with the underground ” 
and of rehabilitation work abroad, and 
teach the girls their folk songs, dances and 
handicraft. ^ 

Training in liomernaking. —Home- 
making, another popular Girl Scout 
activity, includes learning about, planning 
and cooking well-balanced family meals, 
taking care of and making clothes, * and 
helping in day nurseries. 

Health and safety programmes are not 
mere textbook studies of safety practices. 
The girls work with their community 
authorities to learn first aid and child care, 
and how to put health programmes into 
actual practices. In many towns, Girl 
Scouts work with the United States Public 
Health Service jto eliminate breeding places 
of mosquitos that carry malaria and yellow 
fever. 


Girl Scouts learn citi.-onship through 
action. A troop of Brownies saw how 
government works when they visited the 
local post office and the poslnf;rster told 
them exactly what happens to a letter from 
the time it is mailed until it is delivered to 
its destination. In another town, which 
had developed an acute housing shortage 
the Girl Scouts, at the mayor’s request, 
made a housing survey — ccunpiling a list 
of available rooms, apartments and houses. 

Champing and outdoor living provide 
relaxation and fun as well as a knowledge 
and understanding of natural resources, 
handicrafts, and experience in group co- 
operation. Whether the camping trip is 
for one day or sexeral weeks, thousands 
of girls enjoy hiking, swimming, boating, 
nature study, folk dancing and community 
singing. 

In handicraft work they have an activity 
that cuts across barriers of language and 
national boundaries. They • study the 
development of Amertcan art patterns and 
tht)se from other lands iind make their own 
designs for pottery, for personal accesso- 
ries, and for decorating their clubrooms. 

Following their motto, “ Jie Prepared,” 
today, through their varied activities, they 
are training for homcmaking, for jobs and 
for citizenship in action t<^ build a better 
and peaceful world. 

Girl Scouting in the United States has 
grown from one troop of 12 girls in 1912 
to 1,154,283 members in 1946. There are 
memj^ers in every state, in Hawaii, Alaska, 
Pudto Rico and* Guam. , 


Universities and Labour Co-operate in Workers’ Education 


More than 75 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States now provide 
students and members of the community 
with a wide variety eff courses in workers’ 
education, g^ecent growth in this field is 
described in A Report on Labour Education in 


Universities, prepared under fhe direction 
of Dr. Caroline F. Ware of American 
University in Washington, D. C. Both the 
labour movement and the universities 
benefit from these courses, for which 
representatives of industry and education 
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have cooperatively developed 'a successful 
approach as well as a variety of materials 
and tcchni(|ijcs, the writer poirits out. 

Since* such courses are still in the 
experimental sta^e, ^rurricula differ <j;teatly 
in type and lenjjith. The oldest of the univer- 
sity labour education proj^ramrnes is that 
of the Wisconsin l*’niversity School for 
Workers, established in 1^2^. Since th.it 
date, other universities and ccdlej^es - 
Harvard, Yale, (diicai^o, Michii^an, (Cornell, 
Rhode Island State, Illinois, Wayne 
(Detroit), Pent\syl\ania State and Hampton 
Institute - have added such I'ourses to 
their schedules. 

Courses in Harvard and Yale.- In 1942, 
Harvard initiated the Harv ard I rade I -diion 
Fellow'ship with the aim of providing 
traininj^ in executive responsibility, The 
recently establisiied full-time residence 
course in labour deals widi procedun's 
involves! in ‘ Wu-^otiatin^z, launchin<j: and 
administeriif^ trade union agreements.” 

At the Yale t University Labour aihl 
Management Centre, representatives of 
labour unions as well as company manage- 
ments may register for .special classes in 
economics aTwJ labour relations. 

• The University of Michigan pro- 
gramme has as its main objective aiding 
Wi^rkers to cope with viay-to-day problems 
in relation to union (organization and 
operation, collective bargaining and use of 
community resources. This project operates 
on a special grant fr(om the .State Legislature 
for experimental work in adult education. 

'^tlie New^ York !Stato School of 
Industrial and Labour Relations, established 
at CYornell University in 1945 by an act of 
the State Legislature, offers a four-year 
undergradiuUc programme leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, as well as a number of 
graduate courses. • 

Plans for the recently-established In- 
stitute of Labour Relations at the University 
of Illinois* include the development of 


research studies, ar\d of undergraduate as 
well as graduate programmes in industrial 
relations. Extension courses in this field will 
be offered both on and otf the campus. 

One important obstacle to the present 
expensive development of .such projects. 
Dr. Ware notes, is the shortage of properly 
c|ualified teaching personnel. To guide 
universities in the selection and recruit- 
ment of teachers, a group of authorities 
on labour educatican have listed what they 
regard as essential qualifications for teaching 
in this field. Lhey hold that one intportant 
re<iuisite is a knowledge of the labour 
m('>vement and its function and .structure. 
Others are participation in some fc^rm pf 
v\x)rker education activities ; a record of 
successful work in a co-operative or group 
activity ; knowledge of community organi- 
zations and (aovernment ilg^cies as helpful 
resources in a workers’ education 
programme. I3r. Ware believes that colleges 
and universities can play a leading role in 
the preparation and training of teachers 
in this field. 

Not only labour and educational 
groups, but leaders in business, industry 
aiKl Cuwernn^ent have given wide publicity 
and approv al to the expansion of labour 
education and training. Business manage- 
ment, speaking through the Unitqd States 
Chamber of Commerce, has stressed its 
vital importance. A member of Congress, 
urging further Federal activity in worker 
education, has declared : * ‘ That way lies 
peace and prosperity for labour, employers, 
farmers and professional people.” Address- 
ing a labour education conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in January of this year, 
Assistant Secretary of Labour, John W. 
OiRson, stated that the ‘‘tremendous 
growth of interest, throughout the country, 
in workers’ education is to me one of the 
most significant developmentsi in the labour 
m6vement within the past decade.” 
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Social Service Cadre Established Hyderabad 


H.E.H. the Niiam’s Governmcnr have 
established a Social Service Cadre, con- 
sisting of gazetted and non-gazetted posts, 
whiA will function as a separate branch 
of the Revenue Department. Scicntilic 
planning has thereby been extende^l to the 
social sphere, and the services of officers 
expert in problems of rurul reconstruction 
will become available for rehabilitation 
work among the most backward secticMis 
of the population. While social work in 
industrial areas remains in charge of the 
Welfare Officers of the Labour Depart- 
ment, the newly constituted Social Service 
will concentrate exclusively on rural areas. 

Systematic investigation.-- Raron C. Von 
Furer-Haimendorf, AcKiser to H.H.H. the 
Nizamis Government for Tribes and Back- 
ward Classes vnd Professor of Anthro- 
pology in tl?c Osmania Unhersity, who 
will be at the head of the new Social Service, 
has for the last seven years been engaged 
in sociological research in backward tracts 
(including certain tribal areas on the North- 
East Frontier) and has more recently 
initiated aboriginal education and rehabilita- 
tion schemes in the various parts of the 
Dominions. The success of these schemes, 
particularly of the Gond education scheme 
in Adilabad District, demonstrates the value 
of a scientific approach to social problems 
of the Indian countryside. In each case 
systematic and intensiv^c investigation, 
sometimes exticnding over more than one 
year and preceding practical work and 
research, as the indispensable preliminary 
to construction, will occupy an important 
place among the activities of the Social 
Service. Close connection will be main- 
tained between the Revenue Department 
and the School of Sociology and Anthro- 


pology Jn the^ CTsmania University,, to 
whose students the new Service (')lfers a 
wide field for scientific and practical work ; 
indeed the Social Service Scheme pnn ides 
for a number of scholarships for the 
students o\ Anthrop(')Iogy, 

Scope of the scheme. -The activities 
of the Social Service will not be confined 
to areas with tribal populations. The 
lesscms K'arnt and the experience gained 
in the education and economic rehabilita- 
tion of aboriginals will be applied to other 
backward populations. 

Link. - The primary function of the 
Social Service C.'Xticers will be to act as a 
link between the backward rural popula- 
tions and CL)vernment. 

Keguining confulcnce.-- To create con- 
fidence is the first step in all Social Work ; 
and confidence in the good-will and the 
altruism of the higher classes of society 
is today sadly lacking amdng backward 
and depressed communities. But con- 
fidence can be restored, and the example 
of Adilabad shows that witb.in the short 
span of five years neglected and disafiected 
tribesmen, intensely suspic' kls of all out- 
siders, can be transformed into valuable 
citizens. 

llydcrahad leads the* way.- In many 
countries with backward populations, such 
as Australia, Oceania and Africa, social 
anthropologists have for long been as.socia- 
ted with the administration. But, in India, 
HyeWrahad is the first State to apply scienti- 
fic principles to social planning Aind to 
create a direct link between academic 
sociological research and the administra- 
tive services of the State. -Hyderabad 
Information, Vol. VII, No. pp. 42-43 
(March, 1947). 


• Experiment in Training American Youth 

Recen^^y, The George Junior Republic a two-day celebration commemorating the 
at Freeville, in New York State, began 50th anniversary of the establishment of 
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what has provec^ to be a imiqua and liighly 
successful social experiment. The Junior 
Republic, founded in 1896 by *Vl/'illiam 
R. <jeorge,» remain's an original contribution 
to youth training, and through adherence 
to its founder's four major principles of 
self-government, self-support, recreation and 
service, has taught boys and girls who were 
once regarded as misfits and potential 
dciinciuents to assume responsibility and 
develop into w'orth-while citizens. 

^he George* Junior Republic is a 
private educational institution, not a reform 
school, whose aim is to take l>oys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 17 who seem 
headed in the wrong direction and put 
them on the right track befi>re they get 
into serious trouble. By earning their own 
living and by tunning their own govern- 
ment they find out for themselves why 
law and order are necessary. Fhe ‘^citi- 
zens " of the republic are young people 
classified by# parents, teachers and social 
workers as ditiiiult or “ problem 
cliildren", although* there are even a few 
actual delinquents recommended by judges 
and welfare agencies t(' attend the republic 
as an alternati;;(‘ to reform school. 

. The republic had its beginnings in 
the 1890's when William R. C^eorge began 
taking “ toughfcs " oif New York C'ity 
streets for summer vacations at his 500 
acre farm in upper New York State. 
He soon discovered that the summer 
guests took everything they were offered — 
avidly and without thanks — and he realized 
that his philanthropic gesture was doilig 
more harm than good and in reality 
pauperizing the boys. Therefore, he 
conceived the idea of keeping at the farm 
those who \fere willing to do a share of 
the work — willing to earn their way and 
maintain their self-respect. 

Has own economic system. — From this 
humble start the Junior Republic has growm 
into an estoblishment of more than 18 


buildings which include cottages, a school, 
a chapel, a print shqp, machine shops, 
carpenter shops and a civic centre. It 
has an economic system of its own, a 
full-fledged employment system ai\d a 
government run by the youngsters along 
the lines of any typical small American 
community. 

Each citizen of the republic is self- 
supporting, using the republic curreitcy 
which is called chink". Out of this 
chink, each boy or girl pays for his room, 
board, clothes and luxuries. There is a full 
employment programme. School atten- 
dance for at least a half-day is compulsory 
and paid for in currency, the amount 
earned depending on grades, ability anti 
effort. C/overnment positions are open 
to all, and other workers include bankers, 
printers, carpenters, farmers, mechanics 
and cooks. There is also a graduated wage 
scale for this work depending on the same 
factors as school attendance. Thus any 
citizen can raise his standard of living 
through ability and enterprise. 

The youngsters make their own laws 
and run their own government. They have 
old-fashioned town meetings, candidates 
‘‘stump" (deliver political speeches) the 
community at election time, and their 
health, welfare and police departments 
function like those of any well-organized 
small township. The judge of the Citizen's 
Court punishes minor offenses including 
“vagrancy" — refusal to \york — by such 
penalties as second-class meals (no second 
helpings, no desserts) no dances, no motion 
pictures or sports. Serious offenders are 
judged “socially ill " and are sentenced to 
the “ social sanatorium" under a “ social 
doctor " who is a trained case worker 
until they are “cured" and can be 
reinstated as free citizens. 

In order to create as much of a family 
atmosphere as possible, •th^ boys and 
girls live in small cottages presided over by 
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a house-mother or father. There are from 
10 to 15 citizens ’in a cottage — and the 
cottages themselves are extremely attrac- 
tive. Most of the furnishings for them 
were* made by the citizens themselves in 
the republic’s carpenter shops. 

All must work . — All citizens must 
do some sort of manual labour. The boys 
usually do farm work or become interested 
in carpentry, printing or mechanics. The 
girls may do these things as well, but 
each girl must learn home-making skills. 
Each girl citizen must live at least six months 
in the Home Economics Cottage where 
she learns to cook, to sew, to keep a budget, 
tf) plan meals, to entertain gracefully and 
to take care of children. The children that 
the citizens care for are those of the adult 
staff members an<^ the child-care programme 
is worked o*^t with the co-operation of 
the College of Home Economics of nearby 
Cornell University, 

William, or ** Daddy’’ George, as 
he was always known to the boys and, girls 
of Freeville, died in April, 1936, but his 
excellent work has been carried on by his 
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son-in-law, *Don T. Urquhart, who heads 
the professional staff. 

In the 50 years since* the esinlMishment 
of the Junior Republic, nearly 5,000 
‘‘graduates’' have attended. The average 
length of time spent at Freeville is approxi- 
mately two years. Among these graduates 
have been men and women who have made 
outstanding contributions in many fields 
of endeavour, and include three Holly- 
wood “ Oscar " (awarded by the AcacTemy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences) 
winners, a California legislator, the head 
of a Dakota training school, an Episcopal 
rector, a well-known publisher, and several 
promineiit lawyers. 

The success of William George’s 
experiment in giving boys and girls more 
freedom and responsibility and in treating 
them as human beings rather than hopeless 
problem children has brought the Junior 
Republic world-wide* fame. Freeville has 
achieved near miracles in character building 
and rehabilitation by following the principle 
of letting the young people make their own 
laws and judge themselves. 


A New Psychiatric Clinic for 

A new and unusual clinic for the 
pre-school child (from infancy to six) 
was announced and formally opened on 
February 3rd in New York City. The Clinic, 
known as the Council Child Develop- 
ment Centre, occupies a six-story building 
at 227 East 59th Street. 

Dr. Nathan W. Ackerman, psychia- 
trist and director of the Centre, emphasized 
that the Centre is one of the few psychia- 
tric clinics in America where a team of 
specialists made up of psychiatrists, pedia- 
tricians, psychiatric sgcial workers, psycho- 
logists, group therapists and nursery school 
teachers wifh mental hygiene training can 
pool their knowledge in directing the 


Children in New York City 

treatment of very young children in a 
unified manner. The Centre also offers 
counselling to parents in order to bring 
about changes in attitude in the family 
and hence changes in the life situation of 
the cliildren. , 

Tlte Centre can accommodate 50 
children in treatment at one time with 30 
of that number in the therapeutic nursery. 
It is not equipped to treat mentally retarded 
children or those with organic difficulties, 
but rather seeks to discover, through 
individual and group treatment, the causes 
of behaviour problems in apparently normal 
children. Children of all community groups 
are admitted and fees ‘depend upon the 
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financial ahilit/ of parents. Tlje nursery 
school (Kcupies three .floors •and is 
appropriately cejiwpped For the a^e levels 
served. 

« 

The (.\*ntre is jointly supported hy 
the New York C'ouneil ot Jewish W'oinen, 
the estate of Lieutenant Lester N. Hotheinier 
and the Jewish B<nird ot (hiardians, and 


has a Board of Trustees consisting of nine 
memhers representing ftie three sponsoring 
groups. The Jewish Board of Guardians 
direct.s and supervises the professional 
services. The staff includes many distin- 
guished specialists. -The Neies-letter of 
the Amcucan AsvKiaiion of Psychiatric Social 
Workers Journal of [Psychiatric Social Worky 
VoL XVi pp. 96-97 (Wdnter Issue, 1946-47). 


Si'ViN'in ( A 'NvocArioN or riir Fata In'shiihl or Social vScilnces 


Fhe seventh con\(>cation ot the Fata 
Institute Sivial Sciences was hckl on 
vSalurday, April the 2^>th, 1947, vvIkh 

the Hon’ble Shri (L Rajaga>palachari 
delivered the address, d'he WhIscMt Ck)llege 
Hall where the tuncticMi was coiKkicted, 
owing to the disturlnvl conditions in 
Nagpada, was packe^l with a refirescntative 
gathering of citizens. 

«L 

In the absence due to ill-liealth iT 
Sir Sorab Saklalvala* C^iairnuin (^1 the rk>ard 
of Trustees, Sir He’ani Mody presided. 
He extended a warm welcome to Shri 
Rajagopalacliari. After recalling Sliri Raja- 
gApalachari’s services to the country he 

(^ANoiPAirs r\n< rnr OirL'.^MA in 


said : His visit is a toket\ of the State's 

interest in our work. In the thick tog 
that enveloped the problems ot the laijvl 
his had been a singularlv clear \6sion and 
he has stood by his principles.” Sir Homi 
said that few other services offereil greater 
scope than that of tht social welfare 
worker and he had no doubt As to the future 
role of the young rnt'n and women who 
were passing out ot the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. 

« 

At the cK'ise of the convocation 
address sSir Homi pn'sented the Diploma 
in Social Service Administration to the 
following successful candidates : 

Social Service Apministration 


C'ANoinATrs 
Aboul Kadir, M. 

B.A., Madras University, 1943 ^ 

Hrngkulam, Cochin State 

Ahmep, F. M. 

B.A. (Hons.), Nagpur University, 1943 
Amraoti, Berar 

AxmAR, A. U. 

B.A., Punjab University, 1940 
Lahore, Punjab 

Anklesaria, Miss R. P. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay • 


TliLStS SuBJI.CTS 

Life and Labour of Haui^ldoom Weavers 
Organised ni hidustrial Co-operative 
Societies of Cochin State, 

Life and Lahuur of Mine Workers in the 
Pench Valley Coal Companyy Chhindivara, 

C. P. 

Study of Labour Welfare Work in the Tata 
Iron cF Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur* 

Institutional Sipricy oj Orphamges in Bombay, 

t 
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CANDroATES 

* 

Debara, Mrs. A. K. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1941 
M.A., Bombay University, 1943 
Bombay. 

JdsE, M. T. 

B.A., Madras University, 1943 
Chalakudi, Cochin State 

Kutar, Miss M. J. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1945 
Navsari, Bombay. 

Mathew, C. T. 

B.A., Madras University, 1944 
Mattom, Cochin State 

f 

Mathur, S. K. 

B.A., Allahabad University, 1945 
Moradabad, U.P. 

Nair, P. K. 

M.A., Travancore University, 1943 
Triv^andrum, Travancore 

Panakal, J. a. 

B.Am Madras University, 1945 
Ernakulam, Cochin State 

PiLLAY, K. S. 

B.Sc., Bombay University, 1945 
Kayamkulam, Travancore 

Ranade, S. N. 

B.A., Allahabad University, 1943 
M.A., Allahabad University, 1945 
Muzaffamagar;, U.P. 

Randeria, K. N. 

B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay 

Rochlani, Miss S. P. 

B. A., Punjab University, 1944 
B. T., Punjab University, 1945 
Shikarpur, Sind 

Sathe, H. V. 

B. A. ( Hor^.), Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay 


•Theses Subjeots 

Mental Ability vf 250 Parsi School-going 
Children between the Ages of Might and 
Eleven Years. 

Life and Labour of the Workers in the 
Herbert Saw Mills, Cfudakudi, Cochin 
State. 

Mental Ability of 250 Parsi Schoobgomg 
Children between the Ages of Four vnd 
Seven Years. 

Study of the Welfare Activities in the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras. 

Life and luibour of Textile Workers in the 
Delhi Cloth and Qencral Ahlls Co. Ltd., 
Delhi. 

Life and Labour of One Hundred Miners in 
theEkra Kluius Colliery, Bansjora, Bilun. 

Study of the Migration of Cochinites at 
present Working in titc Textile Mills of 
Bombay with special reference to their 
Conditions of Life and Work. 

Life and Labour of the Textile Workers of 
the A. D. Cotton Mills Ltd., Quilon, 
Travancore. 

History and Qrowth of the Rural Development 
Work of the Qovernment of the United 
Provinces. 

Une 0 iffloyment Problem of Parsis and the 
Study of Artytoys Industrial Scheme Trust. 

Embroidery as a Qainful Occupation for 
Women with special reference to 120 
Families in Larkana, Sind. 

Socio-economic Survey of 150 Famil^’es of 
Municipal Workers residing at Kasarwadi, 
Bombay. 
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Candidates 

Sen, S. R. 

B. Sc. (’ Hons.), Calcutta University, 1945 
Calcutta 

Shembavnekar, B. K. 

B. A. ( Hons.), Bombay University, 1942 
Bombay 

Shroff, B. D. 

B|j Sc., Bombay University, 1944 
Bombay 

Tilve, Miss P. G. 

B. A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1944 
B. T., Bcjmbay University, 1945 
Belgaum, Bombay 

Vyas, Miss I. C. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay 

Yusuf, K. 

B. A., Osmania University, 194.1 
Hyderabad, Dn. 

Certificate 

Fernanuo, C. M.* 

Chilaw, Ceylon 

Nanji, Miss M. A. 

, Bombay 

Mr. A. U. Akhtar and Miss 
P. G. Tilve ate the recipients of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Re.search Scholarships 
for this year. 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Director of the 
Institute, presented the following Annual 
Report which gives a brief review of ^he 
work of the institution for the year 1946-47. 

“The work of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences during the year 1946-47 
was, I regret to report, affected adversely 
by the disturbances in the city. Within two 
months of our re-opening, riots broke out 
in Bombay as elsewhere. As the Institute 
is located in Nagpada, which is a disturbed 
locality, students and members of the staff 
found it difficult to come to the Institute 


Theses Subjects 

• 

A Monograjp>h on Industrial Fatigue studied 
in terms of Turnover and Hours of Work at 
the Birla Jute Manufacturing Co., 
Birlapury Bengal. 

Economic Survey of the Village * * Shembavne^* 
m Rajafyur Taluka^ Ratnagiri District, 
Bombay. 

Life and Labour of the Workers in the Spinning 
Department of the Swadeshi Mills, Kurla, 
Bombay, with special reference to Health. 

Socio-economic Survey of Workers in Kirloskar 
Iron Works, Kirloskarwadi, ivith particular 
reference to Diet. 

Life and Labour of Workers in the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway Workshop, Parel, Bombay. 

« 

Life and Labour of Mill Wr*:kers in Sirpur 
Paper Mills Ltd., Hyderabad, Dn. 

Cani)id.\tes 

Soc'io-ecoTiomic Suri'ey of the Pitipana 
Fishermen Community, Chilaw, Ceylon. 

Case Work Study of the Orphans in the Khoja 
Habib Orphanage for Qirls, Bombay. 

regularly, especially when the city’s 
transport services failed because of the 
riots. For this reason, we were obliged to 
close the Institute for the mid-year vacation 
earlier than usual. As these conditions 
continued for a considerably long period, 
the Trustees generously sanctioned the 
purchase of a station wagon for the 
safe transport of students. This faci- 
litated greater regularity of attendance. The 
progress achieved, in spite of these difficult 
conditions, was mainly due to the spirit of 
our students and the devotion of our staff. 

‘ ‘The year’s work began with a Faculty 
strengthened by the addition of a few new 
members. Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota, who 
was expected early last year from the 
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United States but could not get back due 
to passage difficulties, finally returned to 
India in May, 1946. She took charge as 
lecturer in psychology and social statis- 
tics It the beginning of this academic year. 
Prof. S. C. Roy, who was formerly 
connected with the University of Calcutta, 
joined about the same time. Though totally 
blind from the age of eight, he relied on 
his other senses to acquire knowledge and 
skills. He has had a brilliant academic 
career and his appointment to the Faculty 
is expected to be a source of inspiration to 
the students whom he instructs on the 
problems of the handicapped. 

“As reported last year, the Director 
v?as in correspondence witit the State 
Department of the United States for 
bringing out visiting professors from that 
country. In response. Miss Mary Sweeny 
and Miss Lcis Blakey arrived about the 
end of October, 1946. Miss Sweeny came at 
the joint invitation of the All IndiaWomcn's 
Conference and the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. She is an educationist of 
long experience and distinguished career, 
having been connected for more than 
tv^enty years with the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, which pioneered the move- 
ment of education for marriage and family 
life. While with us. Miss Sweeny conducted 
classes on “Family and Child Welfare”. 

“Miss Blakey was formerly connected 
with the Division of Social Service 
Administration- of Louisville University, 
Kentucky. Besides having taught students 
and directed field work, she was engaged 
for several, years in hospital social service 
departments in the United States, and in 
Red Cross Hospitals in Europe during 
the war. Her field of specialisation is 
medical and psychiatric social work.She 
has come at our invitation specially to 
organise training for inedical social workers. 
In the past /ew* months. Miss Blakey has 
been contacting our medical men tlnd 


studying the set-up of » our hospitals. 
She ho^es to organise, in the immediate 
future, a model medical social service 
department in one of thd^ Bombay 
hospitals. 


‘ ‘ In spite of tlie limited accommoda- 
tion at our disposal, we admitted more 
students this year than in prcviou.s years 
in order to meet the pressing demand for 
trained social workers all over the coimtry. 
But due to the disturbances in tlie city, a 
few of those admitted dropped out. The 
present Junior Class consists of 14 men 
and 12 women. Their geographical 
distribution is as follows: 


Bengal 

Bhavnagar 

Bombay' 

Central India 

Central Provinces 

Delhi 

Hyderabad 

Kolhapur 

Madras 

Mysore 

Sind 

United Provinces 


2 

J 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 


“The students from Hyderabad and 
Mysore and one from the United Provinces 
are receiving scholarships frbm their respec- 
tive Governments. The Government of 
Bombay is giving financial aid to one of the 
students from the Presidency. Among the 
private agencies which have granted 
schojUrships for a few of our students 
are’^ the American Women’s “Club, 
the Children’s Aid Society, and the 
J. R. D. Tata Trust. 

‘ ‘ In August, 1946, three graduates of 
the Institute sailed to the United States 
for advanced study in applied social 
sciences. Of these, Mr. N. F. Kaikobad 
has joined the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Pittsburgh University, where he 
is specialising in socia) grouef work and 
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community organisation. Niiss P- H. 
Vakhariaand Miss P. A. DorJi have joined 
the New Yc^rk School of ’Social Work of 
C6lumhia* University. The former is 
specialising in psychjatric social work and 
the latter in medical social W'ork. Mrs. H. D. 
Bhatt, who was working as Field Work 
Assistant, left for England in September, 
1946, where she is making a study of social 
services for women and children. She 
hopes to leave for the United States to 
join the Simmons College School of Social 
Work, Boston. \X*e also have encoura- 
ging reports of the wtnk done by thcjse of 
our vStudents who jc^ined American institu- 
tions during the previous year. 

'‘The rapi^l advance of nation-wide 
social effort demar\ds accurate knowledge 
of the basic trends in current social pro- 
blems. The profession of social work 
itself depends on researUi for its advance 
in theory and practice. Unfortunately, the 
field of**5c)Jial resell rch has been greatly 
handicapped by a lack of properly trained 
personnel, and thfs deficiency has been 
accentuated by the increased needs of 
government and private organisations 
within recent years. 

• “During the year 1946-47t twenty- 
four research problems have been tackled 
as field worlv projects. They include 
surveys of factory labour, social and 
economic surveys of villages, agricultural 
and fishing communities, surveys of 
Indian handicrafts and small industries, 
industrial surveys of government* ^nd 
public^ institutions, and sutvxys of the 
development and growth of social services 
in important cities of India. Problems re- 
lating to women and children have been 
studied with reference to health, diet and 
physical welfare. The mental side of social 
problems has not been neglected. Juvenile 
delinquency, behaviour problems and the 
mental backwardness of children have 
received special attention. 


“The Sir Dorabji Tata Scholarships 
for the year 1946-47 w'cre awarded to Miss 
P. Marr and Mr. L. D. Deodhar. Miss Marr 
has completed her collection of data 
regarding maternity and child welfare 
work in the major coal fields of India. 
Mr. Deodhar is progressing with hrs 
socio-economic survey of labour in the 
sugar industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, who was awarded a 
scholarship by the Bureau of Research 
and Publications is completing his study 
of textile trade unionism in the Bombay 
Presidency. These studies will be published 
in due course. 

“Other research studies still awaiti^^g 
publication arc: Rescue Work for Sex 
Dclincjiiicnt Women, by Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee ; Life and Work of Trained 
Qraduate Teachers in Secondary Schools in the 
City of Bombay, by Mr. M. S. Gore and 
Miss S. F. Mehta ; Adult Education 
Movement in India, by B. Chatterjee; and 
Students and Social Work, prepared 
by a Committee appointed by the Stu- 
dents’ Union of the Institute. The Survey 
of Dharavi Village undertaken by two of 
our Alumni for the Rotary Club of Bombay 
has been published and has been well 
received. 

“The Indian Journal of Social Work, 
which is devoted to the promotion of 
professional social work, the scientific 
interpretation of social problems and the 
advancement of social research continues 
to grow ill popularity and service. As in 
previous years, members of the Faculty 
have contributed both general and specific 
articles to the Journal. Continued improve- 
ment depends to a considerable extent on 
the constructive criticism of our subscribers. 
We have been able to maintain an output 
of special-interest publications through the 
device of reprinting articles f)r groups of 
articles from the Journal. 
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“Increase in library resources Is one 
of the most disticictiv^e aspects of the 
development of our Institute. During the 
years of its existence, the library has been 
able* to accumulate a very valuabk* and 
comprehensh'e collection ot books and 
other reading material pertaining to social 
work and related fields. During the year 
under report, about 500 volumes were 
added to the library, of wliich a hundred 
were tlic gift of the American Library 
Association. A considerable number of 
enquiries originating in ditferent provinces 
and states is answered by the library stall. 
With the increase of resources and 
services, the library furnishes the basis 
f6r instruction and research. 

“The Child Ouidancc Clinic ol the 
Institute was established in recognition of 
the fact that chiiUhood is tlie most format 
tive and precious period of life. Even though 
the disturbances in the city hampered the 
work, our Child Guidance Clinic has striven 
to serve children. Children with behaviour 
difficulties arc referred to the Clinic by 
scho(')ls and hospitals in the city and by 
other institutions serving children. In 
addition to its direct service to children 
and their families, the Clinic has held 
classes in child psychiatry for students 
working for the post-graduate diploma in 
pediatrxs. The success of a Clinic depends 
on the development of other social agencies 
which recognise the fundamental needs 
and rights of the child. Our Clinic feels 
the need of schools,, which place emphasis 
on the personality development of the 
pupils through supervised recreation and 
a variety of creative activities leading to 
vocational skills. 

^ ‘ The Institute considers field work as 
an integral part of training for social work. 
Therefore, though there has been consi- 
derable diffijultV in securing Suitable forms 
of field work centres for our students, 


facilities were provided tio enable them 
to obtain an understanding of social condi- 
tions, and to gam experience in (he various 
forms of social administration, louring fhe 
year under report, wi,* undertiii^k training 
in field work only in such centres as the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House, the Ck)nv 
munity Centres of the Zorastrian Welfare 
Associaiion, the Labour Welfare Centres 
ot the CioNa’rnmeiit of Bombay, 
the Kliatau Makanjee Spinning and 
Weaving Ck^mpany Ltd., and * the 
Byramjee Jeejeebliov Home for Children 
of tile Society for the protection of 
Children in Western India, where 
our field work assistants could directly 
super\ise the students at work. In order 
to enable students to have as intimate a 
knowledge as possible cA working class 
conditions, opportunities for meeting 
factory workers and their families and 
discussing with them their problems were 
provided by the field work *dtf>art merit. 

‘'An item of speciiJ interest arising out 
of the recently prepared expansion scheme 
for the Institute is the extension of the 
period of training from two to two and a 
half years. In the light of past experience, 
it was found that the two-yca; period was 
insufficient to provide thcA;)reticaI instruc- 
tion and adequate practical training in 
the different fields of social work. The 
decision to extend the period of training 
was recently taken by the Governing Board 
on jjie recommendation of the Faculty. 
TfiL educational programme, under the 
new scheme, will he planned so as to offer 
sound orientation iti the broad aspects 
of social work and to develop profes- 
sional competence in the field of specia- 
lisation. The fields of specialisation 
we propose td develop immediately 
are : Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Management, Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work, and Family and^Child Wei- 
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fare. In view the gtowirfg need for 
active co-operation between labour and 
capital, it has become necessary to provide 
suitable Vfaining for those entering this 
field. As for medical and psychiatric 
social work, it may be mentioned that the 
Bhore Health Survey and Development 
Committee has specially pointed out the 
value of such services for all hospitals. 
Now that vvt* have a specialist, Miss Blakcy, 
with us we hope to fuit this item of expaiv 
sion soon into operation. 

‘This expansion in tlie programme of 
work makes it necessary not only to 
increase our staff but also to provide more 
accommodation. Mention was made in 
the previous report tliat tlirec acres of 
land had been bought for putting up 
buildings tor the In.stitute. I am glad to 
report that the land has now been released 
by the military who were occupying it 
and that^f'(yistruction will soon begin. 

“As India is awakening to the need for 
organised welfare * work on a scientific 
basis, there is a growing demand for the 
employment of students trained at the In- 
stitute as professional social workers. Many 
ot them have filled important posts as 
welfare work organisers in various pro- 
vinces. They aVe employed as labour and 
welfare officers, rehabilitation officers, case 


workers, probation officers, social workers 
in institutions for defective children, wel- 
fare workers for municipalities and 
government agencies, and research workers 
and investigators for charity trustsr The 
Institute has not only the opportunity 
out also the obligation to assist public 
and private social welfare agencies in 
every possible way in meeting the new 
demands of the nation. It must be con- 
cerned whove all, during the trying times 
ahead, with the quality of personnel for 
social services and of insuring the 
higliest standards of administration in all 
social welfare programmes. 

‘dn conclusion I should like to take 
this opportunity to thank the Cultural 
Division of the State Department of the 
I Jnited vStates for their .interest in secu- 
ring the services of Miss Alary Sweeny 
and Miss Lois Blakey and the American 
Library Association for their valua- 
ble contribution of books on applied 
social sciences. I should also like to 
express our gratitude to the autliorities 
who have co-operated with us in provi- 
ding field work centres for our students. 
My thanks are also due to the Trustees 
and the members of the Governing Board 
for their never failing interest in all matters 
concerning the progress of the Institute.’ » 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Social Function of Scierice. By J. D. Bemal. London : Geo^;ge Routledge & 
Sons^Ltd., Pp. 482. 


‘Tor those who have once seen it, 
the frustration of science is a very hitter 
thing. It shows itself as disease, enforced 
stupidity, misery, thankless toil, and pre- 
mature death for the great majority, and 
an anxious, grasping, and futile life for the 
remainder. Science can change all this, 
but only science working with those 
social forces which understand its func- 
tions and which march to the same ends.^’ 

» That is at once the analysis, the hope 
and the warning that this book of Pro- 
fessor Bernal has to give to its readers. 
Rarely has a book been written with such 
an insight anrj such thoroughness. Start- 
ing with a historical background of the 
dcN^elopment of science, and showing inci- 
dentally the futility of such arguments as 
‘science for science^ sake, the author goes 
on to give a very detailed accoum’ of 
the methods by which science is organi.sed 
in education, research and industry. He 
brings out the defects in these methods 
and the enormous waste of material 
and human resources that they imply. 
He points out that these defects in the 
techniqde and method of organising 
sciences are closely linked up with the 
particular type ^of economy that prevails 
in most of the countries of Western 
Europe and America; and then concludes 
that the first part of his book by 
saying that any change in the present 
methods is not likely to be effective 
unless it is at the same time accompanied 
by similar changes in the social and 
economic fields of life. 

In the second part he ai^plies himself 
to the task# of showing how scientific 
work could be better organised both ‘in 


the field of education and in that of 
its application to the service of human 
needs. This leads him on to some 
of the best aspects of his study — the 
consideration of the close relation 
between science and society and ^the 
social function of science. 

No mere outline of the author’s 
plan can do justice to the comprehen- 
siveness of his treatment. To the student 
of social sciences, however, the portion 
of the book that is of the greatest interest is 
the one dealing specifically with the inter- 
dependence and interrelation between the 
organisation pattern of .society and science. 
In this the book is representative of a 
school of thought which •realised 
the futility of trying uAreat life’s problems 
individually. Life is ope well-knit whole 
and no one of its departments can 
be studied with thoroughness without 
understanding its place in relation to the 
rest. 

Born of this realization is the crav- 
ing of our best thinkers *to find a new 
harmony between our fast developing 
scientific techniques and our unorienta- 
ted social-psychological frames of refe- 
rence. While our techniques are compel- 
Iinp'..«s to think in terms of the group, 
our ethical attitude to life is yet fargely 
individualistic. The fact is that individual 
freedom with our political and economic 
system only means the freec^om of the 
rich to grow richer at the expense of 
the poor. The fa.scistic and imperialistic 
wars of the last half a century, the utter 
misery and starvation of more than 
half of the world’s population in the 
midst of sufficiency, .the itiability of 
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our civilization t to give adequate aid to 
the suffering in spite of a highly developed 
medical and surj^ical science - are in the 
lasH: analysis a reflection of this basic 
contradiction between the demands of 
our scientific techniques and our social 
philosophy, 

‘‘The present cha(.)s jikI decadence 
of economic, social and intellectual life** 
have given rise to an attitudt* of reticence 
in literary and scic^ntific circles toward 
the possibility of a new life and a better 
life under a civilization rulc;d by science. 
But, says Professor Bernal, the cause 
of this decadence lies iK)t in the progress 
of science but in the failure of the 
politico-econcmiic organization societv 
to adapt itself to tu w demands. 

What ha['»pens to indi\’idual freedc')m 
if and when this avlaptation is rnade.^ 
Professor Bernal answers the question 
in an ilTTinTinating ^analy^is c^f the idea 
of freedom. “ Tlie freedom of the nine^ 
teenth century wa.*^ a seeming thing. It 
was an absence of a knowledge of necessity. 
Its basis lay in scxd.il relations thrc:)ugli a 
market. In liberal theory every man should 
be free to elo what lie liked with his own, 


buy or sell, work or idle. In fact he was 
tied by the iron laws 'of economics : laws 
socially produced but taken as laws of 
nature because they w^re not understood. 
In an integrated and conscious s6ciety 
this conception of freedom is bound 
to be replaced by another— /recdom as 
the iir^derstanding of necessity/' 

Profcssc:)r Bernal does not put the 
question whether this transformation of 
society is possible. But he answers it by 
saying that those whe^ doubt the possi- 
bility only show lack of faith in humanity. 
They d(^ not ‘ ‘ appreciate the significance 
of the apparently hopeless yet undying 
struggle which is being waged aguinct 
that system’*. The new world is not 
something imposed on humanity from 
without. It will be made by men, 
and the men who make Jt and those 
who follow them will know what to do 
with it. The freedom and achievement 
which comes from action based on under- 
standing is always growing though never 
complete. A Utopia is not a happy ecsta- 
tic state but the basis for further struggles 
and further conquests.” 

M. S. G. 


Childrct/s Centres. F:dited by R. H. Alschulcr. New York : Morrow and Co., 
1942. Pp. 168 (Issued by the National Commission for Young Children). 


This book, written in respoiiv^t^to 
the wifr needs of America, is an outstand- 
ing work of practical value on nursery 
and child education. During the war, 
the army took the fathers away from 
their families and many a mother entered 
war industries at home. The education 
and care of their children largely became 
the task of the Children’s Centres or 
the nursery schools which sprang up all 
over the coiintry to^ meet the war demand. 


The public interest in child education 
also grew keener. It was at this time 
that Children's Centres was published for 
the guidance of those participating in 
the establishment of the nursery schools 
and for those who love children. 

The authors, who are the world’s 
authorities on child education, point out 
tl\at the nursery school ( for children of 
2, ?, and 4 years of age) requires a different 
api5roach from the one prevalent in 
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ordinary schools. In the ordinary school, 
the emphasis is on ,the acquisition of 
facts and academic skills. On the 
contrary, the entire set-up in the nursery 
school— jthe buildings, play-grounds, etc. -- 
are designed to meet the children’s nccvls 
for active play and for eating and sleeping. 
The daily planning includes such routines 
as washing, dressing, undressing, toileting 
eating; rest periods, and afternoon naps. 
The nursery school is eciuippcd with 
a wide variety of play materials, such as 
Mocks, books, easels, crayons, doll-play 
materials, sand-boxes, trains, and climb- 
ing apparatus. These play-things are 
so placed that they are easily accessible. 
Children follow their own interest, so 
-long as they do not disturb others. 

Commenting on the role of the 
teacher, the authors emphasise that 
teaching in the •nur.sery .schools should 
be done by those who have been trained 
in the knowledge and techniciue of child 
care. The teacher’s job is to create inteies- 
ting opportunities for the children to 
experiment with the play matcrial.s (blocks, 
clay, paints, books, etc). She refrains 
from dominating or interfering with the 
children’s activity as far as po.ssiblc. 
“Children learn bc.sl when they are not 
taught”; therefore, they should be 
allowed to play for long stretches of time 
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without interference or dir^'ction from 
an adult. 

The book gi\'bs detailed suggestions 
for securing the co-operalion «pf' the 
neighbourhood or the jtown where the 
children’s centre i.s to be cstablishevl. 
There should be a planning committee 
of professional perstins and one or two 
lay leaders all of whom have interest in 
chikiren anv.1 are famili.ir with their needs, 
t'areful planning shoukl be done .so as 
to investigate and ufilire all available* 
.services for children. .A number of sub- 
committees are .suggesto.! teir the purpo.se. 

The re.st ot the book contains the 
most authoritative iniormation on the 
needs of young chikiren and the riile 
of the nursery school in meeting those 
needs so as to contribute to the growth 
of the children. Uvery important aspect 
ol the nursi'fy .sch<X)l, such as play, 
daily .schedvile, .staif, records, ^equip- 
ment, housing, etc., is di.^iussed in detail. 
The book includes approved plans (or a 
children’s centre, m.iny illustrative photo- 
graphs, .scale of drawings, instructions 
for building eiiuipment and play materials, 
and an annotated biography all of which 
enh.ince its value as a practical manual 
on nursery .schoitk 

K. B. 


Deafness and th Deaf in the United States. By Harry Best. New York : Macmillan 


Co., 1943. Pp. 675. 

Dr. Harry Best, Professor of Socio- 
logy at the University of Louisville, 
Kentucky, U. S. A., is a most illustrious 
and a highly esteemed person in the realm 
of work for the handicapped in America. 
His knowledge, sympathy, interest and 
energy are by no means ^confined to the 
work for and the Judies about .the deaf, 
with whom the b«ok under review deals, but 


Jic, with his capacious heart and vct.satflc 
talent, is a worker for the handicapped 
in the truest .sense of the term — with an 
extremely delicate sensitivity to She call 
of every type of suffering and depriva- 
tion. This is amply, evidenced by his 
two monumental works, viz - — Blindness 
and the Blind in the United States, and 
Crime and the Criminal Law in the United 
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Stdtes, and his numerous articles on 
the various classes of the physically, 
mentally and socially handicapped people. 

It nwy he observed here that a per- 
•sonal factor (jf the author has added 
immensely t<i the intrinsic value and 
interest of the hook under discussion. 
He himself is the victim of an acute 
auditory deficiency and has to re.sort to 
hearinti aids for the purpose of followin{» 
the conversations of others. But it seems 
that this hypucusia has, as if or some other 
physical handicap has doiK' in several other 
instaiKcs, uri^ed him on to greater and 
greater achievements instead of it becoming 
much of a drawback or a damper. 

T he present book has succeeded in 
occupying a conspicuous place in the 
world literature on deafness, just as its 
sister volume on blindness, referred to 
in a foregoing paragraph, has been an 
outst...,d,ng contribution to the ever-grow- 
ing knowledge about the visually handi- 
capped. Although the volume is chiefly 
interested in the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the hypacusic in the United 
States, yet it contains countlccss principles 
and suggestions which are of universal 
application.This may be noticed from 
the titles of the five parts under which 
the book has been divided, l ij., “ Deafness 
and Possibilities of its Prevention,” 
“General Conditions of Deaf,” Organiza- 
tions in respect to Deaf,” “Provisions 
for Education of Deaf Childr^^,” and 


“Conclusions with respect to Work for 
Deaf.” 

These five parts have been distributed 
under 38 chapters, each of which is 
replete with an immensity of facts and 
figures. A few of the most fascinating 
chapters arc listed here: “Deafness 
and Heredity,” “Physical and Mental 
Conditions of Deaf,” “Martial Conditions 
of Deaf,” and ‘ ‘Popular Conceptions regard- 
ing Deaf.” 

The statistically-minded readers will 
find the book to be of unparalleled 
attraction because of its vast wealth of 
tables and charts scattered throughout 
its pages from the start to finish. Besides, 
there are twelve valuable appendices which, 
have supplied important statistics about the 
varied problems confronting the acousti- 
cally handicapped, and certain vivid re- 
presentations, such as, the manual method, 
visible speech, etc. The index has been 
prepared with great care and dexterity. 

It is a great pity that this book has 
trot yet been accorded the recognition 
it deserves by the workers for the deaf 
in India. It is recommended that a volume 
on the hypacusic in this country be 
prepared on the model of Dr. Best’s 
immortal contribution. This will surely 
give a strong impetus to the ameliorative 
programmes on behalf of the Indian 
deaf and the hard-of-hearing whose 
number runs into millions. 

S. C. R. 



THE HINDU^MUSLIM PROBLEM AND ITS SOLIfJTION 

Bharalan Kumarappa 

In the following article, the author deals with one our most problems whose 

superficial solution has been found in the partition of the counfiy'. He ccuitends ihar its roots lie deeper 
and also related to economic and social comJitions. l or an abiding solution, he pleails earnestly that 
the nation should adopt measures to revolutionise its economic and social outlook and practice. 

Dr. Kumarappa has worked in close association with Mahatma G.indhi as Assistant Secretary of 
the All India Village Industries Association at W'urdha, and is at present engaged in literary work. 


. Perhaps the most striking phenomenon 
in India during the last two or three years 
has been the ever increasing tension 
between HinduwS and Muslims. The feeling 
of suspicion, distrust and hatred betvvee-i 
them has never been so intense or so 
widespread as it has lately become. The 
stabbings during the last twelve months 
have added fuel to the fire and set ablaze 
the passions of one community against the 
other. Now the two remain at daggers 
drawn and regard themselves as belonging 
to separate nStionalities. A phenomenon 
so disastrous for the united life of the nation 
requires to be diligently studied and 
analysed. What are its causes / It is neces^ 
sary to know them, for so long as they 
remain unidentified they arc apt to work 
underground and lead to sudden upheavals 
in unexpected directions. Moreover, only 
when we know them can we adequately 
cope with the situation and find an abiding 
solution. 

• A. The Problem 

Rightly has the Hindu-Muslim ques^ 
tion been regarded as a triangle. It is three- 
sided. On the one side are the British, and 
on the other two sidesjthe two communities. 
Without one or other of them the probleixi 
in its present form will not have arisen. 

1. The British , — When the British 
came to India there existed in this country 
a highly evolved social and economic 
order. The centre of it was the village. 
The work of the* village was dis- 
tributed among* the various* castes and 
communitiesf It was an arrangement which 


aimed at a\'crtii\g conflict and economic 
instability, and promoting unity and co- 
operation. All the castes and communities 
were dependent on each other. The farmer 
could nor do wiihout the weax’er, the car- 
penter, the doctor and the priest ; and 
these in their turn needed him f(^r their 
food. They were like the parts of an 
organism, each vital tor the other and 
incapable of surviving apart from the other. 
The head cannot say to the leg, do not 
need you;” nor can the leg hope to live 
apart from the head. So closely were they 
intertwined. ^ , 

Not only were all the castes and com- 
munities duis tied up with each other in 
a bond of organic unity through the village, 
but also each caste was a closely knit 
unit which looked after all its members. 
Accordingly, in the place of jealousy and 
rivalry between people pursuing the same 
occupation, the caste injtituted fellow 
feeling, brotherlincss and co-operation 
among them. 

Or take a still smaller group, the joint 
family. It secured that the individual was 
trained in controlling his desires in the 
intei-^ts of others, in protecting the^weak 
and the helpless, and in performing his 
duty to others rather than on insistence on 
his rights as an individual. It thus prepared 
him from childhood in groifp living. 

The life of the nation was founded on 
these three institutions— the joint family, 
the caste and the village. Not that theie was 
no reaching out of the village to the dis- 
trict, the province and the coyntry as a 
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whole. But foi; all practical purposes the 
axerage individual was controlled primarily 
by tlicse three institutions* and he liad very 
little to do with what went bexond them. 
He had personal Icnon led^e of all the people 
of the villaj^e, and vvliat(‘ver his caste or 
community h(‘ felt oMi(.»;ition and kinship 
to them as thouc^h he and they were 
members oi a lai^e joint f;nnil>. Ills life 
was not his own to do with it as lu* pleased, 
but was at every turn linked up with others 
of !ds jjfroup or villa^te. 

Such U'<is the close unity <ind corporate^ 
ness that had been carefully iostered in the 
everyday life o( the a\erai;e mar^ in ]n».ha. 
But the British undi rstooJ notlnnp of the 
philosophy undcrl\ine (.ui social structun . 
'They were interested only in IckH and tlvit 
owm satety. thev mercilessly cut ridit 
across these institutions, cc-ntralizcd the 
Government and linked up the individual 
directl\^\^li it. In their eagerness in raise 
as much land reveiiiu* as pi)ssible, they iiv 
trodiiced the system ol dealing with the 
cultivator himself tor revenue rather than 
as formerly w'ith the village community 
as a whole. Gut (^1 fear of leaving t4'»o much 
power in the hands o\ the people th.ey 
took over the judicial and administrative 
functions formerly carried on by the 
Panchayat i)r eV'cted \’illa^;e executive com- 
mittee. d'he result was tliat corporate 
life in the village came to an end, atul the 
individual w'as cut adrift. 

This tendency to destroy the^'ords 
that *bound individuals and communities 
together, and to set village life on the 
path of disintegration, became strengthen- 
ed by the new cconcnnic forces put into 
operation ^ by Britain. Lhuler the old 
corporate econcmiy all the essential 
reciuirements of the \ ittage were produced 
locally. Crops were grown to meet the 
needs of the village. As against this, the 
British irw their owm interests introduced 


the system of growing crops for export — 
cotton, jute, groundnut, tobacco and what 
not. The cultivator thus lost all sense of 
obligation to his village and thought only 
of liis own profit. He did not grow et.ough 
food for the village. The result is that 
we are today in a perpetual state of famine, 
and are begging other parts of the W'orld for 
food. Similarlv in regard to industries. 
Formerly, ilu* village artisans manufactured 
all th<it w'<is needed bv his neighbours, 
f oday tlH)s.* needs are met by factory 
goods imported trom outside. So the 
V'illage neitlier rcquiies Jus services nor feels 
any obligation to him. Ihs place in the 
village economy i.s gone, and he is let loose 
to fend for himself. Mis ca^tc cannot help 
him, for it has stopped luiiLtuMung as an 
occupational guild, anvho>.K of any caste 
doing whatever wc^rk comes his w^ay. 
Under the ecc^nomic strain, the joint family 
too IS breaking up. An indi\iJual caniu^t 
afford to support even liimself, leave 
alone tht‘ (.juestion ot looking after the many 
membe-rs of a joint family. Me drifts to a 
city* seeking unployment. Xo cMie there 
bothers about him. He livc“s in isolation. 
Life is ior him a grim struggle for 
existence v\iiere each man cares only for 
himself leaving th<' devil to take the 
hindmost . 

Wdiat an anti-climax to the sense of 
mutual obligation which India had' so care- 
fully nurtured thn^ugh the ages ! Britain 
in i)ne stn'ike tore to piepes the work of 
centuries and let loose on the country 
the jungle law individualism. E\X‘ryone 
was tree to rise it lie C4)uld by climbing 
ov’or the shouLlers of liis neighbour. 
Honc'iur and wealth were to him who 
succeeded, w’hether by fair means or by 
foul. 

If the individual w’as in this manner 
bereft of all social csbligations and plunged 
in competition and strife with his neigh- 
bour, the same happened \ilso between 
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communities. Till now the economic head 
o( \illage sclTsufficitncy kept them united. 
But when this snapped, cacli community 
was free to seek its own salvation. This was 
iniidm worse by the fact that with foreijiii 
taoods pourinjj; into the Indian market, 
the village could not keep the communities 
adequateh' employed. The Govermnenr 
was not interested in industrialisinj^ the 
country, for then Britain mi^ht lose her 
trade in India, So tlie educated of all C(un- 
nninities had no avenues of employment 
except in Government service, d'here was, 
therefore, an unseemly scramble tor lol^s 
and oliices. The Gioxernment with an air 
of even-handed justice stepped in to 
distribute them amonii^ the communities 
jikI deliberately fcdlowwl a pediev of 
encouraging one as over against another, 
to di\dde the people and tlius rule over 
them. Thus sjyang up rivalry and jealousy 
between Hindus and Mtislims. d he con- 
flict was at bottom economic, the tw’o 
communities being anxious to get ior 
themselves what they could from the 
limited stock of loax'es and fishes *that 
remained to be distributed. It was con- 
fined till recently to cities. But to carry 
wx'ight it is now being carrier,! to the masses 
in the \'illages, and poisonous propsaganda 
is spreading even there setting one commu- 
nity against another. 

Nor is this all. In her dealings with tlie 
two communirigs, Britain followed a px)licy 
of balance of p^ower. Wlien Muslims 
wished to regain the- Moghul throne and 
threatened her st.psremacy she Ixfriendcvl 
the Hindus. When the Hindus through 
education and w\‘alth bccan\e p:)owx‘rful 
and organised resistance to her rule she 
made allies with the Muslims. Feariiig a 
united national uprising against herself, 
she instigated Muslim.^ to demand sepvarate 
electorates. The* seed of separation thus 
sown could not but bear fruit* It has done 


so today, in^hc form of Muslims separating 
themselves from the rest of the nation 
and carving oufPakistan us a state entirely 
independent of India. • ^ 

The Briti.sh thew contributed much 
to the Hindu-Muslim problem. They broke 
up^ the ancient, sucial and economic organi- 
sations in llie villages and thus cut at the 
n)ot ot ctxporate life. They set up in its 
p"»lace a crude commercial individualism, 
w'hei\‘ tlie indiv’iilual thought only of his 
own gain, no matter w'hat loss be brouglit 
tc^ t)thers. They encouraged one commu- 
nitv pn')ht at the co.si oi the other anvl 
provoked communal jealousy and strife 
in order thus to prevent both from unitedly 
rising against them. 'They p"ail into opera- 
tion divisive ft>rces hy introducing com- 
munal electoiates. 

That the British should have sought 
thus to break up the nation into warring 
factions is understvindable, but that we 
should luuo tallcn rc»<ly victims to their 
dr\icc suimcsts that all was not well with 
ns. When they eaine to tlie country \vc 
were politically in a state of national 
disnttcK'ration and chai)s. The Moghnl 
power had collapsed and there was nothinK 
to take its place. Petty cliiefs vied with 
eaeh other to seize what they could for 
thein.selves and ^ain .supremacy. Blinded 
hy their selfishnc.s.s and ureed they trusted 
the British to help them, one against the 
other. I>ritain saw her opportunity and 
.seized it. By intrigue ;md cunning she set 
one-'hiei against another, gradually installed 
herself in power, and establi.shed hci^ rule. 
This was possible only because, at that 
time, the various parts of the country lived 
in isolatitm and regarded each juther with 
indifference, if not with hostility. It was a 
serious flaw in our political life, and Britain 
fully exploited it. 

2. The Muslims . — When the Muslims 
first invaded India, they were undoubtedly 
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foreigners with a culture vej-y different 
from tl)at of the Hindus. But they were 
only a handful. So(jn, hov\'-ever, tlu*y made 
many cot^yerts, <W"ten forcibly, so that the 
vast majority of tliose who later came to 
regard themselves a? Muslims were run 
foreigners at all but as much children of the 
soil as the Hindus. They, therefore, lived in 
peace and amity lor centuries with the 
rest o( the population. T liey lormed an 
integral part of the x illagc- communitv and 
C(^n/rihutcd their share of work to meet the 
economic needs of the village. 1 hey lived 
side by side with Hindus l'>otli in towns 
and villages. There was feliow' feeling and 
mutual aid between them. Hindus did 
not resent being ruled by a Muslim, or 
Muslims l-iy a Hindu. 1 his is true even todav 
in the villag(*s, say fi)r example in Hydera^ 
bad with a Muslim Nizam and a vast Hindu 
population, or in Kashmir with a Hindu 
Raja and a Muslim population. Hindus 
served a^ Prime Ministers and Commanders 
of Armies in Muslifa States, and Muslims 
in Hindu Stales. NcU that there was never 
any feud helvvx*en the communities. There 
was fnun time t(^ time, but in an unorga- 
nised and spasmodic manner. Only when 
there were ambitious rulers or chieftains 
greedy penver, was there any military 
uprising on the part c^f a Hindu Raja 
to overthrow Ntiislim rule, or of a Muslim 
ruler to overpower a Hindu Raja, and ev en 
then it was a matter betwx’cn the rulers and 
their armies. The people had little or no 
part. 

But today all this has alfeled. 
Communal hatred and strife have pene- 
trated to the villages. Hindus have been 
stabbed in the Muslim villages of East 
Bengal, and Muslims in the Hindu \'illagcs 
of Bihar. It is no more a matter of princes 
and armies, but of the people themselves. 
There is no doubt that sc:) far as the present 
situation goes it is purely of political 
origin. The chief responsibility for it must 


be laid at the door of the Muslim League, 
rhe Congress was concerned with fighting 
the British. It knew that starting a commu- 
nal wrangle at this time was suicidal to the 
cause of independence, for it w^ould di.stract 
attention, even as the British wanted, 
from freedc^m’s battle to a domestic matter 
which could be settled later. The Congress, 
therefore, had everything to gain by averting 
a communal clash. But the League would 
not have it so. It plunged in direct action 
to press its claims for Pakistan, and thus 
lit the match wdiich started the fire. 

There is no doubt that for this the 
cmc person to blame was Mr. Jinnah. 
The Muslim League merely followed his 
lead. Rut the fact that Mr. Jinnah was 
able to get the hacking of the majority of 
the Muslim population shows that the 
religious appeal caught their imagination, 
F('>r them nothing mattered— “neither politi- 
cal freedom nor reverence for human life -- 
so much as religic^tt. ^ ‘Islam in danger*’ was 
a sl(')gan they could not resist. They were 
brought up on the belief that they must 
gi\e up their nil, including their lives, 
for their religion. Mc^st (^f them were not 
educated enough to ask w'hat Islam essen- 
tially W'as. Their leaders said that in a united 
India Islam will be suppressed by the 
Hindu majority, and that w'as enough. 

But if tliis was true of the people, 
what, it may he asked, of the leaders? What 
made them carry on a bloody crusade for 
the establishment of Pakistan ? It is notori- 
ous that as a rule political leaders arc un- 
s(;rupuloiis, whether they be Muslim, 
Hindu or British. Most of them have 
their own private ambitions. To put it 
crudely, they w^ant power. The Muslim 
politician feels that, if the Muslims are 
merged with the Hindus in a united India, 
he will be now'here. If he is to wield power 
a separate homeland must be established, 
where he can be supreme. Once tins idea is 
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born, arguments many and long can be 
found justifying tbe claim on moral 
grounds. In politics of today, for the 
basest of motives the sublimest of leasons 
are gif^en. So the Muslim League showed 
righteous indignation that 100^000,000 
Muslims were being denied a homelaiKl ; 
it proclaimed that C^ongress rule meant 
Muslim subjection and shnery, and that 
Muslim prosperity and progress cannot be 
achieved in a Hindu dominated united 
India. And who would not fight for a home- 
land, for freedom and for ec<^nomic 
^advancement ! These claims had to ix* 
supported by stories of injustice and {x-r- 
sedition of Muslims under CA')ngress rule. 
}V)ssiblv the Congress, when in power, 
did not act above board. It is after all not 
a perfect organisation composed of men 
with absolutely pure motives. Far from it. 
7'hc Muslims ipay, therefore, ha\'e had just 
grievances against the Hindu administrators. 
Other minority communities may also 
have felt that under ("ongress regimt* 
their legitimate demands were ignored. 
But that surely does not justify these com- 
munities seeking to separate themselves 
bodily from the rest of the nation. It is as 
statesman and i)f]icials gain e.xpcrience in 
administration that they learn to be im- 
partial and free from bias. Atter all the 
Congress had been in power only for 
five years and for the first time, and had 
to work under grav^e restrictions. Besides, 
in democratic ^organisations, there are 
various ways in which the grievances of the 
people can be made public and remedies 
effected. That the Muslim League should 
have resorted on this ground to the extreme 
measure of demanding a separate state 
for Muslims suggests that at bottom it 
had other reasons than the one merely 
of Congress misrule. As already said, the 
more weighty reason appears to have 
been the ambition of Muslim power- 
seekers. • 


Xloreover, the \luslims^ of India forgot 
that racially the majoritv of them are one 
with the HindiVs, and have no blood 
kinship whatsiiever with* the Arab and 
Moghul invaders. It is alxsurd for them to 
claim racial affinity with those outsiders 
and to .sla\ their own kinsmen under this 
fond delusion; still more absurd lo seek 
to establish (he rule ot such o\er as much 
of our country as ix^ssihle. So far as the 
outsider goes, he is ne>t interested in 
establishing Muslim rule in his lAvn 
eoiintr\, much less elsewhere, and looks 
rightly with disdain on his coreligionists 
in India asj^iring tor the establishment of 
a Muslim slate, stretching from the Medi- 
terranean to tlu' Pacific. When religion 
assumes political power it becomes a 
menace and a danger to the natii>ns, as is 
amply pro\'ed by medieval history. 
Hvidenlly, the Muslims elsewlii're are eiv 
lighteiu‘d enough to realise this. Not so, 
unfortunately, our Muslim masses? Flieir 
ignoranci' and superstition have enabled 
the Ml 'slim political opportunist, akkxl 
and abetted by the British imperialist, to 
exploit the situation for their owai purposes. 

L Ihc Hindus, -We .ire so apt to 
thnnv (he blame for the rapid deteriora- 
tion in relationsliip between Hindus and 
Muslims on the British imperialist and on 
Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim League, that 
it is w'ell for us to ask if Hindus also are 
not responsible for the ill will which exists 
between the two communities. We arc 
used to thinking of Hinduism as preaching 
tolerance of all religions. Besides, liistory 
tells us that in the past India had the genius 
of assimilating the several tribes and races 
w^hich poured into the country* from the 
Northwest and made tliem so mudi a part 
of herself that they are now not any more 
distinguishable as a foreign or heterogene- 
ous element. We are not, therefore, able to 
understand why Hinduism has failed mise- 
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rably in its dealings with the Muslims n>day. 
What luis happened tc» the Hindu i4eniu.s 
for assimilation and synthesis ! This is the 
question havtr to iace, and let us face 
it squarely, without fear or favour. 

To find an adequate answer, we must 
1^0 hack in history to the he\day of our 
culture when Irulia was at lur Inst, arivl 
succeeded in assimilating alien elenumts. 
Wc must contpare her methods then 
W'it^i the attitude she later t-Ioped in 
rej^ard to them, 'riuit will itself suj4‘j:est 
to us why India’s ^jcnius for assirnilatUin 
and reconciliation appears to liave leit 
her, and how it may he restoied to her. 

When the Aryans lirst came into 
India, they were a handful cennpared with 
tht‘ vast hulk of the po[nilati<ai whom they 
found settled in the country. 1 hev im- 
mediately identilievl themselves with tlie 
inhabitants and became so (Kie with them 
throu^lf* marriaj^e and adoption of their 
reli^^ion, folklore ;ind customs that it is 
today diflicult to which is Aryan and 
which non-Aryan in Hindu religion and 
culture. The local deities were jj(ivei. an 
honoured place in the hierarchv (^f Aryan 
yods, and, what is more, wvre ccmiplctely 
identified with them, d'heir names were 
freely interchiuiged and stories connected 
with one were related also of the other. 
Fusion couki not he* more complete. It 
led to tremendous erowth and develop- 
ment in religion and philosophy and the 
ideas horn then through this fusion still 
remajn with us. At this time there w^as no 
caste and no elaborate ritual or priestcraft. 
Life was simple, and people mixed with 
each other without any feeling of supe- 
riority or ‘'inferiority. The philosophy of 
this period is represented by the Upanishacis 
w^hich preach a broad Universalism — all 
is one without distinctmn. Brahman, the 
ultimate Reality, is not only in the priest, 
but also jn the Chandala, the outcaste. 


the dog and inanimate nature. All are, 
therefore, sacred, and* nothing is to be 
excluded as despicable and unworthy. 
This w'as the mainspring of India’s genius 
for tolerance and assimilation. If only 
this had been kept in mind by the nation 
through its l(jng history, India w^ould have 
been the greatest iorce for peace and re- 
conciliation in tile world. 

I 'nfi^rtunalely w’hat happened was 
tliat this sublime I niversalism and tolerance 
gave place to narrow' sectarianism and 
inn)lerancc. (Jaste which w'as originally 
only an occupational guikl, with no idea 
of t‘vclusiv eness or determination by birth, 
Ivgan to become rigid allowing little or 
no intermingling. I he priest wdio, as the 
spiritual liead of the cc^mmunity, shoukf 
i)a\'e been the first to arrest this down- 
ward process, became himself a party 
to It, 'f he W'as not directly responsible 
for it. He upheld w'ith all the status that 
his proft'Ssional acct'ss to the Deity gave 
him, the most complicated system of 
restl'ictions and prohibitions. He raised 
a wall of exclusiveness round himself, 
probably at «irst merely to keep his mantras 
arul rites a trade secret, so that others 
ma> not compete wnth him in his occupa- 
tion an^.! vleprive him of liis easily earned 
incun'ic. But this set the ball rolling. Each 
occupational group did likewise, excluding 
itself from the rest. Entrance to it was 
soon entirely closed. So only those born 
w'ithin the caste could belong to it. The 
groups thus became w'atertight having 
no part or lot w ith each other. Exclusiveness 
is impossible without pride. Pride deve- 
loped into arrogance such as the world has 
never seen, with the priest heading a hierar- 
chy of superior and inferior castes, each 
following its owti rules and customs, 
and looking down with contempt on those 
below‘ it. At the bottom of this ladder 
w'^s the outcaste whose N er^*^ shadow was 
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believed to pollute the higher castes. Could 
human conceit go further ? The philosophy 
of the Upanishads taught that all were 
Brahman with no difference. The social 
system which developed in the C(.)urse of 
time recognised innumerable distinctions 
which could never be bridged in this life, 
and which had strictly to be observed. 

. Thus was Hindu society when the 
Muslims came to the country. Far from 
being receptive and tolerant, the Hindu 
had no room in his fold for the Muslim 
rnlccha. No doubt the Muslims al.s<i 
made themselves disagreeable at first by 
running roughshod over Hindu suscepti- 
bilities. But it speaks well for the corporate 
village economy and social organisation, 
to which we ha\'c already referred, that 
in spite of this, in the course of time when 
they settled down to a peaceful life, there 
was mutual exchange of ideas and general 
friendship between them. They lived to- 
gether in villages, worked together on 
fields and in arts and crafts, and joined in 
the celebration of each other’s festivals. 
This natural give and take continued 
through the centuries to the benefit of both 
the communities. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to note 
that the Muslim remained outside the pale 
of Hinduism, distinct and unassimilable. 
Perhaps, the reason for this was partly 
the nature of the Muslim religion which 
would not allow, it to be easily assimilated. 
But surely it was also due to Hindu bank- 
ruptcy. If Hinduism had still its genius 
for assimilation it should have been able 
to win the Muslim, however fanatic, into 
its fold, and to regard Mohamed as one 
of its avatars. But it failed. Why ? Owing, 
it would appear, to the stranglehold of caste. 
To assimilate, you must be receptive, open, 
eager to learn, humble; capable of identify- 
ing yourself with the joys and sorrows, 
the ideals an*S aspirations of others. Caste 


had inculcated in people tjie opposite of 
these virtues. To come to our own 
day, and to illustrate in terms of our 
own experience, what ihtcrminjlling can 
there be between ai\ orthodox Bralunin 
and a cultured Muslim ? The Brahmin, 
however poor and ignorant, will not let a 
Muslim, however rich or learned, enter 
his house or eat with him. If he is hungry 
or thirsty he will rather die than take food 
or drink from the Muslim. What 
self-respecting individual can stand fins 
superior, holier-than-thou attitude ? The 
Muslims in themselves are democratic in 
outlook. If they react today by refusing to 
take water from a Hindu, is it not because 
the Hindus have wounded their self-respect 
by refusing to take water from them I If 
South African whites will not admit 
Indians in their hotels, the Taj Mahal 
Hotel in Bombay reacts by refusing to shelter 
South African whites. But whose is the 
fault ? Pride and intolerance in fine are 
responsible for pride *and intolerance in 
the other. If the Mulsim today will have 
nothing to do with the Hindu, is it 
not partly becau.se the Hindu with all his 
caste taboos and prohibitions shuts himself 
off in self-complacent pride from the 
Muslim ? The Muslim demand for a 
sovereign state completely* cut off from 
Hindudom seems thus to be but the 
reflection in the political sphere of the 
ostracism which the Muslim has suffered 
lately at the hands of the Hindu in the 
domestic and .social spheres. The Hindu 
pulls his wrappings round him clo.*^ lest 
he be contaminated by contact with a 
Muslim. Result, the Muslim wants Pakistan 
or a holy land which will not be polluted 
by the tread of a Hindu. Logical ? Yes, 
indeed, cruelly so. 

It is easy to dismiss the force of this 
logic by regarding the cry of Pakistan as 
a purely political stunt, and tQ say that 
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after all in villiyjes the people 4ive toi^ether 
peacefully without ever a thouj^ht about 
Pakistan, and that even' if Hindus are 
exclusiveVhc* Muslims are now used to it 
and do not mind it-JUit in such exclusive^ 
ness is the seed of disct)ntc‘ni and disrup- 
tion which the political opportunist can 
use for liis own ends. So lone as the seed 
remains, the plant cun be thrown with a 
little nurturinj 4 . 'This is what has happened 
in the case of the Muslims as over a^^ainst 
the' Hindus, and to a lesser extent in the 
case of the ‘ untouchables ’ versus the 
* touchablcs,* the luMvBrahrnins versus the 
Brahmins, the Hravidiaits icrsiis the Aryans. 
The spirit of t xclusivettess which caste 
has enj^endered is boin^ exploited to break 
up the country into frav^nu-nts, at a time 
when the rest of the world is finding wisdom 
in union and amal^amaticMi. W'e the 
childrc!\ of our ancestors have become 
their worst foes breaking to pieces what they 

so arddously built up. 

« 

B. 7)ie Solution 

If our analysis (^f the factors that 
have led to the Hindu-Muslim problem is 
correct, the solution is not far to seek. 
It would mean that the contributinj^ causes 
must be removed. Some people assert 
that since Britain which is the major party 
responsible for our fij’htinj^ amongst our- 
selves is soon to disappear from India, the 
Hindu-Muslim problem will .solve itself 
automatically. The British withdrawal may 
of course in itself be a powerful Jj^ctor 
for good, as there will then be an end to 
their hidden influence and machinations 
to keep the people disunited. So only 
the other day a party leader addressing a 
public meeting in Bombay said, ‘‘ Let the 
British leave India today, and tomorrow 
you will find that there are no more com- 
munal riots, and Hindus and Muslims 
will regard each other as brothers.*^ This, 
however, an extreme view to which not 


every student of public affairs in this 
country will subscribe. Gandhiji may be 
nearer the truth when he suspects that 
British withdrawal may lead to chaos and 
anarchy. The poison of discord injected 
into the body politic of India by Britain 
has gone too deep for it to evaporate 
the moment the British quit. It will have 
to be carefully purged out of the system. 
What steps we shall have to take to do this 
and to achieve communal unity appears 
from our treatment abov^e. We may enu- 
merate them in the order we have followed 
hitherto. 

1 . The British. — (a) The self-suffi- 
cient village economy which the British 
destroyed must be revived, and employ- 
ment and prosperity brought back to the 
people. It cannot be that we can call back 
in every detail what existed of old. Nor is 
that necessary. What we need to do is to 
restore in principle the self-dependent 
village community which will distribute 
its work and its resources among all its 
members, whatever their caste or creed, 
and administer its affairs through its own 
elected Panchayats. Wc need not have 
caste with its gradations of superiority and 
inferiority. We shall have to have in its 
place occupational co-operatives consisting 
of all communities engaged in the occupa- 
tion. The whole aim should be to substitute 
in the place of the cut-throat competitive 
economy introduced by Britain the corpo- 
rate economy of our villages. We should 
restore to the villages the central place 
which they occupied in our national life. 
For dealing with matters which arise in 
relation to neighbouring villages, provinces, 
the country and the rest of the world, 
there may of course be district, provincial 
and national administrations ; but they 
will have to be elcc5ted and controlled by 
the villages. This will bfe Panchayat Raj 
such as Gandhiji suggests as the only 
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salvation for our ills, whether political, 
social or economic. 

(b) Separate electorates should be 
abolished forthwith. Seats may be reser\'ed 
for various communities, but members 
should be elected to them by all communi- 
ties jointly. 

(c) To the proper functioning of such 
a • system should be harnessed a new 
type of education which will fit the child for 
co-operative work and group life. Our 
education till now has been one which at 
its best merely sharpened the intellect. 
Hereafter it must pay attention also to the 
training of the hand for work, and of the 
heart for co-operating and living in harmony 
with one’s neighbours. The temptation 
in self-sufficient village groups will be for 
the villages to confine themselves to their 
own little circles and to pursue their own 
welfare regardless of what happens to 
other groups. This is a very real danger, 
and, uitless it is deliberately averted, it will 
result in splitting up the country into 
mutually exclusive elements. It is pretisely 
such lack of feeling of kinship with those 
outside one’s own territorial group, that 
made one state combine with the British 
against another, as we have already pointed 
out, and brought the whole country under 
foreign rule. It should, therefore, be the 
responsibility of those engaged in education, 
through the teaching of geography, history, 
literature, song, art and religion, and 
through lectures, travel if possible, and 
organisation of relief to areas in distress, 
to instil into the minds of both young and 
old alike, love of country, and a feeling 
of cultural unity with people in the rest 
of the land whatever their language, caste 
or creed. The United States of America 
has been able, by an intensive process of 
education, to absorb. the diverse nationali- 
ties who migrate there, and to make of 
them full-fledged Americans. Our qim 


should also be to plan education of children 
and adults in such a way as to bring about 
a strong sense' of national unity and real 
fellow feeling between kll the^communi- 
ties and linguistic groups of this vast land. 

2. The Muslims. — (d) It cannot he 

that if Muslim power-seekers are exploiting 
the religious susceptibilities and ignorance 
of the Muslim masses for their own selfish 
ends, such exploitation can go on for ever. 
Education will open the eyes of the pepple, 
and they will soon rise in revolt against 
their leaders. Truth cannot be always 
hid, and with the rapid awakening of the 
masses all over the world the Muslim 
masses of our country may also he expected 
to sec that their happiness and advance- 
ment does not lie in cutting themselves 
adrift from their neighbours, but in joining 
with them in every way possible. Further, 
they had remained united through all 
these years, and, therefore, c^ easily 
understand that they, have more to gain 
than to lose by reunion. Centuries of 
living together in pea'ce and amity, and 
influencing each other in language, food, 
clothes, religion, music, literature, archi- 
tecture, and arts and crafts, cannot be 
wiped off by momentary ill will and strife 
artificially brought about by interested 
parties. Moreover, a religion that results 
in hating one’s fellowman and putting 
him to death is opposed in principle to 
Islam, the religion of peace. Ultimately, 
therefore, these factors may tell and may 
ind’ife the Muslim, who seems today to 
be recalcitrant and unyielding, to* come 
round and join hands with the rest of hft 
countrymen, to work for the welfare of our 
common motherland. ^ 

3. The Hindus. — (e) The Hindus 
must certainly give up the spirit of exclu- 
siveness and pride engendered by caste. 
We must, as Gandhiji has untiringly told 
us, recognise no distinction be;tween man 
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and man, tor do^ th^y not all itnbodv the 
same Urahn^an ! We cannot clin^^ to caste 
and yet clanuuir tor tlv* unity of India. TIk* 
days of t'cHkine, fheorizinjj:, and shoutin*: 
slof^ans are over. It actions that count. 
Do we believe in the miitv of India ! 
dhen we must work foi u. W'e cannot i;eC 
it by merely cryine ourselves hoarse a^^Miiist 
partition, or t'V puttiuj' al! blame on 
the British (U* the Muslims. \V/e must .so 
or^anizi* the domc’stic social, and religious 
life (Tt the Hindus that the present dominant 
Hindu characieristii o( alocjiness and pride 
may place to love ol man as man, 

irrespeetivt* ol all distmctioiis ».f birth or 


creed. We shall have to revolutionize 
Hindu canons of conduct and bring them 
in line with the IJniversalism of the 
I 'panishads. Are we prepared to exert 
ourseK'cs to thi.s extent and to pay the 
price ? Only then will true unity and 
l\*otherhooJ prevail in rliis land. 

Unless we act and act immediately 
along these lines, we shall not be able to 
get rid of the disease which is eating into 
the core of our national life. It depends 
oi\ ourselves whether we allow' the con^ 
tagion to spread or arrest it at the start, and 
adopt remedial measures to restore the 
nation to its h^rmer wholene.ss and health. 
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• The aim of marriage is to satisfy the 
desire for love, children, and a family life. 
These three together make for the best 
relationship between a man and a v\'omTn, 
says Bertrand Russell, though it is love 
which gives an intrinsic value to marriage, 
and like art and thought, it is one of the 
supreme things which make human life 
worth preserving. Marriage is the most 
important step a human being can take and 
it is also the biggest gamble, for one can 
never prediej infallibly which marriage 
will succeed, and which will not. However, 
it is in the hands of every couple to see 
that they do their best to maintain and 
cherish the happiness that they start out 
with, or have acquired over a perioli of 
weeks, months or years, instead of slowly 
drifting apart till they end in the divorce 
court. 

It is the belief of the writer of this 
article that only extreme incompatibility 
of temperaments that cannot at all be 
adjusted by the couple — in order to live 
harmoniously together — should end in sepa- 
ration or divorce. In such a case, it is a 
necessity, if tragedy and heartbreak are 
to be avoided. Once separated, the couple 
may manage to be tolerably content, and 
may even find happiness — either with 
another partner who 15 suitable, or in 
doing some good and useful work. Today, 
it is not my aim to defend those who wish 
to obtain a divorce, but rather to see how 
those who are already, married can remain 
together despite •differences. During a life- 
time of maAdage, couples are bound fo 


disagree, quarrel, and even wonder why 
they ever considered marrying that parti- 
cular person out of so many others ’ 
A great number of them may call it a day, 
and ciuit, because they are so completely 
fed up, tired, and disgusted with the whole 
thing. 

But ninety per cent of these very same 
couples, can, if they really wish to, adjust 
their differences by making a serious study 
of what is wrong in their marriage, and 
trying to right it. 

Marriage used to be an insititution, 
while now it has hecf)me a custom. Men 
and women rush into it blindly, and then 
find the obligations and responsibilities it 
entails unbearable. Contentment in wed- 
\ock is dependent upon the realization 
and full understanding that all happiness 
and all pleasures must be paid for. Thus, 
the dutijs of marriage are things essentially 
bound up with its fiappiness, and fulfilment. 

In India, marriage has been, for 
centuries, considered sacred, and therefore 
not a subject to be lightly discussed. 
Hence, it is a question on which hardly 
any one has dared to express unconven- 
tional views. Even in Europe this view 
prexTiilcd till latv: in the nineteenth century. 
But in 1878 and 1881 the West was rudely 
awakeneJ from her hypocrisy by the 
production of Ibsen's PolVs House and 
Qhosts. And in 1883, Bjorson, the Norwe- 
gian contemporary of Ibsen, brought out 
his Qauntlet. Tolstoy launched his attack 
from Russia about the same tin^e with his 
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Krutzer Sonata, j:h(^ugh this was written 
with other motives besides attack on 
marriage. Then came Anatole France’s 
Red Lily. ’4iut conservative England still 
remained un-disillusioped until 1908, when 
George Bernard Shaw startled the world 
with his Cjcttiri/^ Married. Yet, our country - 
ti) this day — has not had tlie courage to 
face this great ejuestion squarely. 

Factors which are essential if a man 
and woman are to be happy in their married 
life are truth, understanding, and sympathy 
on the part of both the partners ; proper 
childhood training ; good health ; propjcr 
sex education when the child begins to 
ask t|uestions regarding the organs of re^ 
production, and also about conception, 
birth, and vso on. Frankness between 
couples, and implicit trust and confidence 
on both vsides, arc absolutely essential, if 
constant friction - due to jealousy and 
suspicion— is to be avoided. 

Unfortunately, ♦many w(3men today 
feel that marriage hampers their freedom, 
and ties them up to the home loo closely. 
Some do not want to marry at all, while 
others do not really try to make a success 
of their marriage, for there arc a great 
niany outside activities which take up a 
good deal of iheir time. 

But women are not the only offenders ! 
If anything, men are %vorse, for most of 
them are so deficient in the qualities of 
fidelity, kindness, and restraint that women 
are finding it increasinjjly difficult to live 
with them in the capacity of a wife. To be 
a lover is easier than to be a husband — 
for it is more difficult to show intelligence 
and sympathetic understanding in daily 
life than tO‘make occasional pretty speeches. 
If only men would give their married life 
one-tenth of the trouble and thought they 
give to their business, the majority of mar- 
riages would be happy ! 

Statistics prove that with most young 


couples the dangerous period is just 
after the firs't six months of married life. 
So many are prone to making the error of 
thinking that once they are joined in the 
bonds of wedlock, it is no longer necessary 
for them to keep up the efforts to charm 
and hold which were made during the days 
of ardent courtship. They have become 
used to each other, and the glamour of the 
honeymoon has worn off, and the pretty 
little attentions and courtesies have stopped. 
The tragedy sets in when they begin to 
take each other for granted. One Frenchman 
expressed it baldly and without frills when 
he said, “One docs not hunt what one 
has already captured,” for the lack of atten- 
tion he showed his wife. And the French 
are noted lovers ! Such a pity, for all 
women adore these little courtesies, and 
will always be fond of and devoted to the 
husband who remembers. To women, it is 
not si.' much the big things which count 
as the small ones shown in the course of 
daily living. At no time is it .so essential 
to work for happiness as after the first 
glamfiur of honeymoon days are passed, 
and the two partners settle down to the 
more humdrum round of everyday life. 

But the fundamental reason for the 
failure of a good percentage of our Indian 
marriages is that the very idea of our insti- 
tution of marriage re.sts on a false basis — 
namely, the superiority of the husband. 
After all, a woman has as much a soul as 
man. She feels and responds in like manner 
as her better half. Hence, she is not a 
chattel, a plaything, or a convenience for 
her husband’s pleasure. Unfortunately, 
for us Indians, ‘ ‘ the husband as an idea 
is held up before our girls in verse and 
story, through ceremonial and worship. 
He is to them not a person but a principle 
like loyalty, patriotism, or such other 
abstractions,” said Tagore. And this holds 
gqod to a large extent even today. 
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Until this idea of a man-made world 
gives place to a morctrational one, the idea 
that a woman owes a man both her past 
and future, while a man owes a woman 
only his future — if at all he does — will 
continue to prevail. The wife is expected 
to be faithful always, while ‘ ^ the husband 
can live as he pleases, as long as he throws 
a decent veil over his infidelities.** The 
woman can marry only one liusband, 
even though experience shows that women 
do not object to polyandry when it is the 
custom (Bernard Shaw), while a man can 
be polygamous and have as many wives 
(at the same time, or one following the 
other), as his law permits. The Divorce 
Bill for Hindus has just been passed 
in certain of its sections, and widow re- 
marriage is now permitted in some cases. 

Besides the points mentioned above, 
there are several other reasons for so many 
marriages being failures. In the past, life 
was comparatively simple ; needs were 
few and easily satisfied. But as we have 
progressed along the path of civilization, 
life has become very much more complex, 
and hence families tend to split up. Large 
cities offer various amusements and 
pleasures. Men and women have much 
more opportunity for meeting people of 
the opposite sex, and often one finds 
somebody who is congenial. If carried 
far, a harmless friendship might end in 
either an illicit alfair, divorce, or separation. 
And a broken home is good for neither 
parents nor children. 

In days when women were confined 
to their homes, and their life centred 
round their families, there was small chance 
of unhappiness creeping in due to sex 
relations. But in this ultra-modern twentieth 
century of ours, we have women's 
emancipation, greater education, and more 
freedom than wa ever had before in the 
history of iie world. Today, women 


hold jobs wfijich formerly were exclusively 
considered jobs for men. ‘Examples are 
tree-logging and chopping, road building, 
flying bombers, working in mines apd so on. 
Thus the family unit is slowly being 
disintegrated — even in the Orient. 
Husbands meet lots of interesting women, 
and wives attractive men, and then the 
trouble starts. When a husband and wife 
arc truly devoted to each other at heart, 
but become dazzled — temporarily — by 
somebody else, and lose their heads and 
behave in an irresponsible manner, ten- 
sions begin and in this way are several 
perfectly good marriages finally ruined. 
Thus marriages with every chance of being 
successful go on the rocks because one or 
both partners decided to have a * ‘ little 
harmless fun.** Fun of this kind is rarely 
harmless, and usually is to be heeded as 
a red light — danger,** beware ! A grown- 
up man or woman should reason things 
out and pull up immediately unless»hc or 
she wishes to wreck thc^marriage, and they 
usually do not. Once distrust, suspicion, 
and jealousy creep into the marital rela- 
tionship, it is very difficult to recapture 
the utter confidence and trust one had 
formerly in one*s mate. Then all the regrets 
in the world will be of no avail ! 

It is strange that often the best wives 
do not succeed in being happy in their 
wedded state. The well-run household, 
properly managed servants and children 
leave very little for the husband to take 
an interest in at home. And thus the placid 
tenor of his homelife becomes drab mono- 
tony, and he seeks distraction elsewhere. 
Wifely self-effacement and faithfulness can, 
at times, be extremely irritating to the man, 
strange and unreasonable though^this may 
sound. He is the one to hate an always 
calm and peaceful atmosphere in the home; 
yet, he is the one who dislikes domestic 
upheavals, and criticizes the wife and blames 
her if there are any. 
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Thus no marria)>e ivS without flawj>. 
But the one ’which comes closest to the 
ideal is the one in which the union is 
cemenl<^ l^y Ur* extraordinary combina- 
tion of human virtues and human failinj^s. 
We shall find j^reat^lovahlencss allied with 
a dash of unreasonableness ; seifisfiness 
side by side with untold capacity lor 
self-.sacrifice, and petty wx*akness counter- 
balanced by potential strength 

TirtR* and aj^jain it has been tound that 
a tnan loves best the woman wfiose loyalty 
he feels he holds only hy constant wooinj^ 
and by the exertion of his personality. 
The husband who feels he has nothing 
to fear from male competition is apt to 
tire of his treasure and seek ctm^.juesr 
elsewhere. It, thcrelore, happens that the 
man and w'oman w'bo are essentially human 
ai\d faulty stand a better chance of winnin<j: 
throu^^h touether to ultimate happinevSs 
than do the partners in a union where one 
or otlter is outstandingly perfect. 

Marriage need not be considered as 
an occupation in itself, but can be ecjually 
successful and pleasing whether the wife 
be only a housekeeper, or whether she 
works. Actually, it is a good thing for a 
woman to have a few interests an^.! hobbies 
besides looking after her husband, home, 
and children,* because it keeps her busy, 
and youthful, and does not give her time 
to feel sorry for herself, and thus get into 
mivsehief. 

Unlike the Westerners who “fall in 
love and thus choc^se their mates, fndians 
have* “arranged’* marriages, whereby the 
parents (or close relatives) cln^ose the part- 
ner for the boy or girl. Well-meaning 
parents w^o are genuinely concerned about 
the happiness of their child do their best 
to pick a suitable mate of good family 
and character, social position, economic 
means, etc. But only too often is a match 
made for other reasons than those given 


above. For instance, the family may be 
in debt, so they mar^ry oil the girl to the 
highest bidder - a doddering profligate of 
seventy ! Or, an uneducated and crude 
lellow may win lor his bride a beautiful 
and cultured girl. Still another example 
would be the case i>t the boy who has been 
sent abroad to studv. He returns full of 
high hopes to make a n.ime for himself 
in the country of his birth, and to marry 
a fine Indian girl of his choice. But no, he 
is rudely awakened when he is hustled into 
Wedlock witli a backward, illiterate girl 
w'1r> has nothing in common with him. 
How then can such couples be happy ! 

Amongst us Indians, it is the belief 
that the majority of our marriages arc 
happy. I Infortunateh , this isn’t so. Most of 
them are nor siiccesstul. Only they do 
not pubheire the tact as the Occidentals do. 
just because a man and a v’oman joined in 
matrimony live under a common roof 
and have children together, it is no indica- 
tion that they are happy. 

IVirriers o\ caste and religion, Imxdah, 
and age-old customs and traditions, all 
stand in the way of men and women 
choosing their own mates ii\ this country. 
“Hie Hindu ideal of marriage has abso- 
aitely no regard for individual taste or 
inclination -it is rather afraid of them,” 
states Tagore. 

The system prevalent abroad, of falling 
in love and getting married soon afterwards, 
also has its drawbacks. Only too often this 
type of union is based purely on intense 
physical attraction, vvliich, in mOsSt cases, 
wears off fairly soon. Courtship in the West 
usually means that the couple are on their 
best behaviour towards each other, so 
that faults and imperfections are almost 
un-noticcd. hut marriage disillusions them. 
“Oh ! love is an intoxication,” said a 
man to his friend. “ Yes”, cynically replied 
the other who w^as married, « ‘but marriage 
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is the morning after/' Unfortunately, this 
is only too true ! It iS a pity that so many 
marriages which show promise of being 
happy ones should he wrecked by the 
carelessness of the partners themselves. 

Because of the number of marriages 
which are proving to be failures these 
days, and also because the divorce rate is 
going up alarmingly, several new 
“Marriage Clinics" are being run in 
America to advise those who are already 
married, or those who wish to do so. 
These consultation bureaus are staffed with 
experts in marriage relations, psychology, 
and psychiatry, and their aim is to help 
all couples u'ho come to them — whether 
they are engaged, contemplating getting 
engaged, or are already married. 

The findings of these clinics may be of 
use, so I shall mention some of the points 
they stress when a couple plan on getting 
married. The personalities of the two 
young people should harmonize, so a test 
is made for eleven different traits whi(;h 
are : — 

(1) Sociable Aloof 

(2) Irritable Settled 

(3) Passionate Cold 

(4) Changeable Rigid 

(5) Conventional Unconventional 

(6) Undependable Dependable 

(7) Well-adjusted Badly adjusted 

(8) Easily swayed Stubborn 

(9) Timid : Bold 

(10) Idealistic Expedient 

(11) Worrisome Carefree 

Those who are congenial score fairly 
close on most of the above traits, and usual- 
ly stay in the broad middle zone between 
these poles. We find that a person's scoring 
on these traits adds up to an accurate 

picture of his emotional ynaturity, which is 
one of the most iftiportant factors in any 
successful marriage. People who are emo*'* 


tionally matuVe are free of complexes, 
neuroses, and phobias, and, therefore, will 
make stable, balanced partners in any 
matrimonial undertaking. We ^Indians 
would do wisely to fallow this example 
in order to save many marriages which 
would otherwise end in separation or 
divorce. 

Here, I think I should state that though 
divorce should be used only as a last 
resort, in cases where no sort of adjustment 
seems at all possible, yet, it should be there 
to free such couples from each other. 
Divorce should not be permitted on silly 
and childish grounds, as is often done in 
the United States, but in cases of absolute 
failure, it should be granted. In defence of 
divorce, it is worth quoting G. B. Shaw 
who says, ‘ * Divorce in fact is not the 
destruction of marriage, but the first 
condition of its maintenance. A thousand 
indissoluble marriages mean a tho«and 
marriages and no mefre. A thousand 
divorces may mean two thousand marriages, 
for the couples may marry again." 

Technique is needed to overcome 
the routineness and habit which tends to 
take the gilt off the gingerbread of marriage, 
and preserve the charm and glamour of 
courtship days. It may sound ridiculous, 
but the fact remains that many marriages 
come to grief because of apparently in- 
significant things like small courtesies, 
caresses, and words of appreciation, which 
are om’^ted from the daily relationship, 
while a major crisis — illness, financial 
disaster, or other catastrophe — will find the 
couple standing together. Thus, the success 
of wedlock depends, to a large^ extent, 
upon a high standard of everyday conduct 
on the part of both partners. ‘ ‘ It means 
behaving as though there was always a 
danger of losing the love of one's beloved. 
It means practising the highest code of 
manners and courtesies always. Habit is 
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the deadly etvemy of love. Therefore, the 
surprise, the unexpected little attentions, 
the compliment — spontaneous and sincere, 
the ten\lerness* and above all, sympathy 
go towards making up the technique of 
successful marriage.^’ It is the sum of all 
these things that constitute happiness in 
marriage. 

Marital happiness also depends a great 
vJeal on the sexual harmony ot a ccniple. 
i^id proper sexual maturity is present only 
ivith emotional maturity. Repeated tests prove 
that a promiscuous person hoy or girl, 
man or woman is generally emv)tionah 
ly unstable, and, thereh^re, a poor marriage 
risk. 

In determining the cliances for happi 
ness a couple have, vve must take into 
consideration the family background of tlie 
boy and girl. C.^^lilfor*.! R. Adams, Director 
of the Marriage Counselling Service, 
Pennsylvania State Ck)llego, says, “ it is 
profoundly impoitant to know whether 
the bride and groQm had a happy childhood, 
whether they got along well with their 
parents, and whether the parents were 
welhmated. Happiness in marriage runs in 
families. If you were reared in a happy 
home, free of discord and conflict, you 
are much more likely to be emotionally 
mature than if brought up amid bickering 
and tension.” The importance of a pleasant 
home atmosphere and sound childhood 
training has been stressed by so many psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and educationists 
that it is unnecessary for me to repeat 
them. 

Telling children the facts of life in a 
frank, simple, and honest way will be laying 
the cornerstone for future marital happi- 
ness. Sex plays no small part in every 
normal individual's life. But like all good 
things, it should be indulged in sparingly 
and with discretion, and always approached 
with awe and reverence for the Almighty 


One who has endowed us human beings 
with the power to (Create another of our 
kind. Homo sapiens are the only animal 
species in the world that can use sexual 
gratification at will and for pleasure, 
instead of merely at the mating season in 
order to continue the race - as other 
animals do. Thereh^re, it is most essential 
that children get sex instruction from 
parents and teachers, and arc given good 
books to r(‘ad on the subject, rather than 
let them gather odd bits of knowledge 
from htTe and there, and from undesirable 
and cjuestionable sources. Today, we no 
longer regard sex as a disagreeable thing 
about which we ought to be ashamed, and 
alxiut which the less said the better. 
Sound and worthwhile books on this 
subject are published lor children of 
dillerent ages, and eiuestions are no longer 
considered taboo, shameful, and bad form. 

Men and women, who are promiscu- 
ous, use sexual gratification solely to satisfy 
their animal instinct and lust. The spiritual 
and emotional aspects of conjugal unity 
are lost sight e^f. And soon, through excess 
indulgence in it, they become sated, weary, 
and oltcn diseased. Such people can never 
make faithful and stable spouses. They will 
be tickle, unreliable, and hence bad matri- 
monial bets. Thus we see the need for 
instilling the correct mental attitude to- 
wards sex, while the child is still young 
and impressionable. It may mean the differ- 
ence between a happy married life, and 
a constant unsatisfied hankering after some- 
thing which they can never attain once they 
start abusing the gift of sex. 

It has been found that men who occupy 
positions which are under the scrutiny 
of the community and involve regular 
hours and a minimum of out-of-town 
travelling are the safest marriage risks as 
far as husbands are concerned. These 
include doctors, bankers, * teachers, and 
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ministers. Travelling salesmen are rightly 
considered to be tha worst bets in marriage. 
The divorce is also a person to be wary of. 
Evidence so far indicates that divorced 
persons in subsequent marriages have less 
chance for happiness than a person who 
has never married. 

Suspicion and jealousy are serious 
factors in ruining a marriage. In about 
40 per cent of broken engagements or 
marriages, jealousy has been the root of 
all trouble. Frankness, straight dealing, 
understanding, and sympathy must exist 
between the couple if they are to remain 
happy. They should share each other’s 
joys and sorrows, and yes, even mistakes, 
if any. Secretiveness and furtiveness will 
only tend to breed the very qualities which 
should be suppressed at all costs. Thus, 
telling the truth to each other is advisable, 
though not always pleasant. It makes for 
perfect understanding and trust, and once 
you have them you are well on the road to 
a successful marriage with happiness and 
contentment dominating it. 

Any person who is a victim of a chronic 
disease is not normally a good risk. For 
example, the husband, through a severe 
chronic illness, might be physically or 
mentally incapable of shouldering his side 
of the responsibility demanded of him as a 
married man and citizen. He might be 
peevish, bad-tempered, and demanding, 
and thus ruin the home atmosphere. He 
might also expert his wife to mother him 
as well as their children, and in this way 
put too great a strain upon her. Of course^ 
this instance can be reversed, and the 
woman can be the exacting sufferer. People 
who are afflicted in this way had better 
remain single — both for their own sakes 
and that of the community and State to 
which they belong. 

Neurotics and heavy drinkers make bad 
matrimonial •partners. Girls who think 


they can reform them after marriage are 
usually in for a bitter clisappointment. 
Though many eager brides have entered 
upon their married life ^vith tfefe ardent 
hope of reforming and moulding their 
spouses, they have been rudely disillusion- 
ed. It is best to accept one’s future groom 
or bride exactly as he or she is, and make 
the best of it. Everybody has good and bad 
points, and we should learn to accept them 
as a part of the total personality of that 
particular person. .♦ 

As far as possible, the religions of the 
couple should be the same if constant 
friction over religious matters is to be 
overcon'ie. It is a wise policy for the pros- 
pective mates to reach a tolerant 
understanding, before they maro', as to 
how the children are to be reared. 

Many people believe that a considera- 
ble difference in age is an ominous factor, 
but this is not so — provided the m^n and 
woman are over twent^^, and under forty 
years of age, and not more than ten years 
apart. This is the generality, though there 
are, of course, exceptions to every rule. 
It has been found that the happiest 
marriages are of women three or four years 
older than their husbands. This is in direct 
opposition to the belief that husbands 
should be older. When the wife is the elder 
of the two, she acts as mentor, guide, 
protector, friend, and mother of her 
younger spouse. She is also more under- 
standing, forgiving, and tolerant than a 
younger wife. 

• 

Many newlyweds have suffered much 
heartache and sorrow due to impotence 
and sterility. In such cases, the cause for 
the trouble has to be traced. Is if^sycholo- 
gical, physiological, or is it due to some 
defect of the organs of reproduction ? 
Is the man really impotent, or is the woman 
sterile ? The advice of a psychiatrist and 
surgeon must be obtained, and t^sts must 
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be made to find out the cvuse for the 
couple not being able to have children. 
Most normal men and women desire 
children Vsome tery intensely ; hence, not 
being able to have one (^f their own might 
lead to unhappiness and estrangemc‘nt 
which gradually ends in a separation of 
some kind. Hxcept in absolutely hopeless 
cases, some cure can be found now that 
science and medicine have made Mieh rapid 
strides in the advance of knowledge and 
the? application of it. Therefore, it is best 
that a couple do not despair until they 
have been definitely told that they caniKU, 
and never w'ill, have children together 
because of some ilefect in either one of the 
partners. 

Other factors, which the e.xperts in 
tliese marriage clinics C(Mtsider important, 
are courtship hn* at least a year, and a 
sense of humour to tide them over the 
rough ^spots. Things never look so Idack 
if you cun laugh ove/ them am.! see the funtiy 
side of the situation. It saves a l<^t of wear 
and tear on the nerves, ar\d makes (or a 
happy home where gav lilting laughter 
reigns. 

Wars mean separation of husband and 
wife, a girl and her fiancee -stunetimes 
for long periods of time. Thus a gap in 
understanding is created between the man 
who goes off to fight, and the woman he 
leaves behind. They grow apart, interests 
change, and new developments in persona- 
lity take place. They feci strange with each 
othe^r ; unsure, and lost when they meet 
again. The man wonders whetlier he will 
fit into civilian life again after all the har- 
rowing experiences he has had. Or, he 
might thKik that the life led by the people 
who stayed at home was pretty easy, 
and he might look down upon them. 
Then again, war might have sharpened 
his sense of justice, or dulled it. It may 
tic him closely to his wife and family, or 


he might ‘ ‘ go wild ” and lose all sense 
of proportion, deceiKy and discipline. 
The wife or fiancee too will have lived a 
life of strain- constant torment about the 
welhbeing of the dear one ; abysmal 
loneliness, hard work, and many other 
causes also will tend to change her. Thus 
we see the importance of trying to suit 
each other all over again. 

Many young people, who have been 
separated due to the war, will want to 
marry at the first possible moment they 
can, and one can hardly blame them. 
These “gangplank” weddings also end 
in a high rate of di\'orces, and so couples 
sh(^uld take warning from the findings of 
Statistics, and follow the wise plan of waiting 
for at least six months. This period prior 
to nr..rriag.‘ would give the couple a chance 
to note changes in each other, to make 
sure tliey are still in love, to give the man 
an opportunity to adjust himself to civilian 
life, get a decent job, and to make plans for 
their future. Then if they are still of the 
same miiul, they should marry, and will 
pro'l-'aMy make a success of it. 

Here, I should not tail to mention 
that matter how bad the odds, or how 
close to divorce or separation a couple 
may be, happiness can be achieved by most 
of these people, if they face these dangers 
with open eyes, and thrash out their 
mutual fears, problems, and frustrations, 
and try to achieve a sensible solution of 
them. This wise and piactical mode of 
tackling marriage difficulties by the couple 
themselves is called * ‘ mutual psycho- 
therapy, * and it can do wonders in even 
the most despairing situations. Thus divorce 
should be used only as a last resort in the 
most hopeless cases where every other 
means of adjusting matrimonial differences 
has failed. 

Here is Dr. Adame’ quick test for 
finding out whether you are ♦ really in love, 
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or just infiituated by good looks and sex 
appeal. You might find it both instructive 
and enlightening : 

(1) Do you have a great number of* 
things that you like to do to- 
gether ? 

(2) Do you ha\'e a feeling of pride 
when you compare your friend 
with any one else you know I 

(3) Do you suffer from a feeling 
of unrest when away from him 
or her ? 

(4) Hven when you ciuarrek do 
you still enjoy being together ? 

(5) Have you a strong desire to 
please him, or her, and are 
quite glad to give way on your 
own preferences ? 

(6) Do^you actually want to marry 
this person ? 

(7) Does he or she have the qualities 
you would like to have in your 
children ? 

-v 

(8) Do your friends and associates 
admire this person and think it 
would be a good match for 
you ? 

(9) Do your parents think you are 
in love ? (They are very dis- 
cerning about such things). 

(10) Have you started planning, at 
least in your own mind, what 
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Wnd of wedding, children, and 

home you will have ? 

If you can truthfully 'answer* Ye.t to at 
least scien of the aboye, then Dr. Adams’ 
diagnosis would be that you arc in love. 

In concluding this article, I think I 
should not forget to say tliat amongst us 
Indians it is necessary to organize our 
system of society in such a way that our 
young men and women, at least in urljan 
areas, get more opportunities to meet 
each <.)ther socially with a view to marriage. 
Then, there should be freedom of choice, 
and no ondue interference from parents, 
relatives, or friends, and no barriers of 
caste and religion. Widows and widowers 
should have a second bid for happiness. 
Marriage should be on the basis of absolute 
equality as in other civilized countries. In 
order to facilitate this, the education of 
women should be enforced by lavv. For 
them, “ preparation for marriage ” should 
not be limited to learning cooking, sewing, 
and housekeeping, but also should include 
the bit^Iogical and psychological instruction 
which is far more important in making 
marriage a success. This latter is equally 
important for men ! 

If all the conditions (or even ninety 
per cent of them) mentioned in this article 
arc meticulously observed by those who 
marry, it is a safe bet to assume that 
they will be happy without exception ! 
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in Vol. Vll, pp. l‘)7-204 (Uecetnber, I'Hb). of this Journal. 

Ptof. Roy who went blind at an early age received his higher education at the Calcutta and Columbia 
Universities ami is at present a member of the b'aculty of the lata Institute of Soti.il Sciences. 


tn the lirst part of thi.s article, a 
rout{h-and-reaiiy hi.storical survey of the 
steps which made at least a minority td 
blind individuals socially efficient out of 
their more or less axiomatic po.sition of 
utter incompetence to do anything worth- 
while, was uifdertakcn. It is not claimed 
that all the .steps necessary to lead up to 
the highest peak of this hi.storical develop- 
ment were clearly demonstrated - quite 
a few of them W'ere merely implied ; nor is 
it claimed that all of those steps w hich were 
picked out and di.scu.ssed were fully elabo- 
rated. But it may he a.ssumcd that even 
from this inadequate treatment of the suR 
ject, one will not fail to comprehend the 
graduated processes through which the 
concept that the blind can be transformed 
into social assets from their almost preor- 
dained status’ of .social liability, grew', 
developed and outlived the constantly 
pursuing otislaughts from .sceptics belonging 
to the ranks of both the seeing and the 
sightless. 

it may be conceded, however, that 
the previous part of thi.s article did not 
undertake any considerable discu.ssion on 
the techniiiues and methods which have 
been anJ should be employed in the 
process of making the blind useful to them- 
selves and to society. An attempt will be 
made in this part to present and elaborate 
a few of the various topics imolved in 
this methodology. 


It can hardly be denied that the depriva- 
tion of physical \ ision is one ot the most 
.serious handicaps that can ever befall a 
human being and that it has a formidable 
tendency to disrupt his entire personality 
and keep him down as a permanent drag 
on people around him. In order to 
counteract the.se influences successfully, a 
well-integrated and properly directed 
plan of activity which will govern his 
life iiom the very moment of the onset 
of blindness, should he adopted. But 
no plan of work is likely to succeed unless 
the people at large ha\c an u tninri confi- 
dence in the inherent capacities of a sightless 
person. I o comprehend this point etlective- 
ly, it is necessary to call attention to the 
following few passages stated in the first 
part of this article : 

To turn a child, seeing or sightless, 
into a social asset, po.stulates the prior 
fulfilment ot two fundamental and in- 
variable conditions, vigilant care and 
protection up to a certain age, and the right 
type of moral and vocational education 
in conformity’ with the needs and abilities 

ot the child The emphatic view of the 

present w'Htcr is that a Wind child has the 
potentialities as a child w'ith sight to become 
a social asset, provided the above-stated 
two fundamental requisites are fulfilled, 
and it is also mainiained here that if these 
conditions are carried out in the case of a 
sightless child, but withheld br neglected in 
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the case of a child with unimpaired vision, 
the social usefulnesstof the former will be, of 
necessity, even greater both in quality and 
quantity than that of the latter. In this 
implicit syllogistic argument, it is, of course, 
presumed that the physical condition 
and the mentality of a blind child or 
adult are what they should be.” 

Althougli systematic work with the 
blind commenced in some European coun- 
tries about two centuries ago, it is 
strange to note that a good deal of vague- 
ness in the use of the terms “Blind” 
and “ Blindness ” has persisted even up 
to this day. It is obvious that no type of 
servicing — social, educational, medical, etc. 
-can be undertaken on a scientific basis 
on behalf of the blind unless the total 
number and the varied types of the clientele 
to be served are adequately known ; and 
this knowledge is dependent on an absolute 
understanding of the exact denotation and 
the connotation of the term “ Blindness.” 
The absence of a generally accepted and a 
clear-cut definition of blindness wilj be 
apparent from the consideration of a few 
representative definitions cited here : 

In Great Britain, the Blind Persons Act 
of 1920 defines the term * ‘ Blind ” (for 
adults) as '‘So blind as to be unable to 
perform any work for which eyesight is 
essential,” while the Education Act ot 1921 
defines the same term (for children) as 
‘ ‘ Too blind to be able to read the ordinary 
school books used by children,” In the 
United States of America, the official 
instruction to the enumerators at the 
time of the last decennial census was ; 
‘ ‘ Include as blind any person who cannot 
see well enough to read even with the aid 
of glasses.” For census purposes, a sightless 
individual in Germany was recorded as 
' ‘ A person who, with the help of suitable 
glasses, cannot’ find his way in strange 
places or camot count outstretched fingers 


ll9 

at a distancQ of one metre,” while, in India, 
the Census Report of 1931 defined blind- 
ness as inability’ ‘ ‘ To count the fingers of 
a hand held up at one ysird’s distance.” 

The flexibility iqthe application of the 
terms “Blind” and “Blindness” may 
lead to such peculiar situations that those 
who arc recorded as blind in one country, 
may not be so in another, and vice versd ; 
while, in the same country, one who may 
be set down as blind in terms of a definition 
applied in a particular year, may *not, 
though retaining the identical visual acuity, 
be regarded as such in view of the employ- 
ment of a different definition in another 
year. This state of affairs is surely detri- 
mental to the application of a scientific 
method in w'elfare work for the blind. 

The definitions of blindness, in order 
to be of practical usefulness, should be 
formulated in terms of the purposes they 
are intended to serve. Thus, the American 
Medical A.ssociation hjs adopted the follow- 
ing definitions of blindness : 

1. Absolute blindness : inability 
to percei\ e light. 

2. Fxonomic blindness : inability 
to do any kind of work for 
which sight is essential. 

3. Vocational blindness : impair- 
ment of vision which makes it 
impossible for a person to do 
work which he had formerly 
done to earn a living. 

4. Educational blindness : such 

* loss of sight as makes it djfiicult, 

dangerous, or impossible to 
learn by the methods that are 
commonly used in schools. 

To the above may be added*the medical 
definition of blindness, vi?., visual acuity of 
20/200 or less in the better eye after 
correction. The results of eye tests, adminis- 
tered for the purpose of determining visual 
efficiency, are usually stated in fsactions, the 
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numerator of each of which stands for the 
distance at which a scries of letters of 
varyinj^ sizes is actually read, and the Jeno" 
minator, xhe disfance at which the same 
series ol letters should he read with normal 
vision. In y\merica, lo has hcen adoj^ted 
as the numerator in most tests/1 he Section 
of Opthalrnolo^»y of the American Medical 
Association has furnished the followii^t.: 
chart of visual acuity : lO 10 is equal to 
perfect vision ; 20,40 is etiual to a loss ol 
uhotil IS [ur cent in \isual eiiiciency ; 
20/70 is ecjual to a Ujss of about rl per t ent ; 
20,200 is equal to a loss of about 80 per 
cent; and 20 800 is etiual to a loss of ah 
most 100 per ceiit. 

It has already been noted that sijj^htlc'.s 
men and women, wlx^ are undoubtedly 
social liabilities, to start with, can 1 h‘ 
turned into ssocial assets, provided they are 
.subjected and are amenable to certain 
educational, so.. iobv^Mcal and psycliologi- 
cal influences. But fhe existence of these 
people nuist he known before these im 
tluences may ho brought to hear upon them. 
The blind though the\ run into millions 
in actual numbers - c(')nstitute a mere 
microscopic ntinority in the told popuhi" 
tion of a coiintiy. In every lar^^e communitv, 
it has alwavs been a very liarj task to 
locate the blind individuals and record 
their reliable statistics. Oifficulties are 
many and varied ; Init they must be 
overcome it all the blind pec’jple are to be 
redeemed from the state (^f utter i^nominv 
and wretchedness, and are t(^ be allVDwed 
to takV their legitimate places by the side 
of their sij^hted brothers and sisters. 

The need of formulating a suitable 
definition i^f blindness, just outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs, is of paramount im- 
portance inasmuch as the census enumera- 
tors cannot he expected to make a success 
of their job with vague definitions. Particu- 
larly when« borderline cases are involved, 


terminological exactitude is indispensable. 
'Miis is. however, not Kie only difficulty in 
case discoverv. In several instances, the 
parents refuse to reveal the existence of 
blindness in the tamilv. This refusal is due 
to many facn)rs: some have been in- 
correctly informed that all cases of 
congenital blindness arise from venereal 
^.liseases and it is. consequently, a social 
disgrace t(^ ha\ (> a sightless (Offspring. Others 
look upon hlin^.lness a^ a punitive visitation 
of the rroviJeiwe aiwi are reluctant to 
diselose this calamit' ii'i the family. In 
li'.Jia, the d('Ctrine oi the Law of Karma 
which makes everv individual responsible 
for his or lur siitlerings resulting from 
some sin committed in this or in some 
pre\i(Mis birth or karths, is the nearest 
iipptoach to tins W estern idea of divine 
visitation. W hile this hvpothesis of the 
theory of Karma is impeccable both 
from the logi\ al and metaphysical stand- 
points, it has built up ^omc amount of 
resistance to the .icceptance of certain 
mcxlern principles of social psychiatry. 
T hch‘ are still others who are motivated 
bv their anxietv to screen their unfortunate 
(.hilJren from the curious and not too 
sympathetic world. 1^ and large, the parents 
feel that iliere is lunhing to gain by the 
disclosure of blindness in the family ; 
on the contrar>, there is much to lose. The 
fact tliat an expectation cT some compensa- 
tory privilege leads to the revelation of 
a much largei number of blind persons, 
w’as demonstrated after the enai^tment of the 
Blind Persons Act of 1920 in Great Britain 
and of the Social Security Act of 1935 
in tile I hiiteJ States. Both these Acts 
confer several benelits and concessions 
on persons without sight. 

Several remedial measures may be 
suggested. The edu'Cation of the parents 
is obviously the foremost task. As a 
matter of fact, the people at latge should be 
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enlightened about the fundamentals of 
blindness since an^ one may become the 
parent of a blind child on account of some 
disease or accident. They should be told 
that to have a blind child is not a reproach 
and that, despite the absence of physical 
vision, their child may receive educati<^n 
in various tields and grow up into a useful 
and self-supporting adult. The examples 
and achievements of successful blind in- 
dividuals should be placed before them 
as often as possible and the work on behalf 
of the blind should be exhibited and 
ad\'CTtised more frequently. The census ot 
sightless people as well as of other physical Iv 
handicapped groups ought to be recorded 
annually, and laws requiring parents, phy- 
sicians, nurses, social workers, and other 
specified sections of the people, to report 
handicapped cases to the proper authori- 
ties, should b<; promulgated. In the statis- 
tical report, many items of information 
about sightless persons other than their 
mere number should be included, c.g., 
the cause of blindness, the age when 
blindness occurred, the visual acuity ’left, 
the extent of education, economic status, 
the occupation followed, marital condition, 
etc. In addition to the census, blind in- 
dividuals should also be registered with a 
national organisation working in their 
behalf. Such registration will ensure efficient 
and equitable servicing. 

After the preparation of a complete 
and reliable census and the registration 
record, blind persons should be classified 
under various heads so that the exact 
nature of services required in each case 
may be accurately determined. Classifica- 
tions, like definitions, ought to be arranged 
in conformity with the purposes they are 
designed to serve, such as, age, cause of 
blindness, age when blindness occurred, 
degree of vision retained, extent of educa- 
tion, economic condition, etc. The follow- 
ing classifications, suggested by Dr. R. S. 


French, the Principal of the California 

School for the Blind, may be considered: 

1. De,(^rec of iisual clcf^rii'ution : 

(<i) Total blindness- -inability to 
distinguish light from darkness 
by vision ; 

(h) Shadow \'ision up to 20/2C0 — 
ability to distinguish light from 
darkness by \ ision ; 

(r) I’orm and motion vision- abili- 
ty to perceive the form^and 
moti(^n of objects ; 

(cl) Conspicuous defective vision 
up to 20/70 — ability to read 
the ordinary print with special 
aids ; 

(c) (Colour blindness. 

2. Time of otisct of blindness : 

(u) Born or very early Idanded -- 
those who are without useful 
\ isual experience ; 

(/?) T!H)se who liave dim vision and 
who retain visual imagery ; 

(c) Iffinded in early adolescence — 
those wh(3 have employed sight 
usefully in education and in 
general mental growth ; 

(d) Blinded in maturity —those 
whose blindness has practically 
no retardatory ^elfect on their 
mental development but who 
are confronted with a series of 
formidable readjustment pro- 
blems ; 

(e) Blinded in old age. 

3. Collateral effects cd' the catm of 
blindness: 

(a) Seriously impaired health ; 

(b) Dulling of other senses, e.g., 
of hearing, smell or taste ; 

(c) Feeblemindedness, or certain 
mental disabilities ; 

(d) Pathological nervousness ; 

(e) Any combination of the above 

four. vt 
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It is apparent that any twb or all the 
three of the foregoing classifications may he 
used in an almost inlinite number of com- 
binations. • This * raises the supremely 
important question , as to whether the 
sightless individuals, with their common 
denominator of visual loss, can ever 
constitute a class by themselves as they arc 
usually supposed to. This topic will be 
taken up later in its appr(^priate place. 
It may, however, be remarked here that, 
though grouping is essential to tht^ compre- 
hension and adcc|uate tackling of the myriad 
of problems confronting the blind, the 
principal approach to the solution of these 
problems should be based on a clear re- 
cognition of the individual differences 
existing among the members of the so- 
called ** Cdass which the sightless people, 
by virtue of their visual depriv^ation alone, 
are believed to have formed. 

In the (A)mmittee on vStatis- 

tics for the Blind, sponsored by the National 
Council for the Prevention of Blindness 
and the American Foundation for the 
Blind, has recommended the following 
classification of visually handicapped per- 
sons in respect of their residual amount 
of vision : 

Ciroup 0. Absolute blindness ; 

,, 1. Light perception only ; 

,, 2. Motion perception and form 

perception up to S 200 ; 

„ T 5/200, but not 10/200 ; 

,, 4. 10/200, but not 20 200 ; 

5. 20/200; 

,, 6, Better than 20/200, but having 

peripheral vision limited to 20 
degrees or less in the widest 
diameter ; 

„ 7. Better than 20 200 up to 20 70 ; 

M S- Better than 20/70. 

The persons belonging to group (0) 
are “ Totally-blind ” and should be educa- 
ted in schools for the blind or in ordinary 


.schools with suitable provisions for them. 
I hose represented by rhe groups (1) to (6) 
may he dc.scribed as ‘ ‘ Partially-blind 
and they should follow the same educa- 
tional procedure as the totally blind. 
T hose covered by the group (7) are “ Parti- 
ally-sighted and they should be educated 
either in the sight-conservation classes of 
schools for the blind or m the sight-saving 
clas.ses of ordinary schools. Lastly, those 
coming under group (8) are visually handi- 
capped to some extent, I'lit they can, with 
some corrective aids, follow the class 
work in g(‘neral sch(x>ls. 

Cominglo tiic question of actual servicing 
it seems that, (or a .sizable niimlxT of blind 
as well as of i^ther physicalb' afflicted 
persons, the need for medical service 
precedes that i(^r any other type of service. 
Si>me even go as far as to subscribe to the 
view that the problems of tfie handicapped 
are mainly medical in character. Or, O. H. 
Boetiger, in a paper on “Aims of Physical 
Hducation,” presented at the 19 W se.ssion of 
the American Association of Instructors nf 
the Blind, held that, “ In the education of 
the blind, health sliould come first and all 
else will follow.” 

The inferiority of' blind individuals to 
the seeing in pli\sical vigour has been 
acknowledged l>y many educators of the 
blind. It is also maintained by some 
that the longevity of sightless persons is 
approximately tvv’entv-livc per cent less 
than that of the seeing. All this mav be 
attributed chiefly to three factors : 

First, the underlying diseases or the 
accidents which arc responsible for the loss 
of vision, leave behind them, in several 
instances, additional dev'astating eff'ects on 
the body and the mind of the victims. 
Attention is called here to Dr. Frenches 
classification of the' blind according to the 
collateral effects of the cause of blindness, 
stated in the foregoing pdvtion of the 
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present discussion. One will realise the 
gravity of this position when one is told 
that about one-third of all the cases of 
blindness is caused by general diseases 
(excluding the specific diseases of the eye), 
and about one-sixth by accidents. 

Secondly, blindness, in most cases, impo- 
ses severe restrictions on free movements 
and physical activities. The result is that the 
majority of blind persons develop a seden- 
tary habit, and this surely militates against 
the best principles of sound health. 

Lastly, the ambitious blind — and 
there are quite a few of them — 
exert themselves rather too much in order 
to keep pace with the sighted world. 1 hey, 
naturally, have to do it in view of their 
fight against heavy odds ; but Nature’s 
revenge often manifests itself in the form of 
fatigue, overexhaustion and nervous debi- 
lity. Fatigue is also occasioned by the 
overcrowded programmes of activity, 
planned in most residential schools for the 
blind in order to equip the pupils not only 
with literary education of the same standard 
as prescribed for seeing children, but also 
with some amount of training in a number 
of handicrafts as well as in music. 

Some of these problems have been 
realised by the educators of the blind in 
advanced countries and measures have been 
adopted to tackle them effectively. 
Provisions have been made in schools and 
agencies for periodic inspections of general 
health and of eye conditions of the blind. 
It is obvious that the blind, in order to be 
capable of undertaking any type of endea.- 
vour, must be helped to rid themselves of 
the contributory effects of the diseases or 
the accidents responsible for their loss of 
sight. Blindness is a serious handicap in 
itself and it should not be, as far as possible, 
made more complicate4 by the addition of 
poor health. . 

Since thefblind, by and large, are more 


likely to sutfer from bad health than the 
seeing, attempts should be made to protect 
and preserve their health in all possible 
ways. Work on their behaff ought'to involve 
the fullest co-operatiqp between the physi- 
cians, on the one hand, and the educators 
or the social workers, on the other. The 
institutions for the blind should have on 
their staff, besides the physicians, some 
experts in occupational, educational, and 
recreational therapy. There should be 
adequate provisions for suitable physical 
education. In addition to formal callis- 
thenics, arrangements should be made to 
provide outdoor games and exercises. 
Blind persons may be engaged in several 
outdoor activities, e.g., scouting, walking, 
running, wrestling, swimming, rowing, 
gardening, hiking, skating, playing football, 
and so on. It is a matter of great regret 
that physical education and outdoor games 
have not received as much attention as 
they deserve in schools for the blind in 
India. 

Another point should be stressed in 
connection with the health problems of 
persons without sight. On account of their 
inability to learn through visual imitation 
and to realise how certain physical postures 
appear to others, some sightless persons 
develop a number of pecidiar traits or 
mannerisms, such as, swaying the head 
from side to side, bobbing and weaving 
the body, twiddling the fingers ^nervously, 
carrying the head with chin on the chest, 
sitting^ in a slouching position, etc. These 
quaint manifestations of the body, asising 
mainly from the inability to imitate through 
sight, have been termed “ Blindisms.” 
Bad postures cause fatigue and affect 
health. They, moreover, look unpleasant 
and repulsive to the observers. Many of 
these can be eradicated through corrective 
exercises and psychological appeal. Unfor- 
tunately, the parents and the teachers do 
not regard these as worthy of their constant 
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heed, with the result that blind persons 
carry on these unsightly habits to the detri- 
ment of their health and personality. The 
problem 'of blirfdism .should, of course, 
be handled with extreme tact and grace so 
that the. blind, having these mannerisms, 
may not acejuire the complex of inferiority 
or a resentful attitude in lespect of these 
peculiarities. 

When a blind person is in a tit state of 
b<)dy and mind, lie is capable of receiving 
a pfogramme of training and education with- 
in the range of his particular physical 
handicap, and it is highly desirable that he 
should he harnessed to such a programme 
as early as possible. As lias been pointed 
out in the lirst part of this article, even a 
seeing person cannot ! • * expected to beciime 
a social asset if .some amount ot education 
and training, conforming to his need.s and 
inherent capacities, is not provided for 
him. It is indeed a tragic experience ot 
many ttlucators and workers of the blind 
that the people at ISrge regard the absence 
of vision as a factor which altogether 
cancels the possibility of education ; and 
some of them who believe that there may 
be a favourable response to the pro- 
cesses of education from at least a particular 
segment of the blind population, are defini- 
tely of opinion* that this educaton is of little 
or no economic value to the blind. One 
indeed finds very few sighted individuals 
who sincerely believe that both education 
and economic usefulness can reasonably 
be predicated of serious visual limitation. 
This ^accounts for the fact that, in many 
instances, the parents categorically refuse 
to send their blind children to school and 
bear the necessary educational expenses, 
while they* cheerfully do both in respect 
of their children with sight. It is quite 
apparent that it will be almost impossible 
to make the blind useful to themselves and 
to others so long as this attitude pattern 
will find favour with the seeing people. A 


double responsibility is, thus, assigned to 
the workers for the Wind - they will have 
to educate not only persons without sight 
but also those who can see. 

It should be understood very clearly 
that the education of blind children is 
neither a charity nor a rare privilege. The 
sightless children have as much right to 
educational opportunities as those with 
sight. If the basic principle, that the educa- 
tion of seeing children is a responsibility 
of the State, be sound, there is no reason 
why the same principle should not be 
applicable to sightless children. As a 
matter of fact, the invidious distinction 
between the seeing and the sightless, so 
far as t*ducation is concerned, has been 
eliminated in the advanced Western coun- 
tries. Both in Great Britain and the United 
Slates, for instance, the compulsory laws 
for school attendance apply^ both to seeing 
and blind children, and both these groups 
are cciuallv entitled to at least elementarv 
education free of charge. In America, 
almost every State has at least one Govern- 
mertt scliool for the blind, entirely support- 
ed by the public treasury, in addition to 
the private schools which also receive 
grants from tlie State. The United States 
Office ot Education — a Federal body, esta- 
blished in 1867 to promote the cause of 
education in general - has recently created 
a Special Division with a view to intensify- 
ing and co-ordinating the education of the 
blind in that country. In India, not counting 
the Native States, there is only one school 
for the blind which is entirely supported 
by Government funds, the rest of the 
welfare activities on behalf of the blind 
having been left to voluntary efforts, 
augmented, in some cases, with assistance 
from the public coffers. In other words, 
the blind in this country have not 
yet become mofe than a social 
emotion, suffering from all the shortcomings 
inherent in a system of • voluntarism. 
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It is not maintained here that voluntarism 
should be dispensed with entirely. It is, 
on the contrary, fully recognised that, in 
certain spheres of activity, voluntarism is 
practically indispensable. But what is upheld 
Here is that there are certain other spheres 
of activity — education being one of them — 
where the State must play the most predo- 
minant role. To put it in the political 
parlance, the territorial limits of the State 
and of philanthropy must be settled and 
adjusted in a way which guarantees the 
most effective and expeditious service 
for the blind. 

Every institution for the blind, whether 
it is meant for children or for adults, should, 
in addition to the objectives aimed at by 
similar institutions for the seeing, stress 
two ulterior ends : economic independence 
of the blind, and their social and psycholo- 
gical adjustment. These two are very 
often, though not always, dependent on 
each other, but each is to be achieved by 
separate methods and techniques. These 
will be taken up at a later stage of this 
discussion. * 

For the purposes of education, the 
blind may be grouped under three heads: 

(1) Those of preschool age — up to 
the age of five or six ; 

(2) Those of schoolgoing age — up to 
the age of twenty ; and 

(3) The adults— twenty and over. 

In the paragraphs following, a few 

points about each of these topics will be 
noted very briefly. 

1. If preschool education be import- 
ant for seeing babies and infants, it is many 
times more so for those without vision. 
The loss of sight at this tender age raises 
a plethora of educational, psychological 
and behaviour problems, while the parents 
are usually so ill-equipped to cope with 
them. The blind adults, .or even the younger 
blind boys and -girls, who are aware of 
their visual limitations, can take care of 


themselves to some extent ; but how can 
these preschool children, most of whom 
have not even the faintest idea about the 
exact nature of their physical handicap, be 
expected to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment to their immediate sur- 
roundings 1 The children of this age are 
guided and motivated more by the dictates 
of their senses than by those of their 
reflective faculty. How, then, can these 
children be lured into any kind of activity 
when the so-called “ Master-sense-’* is 
absent ? This is one of the innumerable 
problems which crop up in the life of a 
preschool blind child, and all these pro- 
blems must be tackled successfully if he is 
to be assured a happy, useful, and well- 
adjusted adulthood. 

Adequate measures have been taken to 
meet these problems arising in the lives 
of preschool blind children. They are 
taught in residential nurseries, usually 
known as ‘ ‘ Sunshine Homes fot Blind 
Babies,” or in their h&mes with the assis- 
tance of trained field workers. Agitations 
advocating the introduction of this training 
for sightless babies were in evidencte in 
England as early as 1830, but no nursery 
of this description was established in 
America until 1901 and in Great Britain 
until the end of the first world war. It is 
still a subject of serious dispute whether 
these children should be taught at a Sun- 
shine Home or in their own homes with 
the help of expert workers. It is obvious 

that, in the latter case, the education of the 

1$ 

parents is of the supreme moment. Usiially, 
the parents are totally ignorant about the 
proper ways of handling these children. 
They alternate between coddling and neglect 
and both these attitudes prevent fhe normal 
growth of these children. The Sunshine 
Homes are free from these drawbacks as 
the blind children are brought up under the 
common roof and are given the same 
treatment, facilities and envircwiment. It 
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must be admitted, at the same time, that 
the nursery schools cause a rather too 
premature segregation of these children 
from thei*^ parents; and the home surround- 
ings, and this may lead to grave social and 
psychological maladjustments for these 
unfortunate children. 

Besides these questions of care and 
discipline, there are several others, mainly 
of the psychological and psychiatric nature, 
which can never be solved with any measure 
of satisfaction unless the blind children 
are entrusted from their very infancy to the 
care and guidance of experts in the 
psychology and education of the visually 
handicapped. For instance, autostimula- 
tion, blindism, egocentricity, verbalism, 
introversion, inferiority complex, and a host 
of other personality ditliculties, which start 
operating in the lives of blind persons from 
their very childhood, can never be eftectivc- 
ly tackled except by people trained in the 
psychology of blindness. 

It is a cotnmcj\i experience that the 
parents feel the handicap of their childrciVs 
blindness more keenly than do the children 
themselves. They generally discourage their 
sightless children from engaging in many 
simple activities, in the fear that the latter 
may hurt themselves or feel awkward in 
performing them. It should be remembered 
that, despite the lack of vision of these 
children, their physical, mental and emo- 
tional well-being must be maintained on 
the normal level, and it is not possible to do 
so unless these children are allowed the 
same freedom of action and are entrUvSted 
with the same duties and responsibilities 
as the seeing children of comparable age. 
For example, the blind children should be 
expected to dress and feed themselves and 
to perform certain other daily duties as 
their sighted brothers and sisters. 

The most important consideration is, 
how to stimulate the sightless children 
into activity in the absence of the countless 


visual stimuli which motivate those with 
sight ? Naturally enough, the toys for the 
use of these children should be such as 
appeal to their senses of touch and hearing. 
The parents should talk to them very 
often and convey to them a feeling of secu- 
rity so that they are encouraged to crawl 
or walk without any apprehension. They 
should be afforded complete opportunities 
for manual explorations since, with the 
blind, particularly at this age, actuality 
is tactuality. It is better tor them to have a 
few minor cuts and bruises than to be 
entirely deprived of free and independent 
movement. 1 hey, ot course, should be 
guarded from grave and unnecessary 
hazanls. They will never feel secure and 
he goaded into activity unless their terrible 
sense of isolation and loneliness, resulting 
from their scrioUvS visual disability, is 
removed bv intelligent companionship of 
the members of their families as well as 
by their full and active participation in 
the day-to-day happenings in their homes. 
The following remark of Dr. Childs, a pro- 
fessbr of psychology at Columbia 
University, is applicable to persons, blind 
or seeing, of all age gn^ups : 

‘ ‘ For an individual tc^ be a member of 
a society and yet have no responsible part 
in its activities, is a form of social ostracism 
that breeds disastrous spiritual con- 
sequences.’* 

A blind child cannot obviously become 
an integrated member of his family or of a 
society if he is confronted with parental or 
social rejection and is, thereby, compelled 
to withdraw in himself in order to obtain 
solace, strength and stimulation. He ought 
to be encouraged to shake off his sedentary 
and egocentric habits, mingle and play 
with the seeing children, and to forget 
his visual limitations as often as possible. 
There is nothing wrong in referring to 
his blindness in his presence, provided it is 
done in a most casual and Aon-emotional 
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way. His lack of vision should, however, 
never be lamented ‘or spoken of in a dis- 
paraging manner in his hearing. 

The first kindergarten school for the 
blind was established at Boston in 1887. Of 
course, most of the Sunshine Homes for 
blind babies retain children up to the age of 
five or six, and provide both nursery and 
kindergarten training to them. At the 
kindergarten stage, these children are taught 
free and fearless movements of the body, 
lessons in the adjustment to the seeing 
world, elementary music, Braille, and simple 
handicrafts. 

In India, the number of blind children 
under the age of five is about fifteen 
thousand ; but no provision has yet been 
made for their preschool education. These 
children, thus, commence the tough trek of 
their lives with two outstanding handicaps - 
blindness and, the lack of preschool 
training. 

2. It has already been noted that the 
advanced countries of the West enacted 
legislations about half a century ago, 
making the school attendance of blind 
children free and compulsory in the same 
manner as that of the seeing. The first 
law of this description was passed by the 
British Parliament in 1893, providing for 
the free and compulsory education of 
sightless children between the ages of five 
and fourteen. Attention has also been 
called to the fact that these countries have 
fully recognised , the education of blind 
boys and girls as a public responsibility 
and that they have established a network 
of educational institutions for them, erf- 
tirely supported by the public treasury. 

A Committee on Minimal Essentials, 
set up by the American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind, has advocated the 
following four aims of education of the 
blind : ^ 

(a) Physical.^^* The development of 
a strong and* healthful physique capable 


of resisting disease and meeting the unusual 
physical strain inherent in the handicap,*’ 
The health and medical problems, accen- 
tuated by blindness, as /^ell as the special 
need of physical education for the blind, 
have already been noticed in the previous 
portion of this article. 

(b) Academic. — *‘A thorough ele- 
mentary and high school education 
equivalent to that afforded to seeing child- 
ren.” In order to make the academic 
education of the blind successful and com- 
parable to that of the seeing, several factors 
have to be taken into consideration, some 
of which are briefly noted below : 

I. The success of literary education is 
dependent on the availability of a sufficient 
supply of books and periodicals in Braille 
as well as talking-books. In order to meet 
this need, several printing presses have 
been installed in the Western countries for 
the purpose of embossing books and 
journals in Braille, Lakhs of books on 
various subjects have already been trans- 
cribed in this type, and there are about four 
scores of periodicals, including the famous 
“Reader’s Digest,” printed in English 
Braille. Before the last great war, there was 
even a daily paper published in Braille 
in Japan. A number of studios have also 
been set up for the purpose of producing 
the talking-book records. In the United 
States of America, there are twenty-seven 
public libraries for the blind, controlled by 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C.^and financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, from where Braille literature* and 
talking-books are supplied to blind readers 
without any charge. Besides these public 
libraries, there is a large number ^of private 
libraries, attached to blind institutions and 
printing plants. By a recent Act of the 
Congress, an annual appropriation of 
$1,125,000 (about Rs. 3,700,000) has been 
made for printing Braille literature and the 
manufacture of talking-books. •It is in- 
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tercsting to note that this enownous figure 
was reached last year througli a gradual 
process of augmentation from the initial 
modest amount $10,000 (Rs. 33,000) 
granted for the firsj: time in 187^ for 
Braille printing. To facilitate and encourage 
reading, among the blind, laws have been 
passed granting the libraries and the blind 
readers the franking privilege for the pur- 
pose of sending Braille books and the 
talking-records through the post. In other 
countries, like Great Britain, where no 
such franking privilege is in existence, 
there are regulations permitting the des- 
patch of reading matter tor the blind at 
considerably reduced postal rates. 

II. It is apparent that the Braille 
printing plants and the talking-book studios 
cannot be expected to reproduce the 
existing as well as the ever-growing range of 
printed matter for the direct use of the 
blind. The sightless boys and girls in schools 
and colleges and those outside these educa- 
tional institutions are required to read a vast 
number of books and journals which arc 
jxot available either in Braille or on the 
gramophone disc. They can do this with 
the assistance of paid or voluntary readers. 
In the United States of America, vseveral 
State Governments grant from $200—500 
annually to blind students in order to pay 
for reading services. But the blind usually 
require much more reading than what is 
assured with this financial aid. Arrange- 
ments have, therefore, been made in many 
Western cities and towns to provide the 
blind with voluntary readers. VC^ithout 
the help of these kind-hearted and socially 
inspired persons, many among the blind 
could never have completed their studies or 
prepared ^themselves adequately for their 
professions. 

Several of these voluntary readers are 
not, however, familiar with the special 
requirements of the blind. It is desirable 
that they# acquire some knowledge about 


blindness and about the blind so that their 
services are rendered 100 per cent useful 
to those for whom they are meant. It may 
be of interest to read the following list 
of ‘‘Do’s and Don’ts ” for voluntary 
readers for the Wind, prepared by the 
New York Association for the Blind : 

(i) Always make your presence 
known. The blind cannot see 
who you are. 

(ii) Be natural. 7 ilk with a blind 
person as you would a seeing 
person. 

(iii) Be cheerful. The majority of the 
Wind are not depressed. 

(tr) Be patient. It takes the blind 
longer to do many things. 

(v) I ise tact. Remember, a blind 
person is just like you except 
that he cannot see. 

(t’O Use special care in speaking. 
Your voice should be moderate 
and pleasant. 

(vii) Always leave doors open or 
closed as >oii found them. 
• The blind have probably left 

tliem that way on purpose. 

(riii) Instill independence. The blind 
man is his own best helper. 

(ix) Help familiarize the blind with 
their surroundings. They are at 
ease when they know where 
they are. 

(x) Don’t make unnecessary noises. 
The blind are largely dependent 
upon the sense of hearing. Un- 
necessary noises are confusing. 

• (xi) Don’t misplace their articles. It 
is doubly hard to find articles 
when you cannot see them. 

(xii) Don’t leave anything around 
that could cause injury or dis- 
comfort through touch. 

(xiii) Don’t give false sympathy. The 
blind don’t want pity but con- 
sideration. 
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It may be observed that these salutary 
instructions should* be followed not only 
by the voluntary readers, but by every 
one who has to deal with a sightless in- 
dividual. This correct understanding of 
the needs and ways of the blind will help 
to socialise them, and their social adjust- 
ment is surely one of the paramount aims 
of blind education. 

In order to point out another aspect of 
the reading service for the blind, a few 
passages may be quoted from “ Whereas f 
was Blind,” an autobiography of Lieut. 
Colonel Sir Ian Fraser, C. B. H., who lost 
his vision in the first world war in his 
‘ teens and who is at present a member of 
the British Parliament and the Chairman of 
St. Dunstan’s in London : 

‘ ‘ You will find reading aloud a very 
great pleasure, and in many respects a 
necessity. Here_ again an easy relationship 
between yourself and the person who volun- 
teers to read to you is most important. 
Assume that your companion would not be 
reading to you unless he or she wanted to. 
While, therefore, you hope that he Will 
enjoy the book or the newspaper himself, 
his primary concern is to read to you. 
If he is a stranger, or at any rate a stranger to 
this job, he’ll probably say, ‘tell me how you 
like me to read to you.’ The answer is 
that you want him to read as fast as possible 
and without making comments at the end 
of the paragraphs or pages. You do not 
want the reader’s personality or inter- 
pretation to come between you and the 
writer, and this is particularly the case 
where private letters are concerned. 1 
remember an old lady who read me the 
newspaper once : it went something like 
this — ‘ Liner torpedoed in the Atlantic. 
My ! Isn’t that awful !! I don’t think we’ll 
read about that. Parson marries a Kitchen- 
maid. I wonder why they do that sort of 
thing ?’ — ^A long silence lasting some minu- 
tes while she* reads a 'snappy bit which 


appeals to ther — then, ‘ Oh, of course. 
Canadians, splendid attack. I’m tired of the 
war, I don’t think we’ll read that. Well, 
there isn’t any news ttfis mosiiing.’— A 
most fruitful session^! ’ 

III. The training of teachers for the 
blind is also an important subject, the 
urgency of which has not been properly 
realised by all school adnuinistrators. They 
often appoint teachers who never taught 
any blind child before or had no training 
in this special field. At times, it also hapi^fcns 
that they never even came in direct contact 
with any blind person, and the main reason 
of their choosing this work is to be sought 
in the principle of the line of the least 
resistance'. Dr. T. D. Cutsforth, himself 
blind, is of the opinion that the teachers 
in blind institutions are generally of a lower 
intellectual calibre than those of the ordi- 
nary schools. Whether or not this statement 
is completely correct, it is difficult to say ; 
but that it contains some element <5f truth 
can hardly be denied. * 

Blindness involves several psycholo- 
gical and pedagogical problems, and it is 
impossible for a person to be an efficient 
teacher of the blind without an adequate 
acquaintance with them. The mechanics of 
Braille reading and writing should be 
mastered by every teacher ^f the blind. 
Without this, he cannot be expected to 
appraise the difficulties which the sightless 
pupils experience in learning. It is strongly 
recommended that the teacher should 
learn to read Braille with his fingers. This 
will bring him into closer touch with the 
reading situation of his pupils. 

Again, the teacher of the blind must 
have a clear understanding of the special 
psychological situations arising directly .or 
indirectly from the loss of vision. Instruc- 
tional or disciplinary measures, in the 
absence of this knowledge, do not lead to 
desirable results. He should be familiar 
with the questions as to how ,memory, 
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imagination, intelligence, sense-impressions, 
etc., are affected by the deprivation of 
sight, and what bearing they have on the 
educative' jjroces^s in general. 

It should be me duty of every school 
authority to recruit teacliers from among 
those who have obtained this specialised 
training. Of course, there should be pro- 
visions for such training, so tliat a sufficient 
number of trained teachers may always be 
available. Such training facilities have been 
offes'ttd in England since 1907. The objec- 
tives of this training are described as 
follows : 

(i) To promote the training of 
teachers ; 

(ii) To raise their status by giving 
them a iccognised position as 
specialists in the held of educa- 
tion ; 

(Hi) To give teachers an opportunity 
of submitting their qualifica- 
- tions to an accredited body ; 
(iv) To raise-the tone and character 
of the institution generally ; 
(e) do diffu.se by means of a 
library, lectures and otherwi.se, 
information on all matters con- 
nected with the educational, 
moral, mental and social con- 
ditions of the blind ; and 
(vi) To encqjjragc interchange of 
thought and opinion and to 
promote fellowship. 

In England, every school for the blind is 
compelled to recruit teachers who have 
passed this training examination and have 
obtained the diploma from the College of 
Teachers of the Blind. It is deprived of its 
Government subsidy if it employs a teacher 
without titis diploma. 

In America, the first training pro- 
gramme for teachers of the blind was 
initiated in 1920 at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind in collaboration with the 
Har\'ard yJniversity by Dr. E. E. Allen, the 


then Director of that school. Training 
facilities have been offered on a larger scale 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in conjunction with the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind on the initia- 
tive of Dr. M. E. Frampton, the Principal 
of the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind. This type of training is also 
offered at four other American Universities 
more or less regularly, viz., Temple Univer- 
sity in co-operation with the Overbrook 
Institution for the Blind, Duke University 
with the North Carolina State School for 
the Blind, Ohio State University with the 
Ohio State School for the Blind, and at the 
California University with the California 
School for the Blind. Besides, a number of 
short summer courses are arranged in 
different educational institutions of the 
country. 

In order to make this training suc- 
ce.ssful, three conditions ought to be 
satisfied : 

First, a sufficient number of persoias 
should be induced to receive 
• this training. Some people have 

very queer notions about the 
blind and hesitate to work 
with them. These people should 
be convinced of the normality 
of the sightless persons by 
acquainting them with the acti- 
vities of blind schools and the 
achievements of blind indivi- 
duals. 

Secondly, there should be ample 
scope for the absorption of 
. these trained teachers in schools 

and organisations for the blind. 
As in England, there ought to 
be a rigid principle everywhere 
that no person should be em- 
ployed as a teacher for the blind 
unless he has obtained a certi- 
ficate or diploma in this 
specialised training. 
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Lastly, these teachers must be given 
good salaries, so that the best 
brains may be ^jttracted to 
this field. Generally, the teachers 
of the blind receive a lower 
scale of pay than those in 
ordinary schools. But the pro- 
verbial mediocre teaching in 
schools, for the blind will not 
cease unless very capable 
persons are recruited for this 
work and paid reasonably high 
salaries. 

IV. It has been a long-standing con- 
troversy regarding the desirability or 
otherwise of employing blind persons for 
teaching similarly afflicted children. Those 
who argue against it contend that the 
sightless teachers are unable to maintain 
discipline in the classroom and to correct 
the mannerisms which are so common 
with children without sight. I'here is, no 
doubt, some force in this contention. For 
this reason it may be conceded that there 
should not he a sightless teacher for teach- 
ing the blind children in infant classes. It 
is, however, strongly felt that, in the upper 
classes, the sightless teachers are even 
more efficient than the sighted. Because, in 
the first place, they are thoroughly familiar 
with the techniques of Braille reading and 
writing ; and, in the second place, they 
naturally understand the psychological 
situations, brought about by blindness, 
with greater sympathy and thoroughness 
than the teachers* with sight. 

Besides these two advantages, there are 
certain other considerations for which the 
sightless persons should be allowed to 
teach blind children. The inferiority com- 
plex which is so common with these 
children is gradually removed through the 
personal example of the sightless teacher. 
The success of the teac];ier in his own life 
brings hope and encouragement to his blind 
pupils and provides incentives for their 


work. Again, when a sighted teacher 
explains somethinc^ which his sightless 
pupils cannot easily follow, the latter are 
tempted to excuse theiy inability by the 
plea that the subject^ is ^easy for a sighted 
person, but they themselves are not ex- 
pected to find it so easy. This serves as 
a deterrent to the exercise of their 
best efforts. But this does not happen 
when they learn under a teacher without 
sight. 

Dr. Carl Strehl, the Director -df a 
German blind institution rightly says, 

‘ * As a rule, the blind child will have 
more faith in a blind teacher ; for in the 
blind teacher one has a reason to expect a 
deeper understanding of the psychological 
problems of the blind child. His example 
will usually help to overcome the inferiority 
complex that is so common with blind 
children.’’ 

Remarking about the defects of a sight- 
ed person teaching the blind, Dt! E. E. 
Allen, the Director Emeritus of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind in America, 
states, * * She (the sighted teacher) teaches 
academic subjects and may teach them 
extremely well after academic fashion ; 
but blindly, nevertheless, for since she is 
blissfully ignorant of the difficulties blind 
people have to cope with after school days, 
she is not consciously preparing boys 
and girls for the life that awaits them. 
Perhaps you know that the French act 
upon the conviction that none but the 
blind are tit to teach the blind.” 

Dr. T. R. Armitage, the founder of the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, held" 
the view that no institution and organisation 
for the blind should have a sighted person 
on its staff. He was prompted to*advocate 
this opinion in the belief that it is never 
possible for a sighted person to have a 
thorough conception of the numerous 
problems confronting the sightless indi- 
viduals. 
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From all these observations it should 
be understood that blindness per se is a 
strong qualification for a teacher of the 
blind. The signless teacher must be 
highly educated and must have the specia* 
Used training for teaching the blind. If 
these conditions are fulfilled, a blind person 
is certainly better fitted to be a teacher of 
the blind than his sighted compatriot. 
Mainly for the benefit of the pupils, the 
ratio of sightless teachers should constitute 
at leist 25 per cent of the entire teaching 
staff of every .school for the blind. 

A brief pause may be permitted at this 
stage in order to call attention to the 

condition of blind education in India in 
respect of the factors in academic education, 
just dealt with in the foregoing 

paragraphs. This will convey a rough idea 
of what still remains to be accomplished for 
at least a minority of the Indian blind with a 
view to transforming them into social 
assets. 

According to the Census Report of 
1931, there were about seventy thousand 
sightless boys and girls in this country 

between the ages of five and twenty. 

There are about thirty institutions intended 
to impart education to those belonging to 
this age level. From the Western stand- 
point, this number of schools is hardly 
adequate for seventy thousand blind per- 
sons inasmuch as there are over sixty 
institutions for about fifteen-thousand 
sightless boys and girls in America. But, 
strangely enough, only about one thousand 
pupils are receiving education in these 
thirty institutions, although there is 
accommodation for more than two thousand 
persons in them. The blind institutions in 
India experience extreme difficulties in 
attracting students as they have to compete 
with mendicancy, open or disguised, which 
absorbs the overwhelming majority of the 
blind of this age group. Unless the attrac- 
tions for this profitable beggary be removed, 


there is very little chance of this vast 
number of the blind coming forward 
for education and a disciplined life. AH 
the progressive countries in the West 
have abolished beggary by legislation and 
have also passed laws for compulsory 
school attendance for blind boys and girls. 
The latter have, therefore, no other alter- 
native than to .seek admission in schools 
and classes for the blind. 

There is no central printing press or a 
library for the blind in this country. The 
obvious result is that the Indian blind — 
either of schoolgoing age or adults — have 
no books or journals in Braille which can 
be employed to promote their education 
or recreation. It is a matter of deep regret 
that the boys and girls of blind schools in 
India have to continue the hard task of 
embossing their texbooks with their own 
hands. This practice involves a great hard- 
ship and a huge waste of time on the part 
of these school children. Reading and 
writing Braille is a much more slow and 
tedious process than ordinary reading and 
writing, and the education of these children, 
thus, becomes slow and unpleasant in view 
of the necessity of having to transcribe the 
texbooks by the educants themselves. 
To add to this misery, there is no arrange- 
ment in this country to furnish the blind 
students with paid or voluntary readers to 
compensate for the total absence of Braille 
literature and talking-books. This has pre- 
vented many sightless aspirants from pursu- 
ing higher education and the so-called 
learned professions. 

• There is no recognised provision for 
professional training for the intending 
teachers and workers for the blind in this 
country except the one introduced at the 
Calcutta University in 1940. The number 
of sightless teachers in schools for the blind 
in India is too insignificant to be recorded. 
Having regard to these circumstances, 
it is small wonder that the ^ blind in this 
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country, with a very few exceptions, have 
not yet been ablfi to emerge from the 
pristine state of social liability. 

V. There is not always a clear realisa- 
tion on the part of the educators of children 
without sight that the intellectual education 
of the latter must be supplemented by 
contacts with the objective realities as 
often as possible. There is almost an in- 
finite number of percepts which the seeing 
children acquire without any conscious 
effort at all — they, more or less, thrust 
themselves on the consciousness of these 
children and become an inseparable part 
of their mental equipment. But the blind 
children require patient and protracted 
instruction in order to gain this perceptual 
knowledge directly on some occasions, 
and vicariously on others. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the education 
of these children must, of necessity, 
remain inadequate in several important 
respects and that their social acceptability 
is sure to be affected adversely unless en- 
deavours are made to extend and perfect 
their knowledge of concrete objects. 

The colossal ignorance about ordinary 
objects, which may be occasioned by visual 
impairment, unless counterbalanced by 
appropriate training, may be illustrated by 
the results of tests and discussions in a 
prominent school for the blind in the 
United States. Some of the adolescent 
boys and girls of this institution stated that 
a rat was as large as a rabbit, a cow was about 
six feet high, a sheep was a little smaller, 
and a robin was as large as an owl. This 
kind of erroneous knowledge is inevitable 
where concepts cannot be obtained through, 
or verified by, direct experiential contacts. 
A reference to the knowledge of the rural 
conditions, possessed by a person born, 
raised and caged in the city all his life, 
and vice versa, may • be made in this 
context. The oftly important difference 
is that a citf-bred person may enlighten 


his ideas about the rural conditions by 
visiting a village, while a villager can do 
the same regarding the city life, but the 
visual aspects of the ou^ide world remain, 
for ever, impervious to those who are 
incurably blind. 

The remedial measure, in the case of 
the blind, is to allow them to have tactual 
experience of as many animate and inani- 
mate objects as feasible. The school must 
arrange for them frequent excursions to 
places of interests, e.g., the zoololfeical 
garden, the botanical garden, the museum, 
the post office, different kinds of 
shops, etc., and the children should 
be permitted to gain a direct knowledge 
of animals and objects through the 
sense of touch. Every institution should 
also have a museum of its own with a 
large variety of stuffed animals, birds, and 
various kinds of toys and tangible repre- 
sentations in order to provide to its blind 
pupils a knowledge of^the objective world* 

It is, of course, undeniable that there 
are many objects and natural phenomena 
which do not submit to tactual mani- 
pulations. These things should be explained 
to the blind in terms of the sensory 
experiences open to them. Else, the know- 
ledge of the visual world will be more 
verbal than real with these ehildren. 

VI. All the points touching the 
academic education of the blind, elaborated 
so far, have been discussed with particular 
reference to residential institutions, 
althoygh they are equally applicable to the 
educational endeavours of sightless •boys 
and girls in ordinary schools or in their 
own homes. In every country, the education 
of the blind was introduced ii^ boarding 
schools in view of the special methods, 
techniques, and appliances required in this 
type of education and also because of the 
transportation difficulties of persons with- 
out vision. For some time past, however, 
the traditional practice of educati»g sightless 
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children in segregated and cloistered insti- education of the blind in spite of the exis- 

tutions has been seriously questioned tence of two residential institutions for 

by many educators of the blind on psycho- the blind in that city, 

logical, edvftationa\ sociological, and finan- There must be very good reasons for 

cial grounds. • the phenomenal growth of this particular 

In the beginning of the 19th century, type of “Co-education” in America. 

Johann Wilhelm Klein, the founder of the Only the most important of these reasons 

blind institution in Vienna, appears to be are mentioned here : 


the first to advocate the need of educating 
the blind with the seeing in ordinary 
schools. No heed was, however, paid to 
this advocacy as the conception was too 
much ahead of the times. In 1851, Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, the first Director of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind in 
America, revived this suggestion of Klein 
and stressed the advantages o( this particular 
variety of “Co-education” of the blind 
and the seeing in general schools. It was 
left to Mr. Frank H. Hall, one of the 
foremost educators of the blind in the 
United States, to carry out this idea into 
actual practice in QJiicago in 1900. Since 
his time, this movement in America 
has become so popular to the parents 
and tlie guardians of visually handicapped 
children and to the children themselves 
that, according to an educational survey 
in 1936, there were more blind and partially- 
sighted boys and girls studying in ordinary 
schools than those enrolled at residential 
institutions for the blind — the recorded 
number being 7,251 in ordinary schools 
and 5,851 in special institutions. A particu- 
lar note should be taken of the fact that, 
although the first residential school f®r the 
blind'in America was established 68 years 
before this amalgamated education took 
a practical shape, yet, in course of only 36 
years, th^ordinary seeing schools served 
the educational needs of a larger number of 
visually handicapped boys and girls 
than the institutions for the blind, of 
which there are over 60 in the United 
States ! In New York City alone, four 
schools fof the seeing have introduced the 


(i) Dr. Harry Best, Professor of 
Sociology at the University of 
Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A., 
rightly points out that, ‘ ‘ The 
principle of the day-school is 
nothing but the manifestation of 
the scientific con\iction, found 
in evidence in more than one 
field of education and of child 
welfare today, that institutional 
life for children should be 
reduced to its lowest possible 
limits. It results from a general 
belief that the institution is more 
or less out of place in modern 
conceptions of the treatment of 
the child, and is to be accepted 
only in the absence of anything 
better.” Mr. Frank H. Hall, 
referred to previously, believed 
firmly that, ‘ ‘ The institutionali- 
zation of blind children 
constitutes a handicap in later 
life even more serious than the 
lack of vision.” As a result of 
this institutionalisation, a blind 
child is made to feel dependent 
upon the rest of society and is 
led to believe that the world 
owes him a living. Such an 
attitude chills personal efforts 
and ambitions and causes blind- 
ness to be associated with social 
parasitism in the minds of the 
seeing people. Besides, the con- 
stant associations with children 
similarly afflicted ^ake it very 
difficult for many to acquire 
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normal ^personalities. At the 
end of this segregation from 
society for several years, the 
blind children find it rather 
hard to adjust themselves psy- 
chologically to the seeing world. 

(ii) The parents and the guardians 
are more familiar with ordinary 
schools than with special institu- 
tions, and they prefer to send 
their blind children to the seeing 
schools if special provisions 
exist. Institutions are usually 
looked upon with suspicion 
by them. 

(iti) According to the modern prin- 
ciples of educational psycho- 
logy, an institution can never 
take the place of home. Due to 
the long residence in a special 
institution, a blind child’s atti- 
tude towards his home and 
the members of his family 
undergoes a considerable 
change. The parents themsejves 
come to think in course of 
time that there is another 
agency to take care of 
their blind child, and, therefore, 
become lax in discharging their 
parental duties towards him. 
As Dr. R. V. Merry, himself 
blind, and one of the notable 
educators of the blind in 
America, remarks, ‘ ‘ The home 
contacts give the blind child an 
appreciative understanding of 
the economic problems of the 
home, and urge him to make 
an effort towards self-support.” 

(iv) The standard of education in 
special institutions is very often 
inferior to that obtaining in 
ordinary seeing schools. On 
th^ point. Dr. Merry has the 
following observation to make : 


‘ ‘ It should be pointed out 
that, on the whole, day-school 
classes for bUnd children are 
not so proneAo adhere to out- 
worn thet»ries and methods as 
are residential institutions. The 
fact that these classes are a 
recognised part of the public 
school systems of cities where 
they are located, tends to bring 
them in line with the jjest 
current educational practices for 
seeing children.” Besides, if a 
blind pupil pursues his educa- 
tion in a general school, it will 
be easy for an average person, 
to whom he may apply for a 
position upon the completion 
of his studies, to measure the 
exact extent and standard of 
his accomplishment. 

(t) If blind children attend ordi- 
nary school*, the seeing people 
get a better opportunity to be 
conversant with the needs and 
problems arising out of their 
deprivation of vision. The sight- 
ed and the sightless children 
also learn to understand each 
other from their early associa- 
tions in their school life, and 
the questions of superiority 
or inferiority complex can hard- 
ly arise. 

(vi) In ordinary schools, blind pupils 

• find an opportunity to make 

friendships which may be of 
immense use to them in future. 
Their sighted friends arc likely 
to be more helpful to* them in 
social and business ways on the 
termination of their school years 
than their classmates of a spe- 
cial institution. 

(vii) In order to attend a day-school, 
the blind .children have to go 
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out on the street* every day. 
This gradually gives them 
. courage to travel independently. 

' * It wii( be shown later that 

the economic life of blind adults 
is curtailed considerably be- 
cause of the inability on the 
part of many to undertake 
independent travelling, as it 
is not hnancially possible for 
most of them to pay for a guide 
or to secure a voluntary one. 
(viii) The generally all-embracing pro- 
gramme controlling all the 
waking hours of the sightless 
inmates of a residential institu- 
tion, gives them very little 
opportunity to develop sponta- 
neity and freedom of action, 
(ix) Lastly, the maintenance cost in 
a day-school is about fifty per 
cent less than in a special 
institution. The blind boys and 
girls attend the ordinary schools 
in their localities with their 
sighted brothers and sisters and 
pay the usual tuition fees. They 
receive lessons in the same class 
with other pupils. On the teach- 
ing staff there is one who is 
specially trained in the educa- 
tional and psychological 
problems entailed by blind- 
ness. He spends some time 
every day with the blind pupils 
of his school and helps* them 
' to meet their peculiar difficul- 
ties. Otherwise, there is hardly 
any distinction between the 
blind and seeing children in an 
ordinary school. 

Having regard to the present economic 
conditions in India, the last of the foregoing 
arguments should prove to be the most 
weighty. The parents and the guardians 
are usually too poor to send their sightless 


children and wards to the existing institu- 
tions situated far away from their homes 
and to defray the expenses necessary for 
education in residential institutions. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that 
residential institutions are better suited 
to the needs of sightless children, a huge 
amount of funds will be necessary to 
establish new institutions throughout the 
country. It is, however, apparent that it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to collect 
the requisite funds to set up a sufficient 
number of institutions to meet the 
demands of about seventy thousand blind 
boys and girls. The obvious way out is 
that these children should stay in their own 
homes and receive education in the ordinary 
.schools of their localities without much 
expense to the parents and the guardians. 

It must be mentioned here that the 
subject of residential institution versus 
day-school for the blind is still a matter of 
heated controversy. The proponents of the 
residential institution point out that, not- 
withstanding certain advantages of the day 
school, the latter is not in a position to 
provide for the type of musical and indus- 
trial training which the majority of the 
sightless adolescent require. This dispute, 
however, has yielded two compromises. 
According to the first, the blind boys and 
girls should study first in ordinary schools 
until they are ready for specialised musical 
or industrial education which should be 
provided by special institutions. The second 
compromise, urges, on the other hand, 
that the blind children should join the 
residential institutions first in order to 
master the special methods and techniques 
and that they should be sent up to ordinary 
schools during the last two or three years 
of their secondary education. It should be 
noted that the second compromise has 
been given effect to by the authorities 
of most of the progressive institutions for 
the blind in America. 
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The position in Great Britain is, how- 
ever, a sharp contrast from that in the 
United States. The day-school movement 
for the blind was given a trial in Great 
Britain for some years, but it has virtually 
been abandoned in favour of residential 
institutions. 

VII. In connection with the academic 
instruction — elementary and secondary — 
of sightless boys and girls, the incorpora- 
tion of a few words about their higher 
(college or university) education seems to 
be in order inasmuch as those under 
consideration in the present section are 
between the ages of five and twenty and as 
those coming within the range of the last few 
years of this age period are old enough to 
be students of a college or of a university. 
The first and the foremost question re- 
garding the higher education of the blind 
has been and, to some extent, still is ; 
Should they go to college ? Those who argue 
against the highc • education of the blind 
point out that this type of preparation is 
dependent on the use ot sight to such a 
high degree and that competition in ’the 
so-called learned professions is so keen 
that the sightless persons will be at a terrible 
disadvantage in these fields of endeavour. 
Many have also questioned the intellectual 
adequacy of the blind for the successful 
prosecution of higher education. This well- 
meaning but unwarranted doubt led the 
authorities of most of the schools for the 
blind in every country, particularly in the 
pioneering phase of this work, to provide 
only elementary’ education for their pupils 
and to lay special emphasis on manual 
training. 

It has been established experimentally 
that blindness per se does neither raise nor 
lower the intelligence of a person. The fact 
that the incidence of mental deficiency 
among the blind is higher than among the 
physically normal* people is a ributable to 
the social sitMRtions arising frojn the lack 


of vision apd not to the visual disability 
itself. This, indeed, is a strong argument for 
the vital need of education for the blind as 
it is through the right tiype of ^education 
that they can eradicate & good proportion 
of these social situations which either 
result from, or arc concomitant with, 
the loss of physical vision. 

The intellectual possibilities among the 
blind were in evidence long before a uni- 
versal system of education was set up for 
the benefit of these people. History records 
a large number of sightless persons who ro.se 
to intellectual eminence mainly through 
their own exertions. For instance, Didymus 
of Alexandria, blind from his fourth year, 
became a professor in theology at the Uni- 
versity of Alexandria in the fourth century 
A. D., while Nicholas Saunderson, who lost 
his sight in his first year, was appointed a 
professor at the Cambridge University 
early in the 18th century, and the subject 
of his lectures, strangely enough, comprised 
the Newtonian theories* of light and colour. 

It is undeniable that every blind person 
is not fit for higher education — this being 
equally true in the case of those who can see. 
To quote Dr. Carl Strehl, an illustrious 
educationist in Germany, who has already 
been mentioned in some other context in 
the present article : ‘ ‘ Only t|ie exceptional- 
ly talented, physically healthy and deter- 
mined blind person who has a decided 
preference for mental work should be 
encouraged to enter a univensity. If these 
requirements are fulfilled, the blind intel- 
lectual* worker will probably make a Ijetter 
living than a blind manual worker ; eyesight 
will be less missed by the blind man in the 
intellectual field than by the blind hand- 
worker. In the case of a person fosing his 
sight when attending an advanced school or 
a university, it will have to be seriously 
considered whether his physical and mental 
condition justify a continuation of his 
studies,” 
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It is equally undeniable , that higher 
education is fraught with many challenging 
difficulties for persons with serious visual 
limitatioas. It is.highly desirable that the 
sightless *aspirant\ for higher education 
should enroll themselves in general colleges 
or universities and that there should not be 
any special and segregated institution for 
higher learning on the model of the 
Gallaudet College, situated in Washington, 
D. C., which is the only college of its kind 
in ijie world, designed exclusively to serve 
the hypacusic. Several attempts were made 
in the last century to set up a similar college 
for the blind in the I huted States ; but it 
should be noted that the severest attack 
against this type of specialized institutions 
came from the ranks of the sightless 
individuals themselves, dhe pursuit of 
education it» ordinary colleges or uni- 
versities, beneficial as it surely is in many 
respects, gives rise to various problems in 
adjustment and transportation. These can 
be and have been* taken care of quite 
satisfactorily through the resourcefulness of 
the sightless educants themselves as well as 
through the co-operation of the students, 
faculty m<'mbers, and the administrative 
staff of the institution concerned. Besides, 
steps have been taken in the advanced 
countries, as pointed out before, to remove 
the diificulties* arising from the necessity 
of handling an enormous quantity of printed 
matter, through the financial assistance from 
the State to pay for the services of readers, 
the provision of reading services on a 
voluntary basis, and through the production 
of Braille literature as well as talking-books 
with the Government and private aid. The 
obvious hurdles in the pursuit for higher 
education*, by the blind should not be 
marshalled into an argument against en- 
couraging those among them who are fit for, 
and desirous of, such education. To do so 
is not only an irrational interference with 
the principle of self-determination, but 


it also deprives society of the useful services 
which could be rendered by the blind 
intellectuals if proper opportunities were 
offered to them. 

(c) Vocational. — “ V'ocational instruc- 
tion adapted to each pupil’s ability with a 
view to enabling him to become self- 
supporting.” The importance of appropriate 
vocational guidance and vocational training 
for the blind in school can hardly W 
overemphasized in view of the deplorably 
circumscribed range of employment possi- 
bilities for the.se persons in later life. This 
subject has received an elaborate treatment 
in another article by the present writer, 
written for this journal, and it is felt that 
to cover the same ground here will be an 
unnecessary repetition. The readers are, 
therefore, referred to ‘ ‘ Vocational 
Guidance of the Blind,” The Indian 
Journal of Social Work, Vol. V, pp. 213-221 
(March, 1945). 

(d) Social . — “ Socialization of each 
pupil to enable him to become an acceptable 
and contented member of the community.” 
It has already been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this di.scussion that social adjustment 
of the blind should be one of the two 
supreme aims of every institution intended 
for these persons. The visual disability 
has an unmistakable tendency to isolate 
and segregate its \icrims from the rest of 
the community and to restrict their asso- 
ciation to those similarly afflicted or to 
compel them to take refuge into themselves 
in complete submission to what they regard 
as an inescapable situation. This attitude 
pattern is inevitable when a sightless person 
feels himself as cut loose from others and 
loses his sense of belongingness to his 
fellow human beings. Every earnest endea- 
vour must be made to retrieve him from 
this' drooping mental state, else, he will 
remain as a confirmed social liability for 
the rest of his life. 
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It should be clearly recognised that the 
most satisfying type of social adjustment 
of the blind is inseparably linked up with 
their economic independence and the trans- 
formation of the present-day illogical and 
inconsistent public attitude towards the 
effects of blindness. Obviously enough, the 
sightless individuals cannot be expected 
to achieve any measure of social adjustment 
if they are denied all opportunities of earn- 
ing a reasonable livelihood and if they are 
treated by the physically normal as sub- 
human and absolutely unnecessary to the 
social organism. 

These two momentous topics, viz., 
the economic independence of the blind 
and the public attitude towards blindness, 
will be discussed later in their proper places. 
At present, the discussion will be confined 
to that aspect of social adjustment which can 
be and should be taken care of in an educa- 
tional institution. Some components of 
social adjustment of the blind through 
education have already been indicated in 
connection with the need of athletics in 
a blind school as well as the education of the 
blind with the seeing in ordinary schools. 
An attempt to demonstrate the value of 
the role of recreative activity as a socializing 
factor in the life of a sightless individual 
will be made in the subsequent paragraphs. 

From the standpoint of the traditional 
theory of education, recreation does not 
generally enter into the school curriculum. 
But in modern tjmes, recreation occupies 
a prominent place in an educational pro- 
gramme. The invention of labour-saving 
and time-saving devices has made for a great 
deal of leisure for the people in general, 
and how to make the best use of this 
surplus time is a matter of considerable 
importance. 

Recreation is no recreation unless it 
helps creation and the spending of time in 
sheer idleness has hardly any therapeutic 
value. Work %nd recreation must be well 


13 <) 

co-ordinated and must help each other. 
Hence, the timing, duration and the kind 
of recreation have to be considered in 
order to draw up a curficulum for recrea- 
tive activities. , 

The children without sight are generally 
taught at residential institutions, particularly 
in India as there is no class for these pupils 
in any regular school. It, thus, behoves 
these institutions to provide for various 
sorts of recreations for their pupils. 

The amusements and hobbies are 
potent factors in the process of socializing 
the blind since they bring them in contact 
with others and make them oblivious of 
their handicap at least for some time. 
Different indoor and outdoor games which 
the sightless pupils enjoy and in which 
they can participate without any difficulty, 
should be provided for. Trips and 
excursions to places of interest should be 
arranged. These are of immense importance 
for the blind both fr^m the recreational 
and educational points of view. Similarly, 
the attendance at interesting lectures, musi- 
cal demonstrations, dramatic performances, 
first-rate talkies, and other entertaining 
programmes have both avocational and 
instructional significance. 

In this connection, the importance of 
dramatics as a recreation in schools for the 
blind should be adequately emphasized. 
The dramatic shows, staged by blind boys 
and girls, afford them not only immense 
entertainment, but also affect them favoura- 
bly in .several other ways. Blindness brings 
in its train various irksome limitations 
and cruel restrictions on both physical and 
mental freedom and opportunities for self- 
expression are far more restricted apong the 
blind than among the seeing. The participa- 
tion by the blind in dramatics provides for 
them one of these opportunities for self- 
expression. The dramatic show is the surest 
and the pleasantest method of teaching the 
blind correct poise and graceful rtlovcment, 
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and these factors add considerably to 
the social acceptability of sightless indivi- 
duals. While curveting on the school stage, 
they may be taugh? jhose simple and natural 
gestures which the ^eing learn without 
effort by merely imitating others. Some 
blind children are naturally less restricted 
physically than others ; but most of them 
must be carefully taught even the most 
elementary gestures. Lack of gestures, 
rigidity of the body, and the absence of 
faci^ expression have too long been thought 
the characteristics of the sightless people. 

Again, as the child must do his best 
in the play, so also must he look his best. 
Thus, pride in his personal appearance may 
be encouraged. He will soon wish to look 
well-groomed at all times. 

Lastly, the speech defects which are so 
common among the blind, are expected to 
be removed to some extent through the 
participation in these plays. The most 
important reasons which have been suggest- 
ed to account for this wide prevalence of 
defective speech among the blind are the 
general neuro-muscular tension among 
them, their practice of carrying on baby 
talks for a long time due to the indulgence 
of parents and other relatives, and the 
effects of illness, accidents or the congenital 
conditions which are responsible for the 
loss of vision. For the blind, speech is the 
most effective passport to social intercourse 
and it should be improved to as much 
perfection as possible. In the dramatic 
shows, the efforts on the part of the ^pupils 
to speak in a distinct and graceful way, 
coupled with the instructions of the coach, 
work to bring about improvements in 
speech. ^ 

In discussing the problem of avocations 
and amusements of the blind, it should be 
remembered that they are under the painful 
necessity of straining their nerves much 
more than those with sight for equipping 
themselves with some amount of education 


and for striving to get along in the world 
which ‘ ‘ has been made by the seeing and 
for the seeing.” The question of recreational 
activities for the blind pupils is, thus, a 
very vital one, and the school administra- 
tors ought to treat it as such. 

By way of concluding this topic, a 
few passages from Dr. R. S. French may be 
quoted in order to illustrate its importance 
for blind persons in general. Says he ; 

Of recreations, and of avocations in 
general, it holds true that their nature 
should be such and they should be so suited 
to the individual needs and the time at 
the disposal of the individual or group as 
to secure the most wholesome bodily 
effects and the greatest humanizing and 
cheering of the mind. Sports that are a 
mere prolongation of the day’s work, 
occupations that keep busy the same 
muscles and involve the same nervous 
processes, conversations that are gossipy, 
desultory or ^ dirty,’ athletics that simply 
weary, walks that lead nowhere, all are 
alike deadly, dehumanizing, mechanistic, 
automatizing, in the worst possible sense... 
Education for leisure is absolutely 
imperative both with the young blind and 
with later blinded adults. No training may 
be considered complete which leaves out of 
consideration play and the meanings of 
play. Every teacher of the blind should be 
familiar with the psychology and sociology 
of the subject... On the avocational side 
wc have the place for the larger human 
outlook, for the idealistic phases of exi- 
stence, for the drama as a means of emotional 
" catharsis,’ for the novel, for music 
as art, and for all forms of art that the blind 
may enjoy.” 

To the foregoing four aims of blind 
education, as laid down by the Committee 
on Minimal Essentials, a summarized ac- 
count of which is just concluded, mav 
be added another— the fifth aim, viz*: 
psychological adjustment. It should be 
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borne in mind that each of these objectives 
of blind education* is dependent on others 
for its complete effectiveness and none 
can be fully achieved without being involved 
in all of them. For instance, the success 
of academic education of the blind depends 
largely on their social and psychological 
adjustment, and this adjustment is, again, 
a result of an integrated system of liberal 
education. This intimate interrelationship 
existing among the various aims of the edu- 
cation of the blind is a fact which one 
cannot afford to ignore. 

The reason for treating the psycholo- 
gical aim as a separate item is that the 
sightless boys and girls must be psycholo- 
gically adjusted to their visual handicap 
before they can be expected to make a 
satisfactory headway in any one of the other 
four objectives. Their emotional maladjust- 
ments, resulting from their visual depri- 
vation, are sometimes of such magnitude 
as to warrant their failure to adjust them- 
selves even to the simplest situation. 
They must be taught how to accept without 
grudge and self-pity the severe limitations 
imposed by their blindness and how to 
make a success of their lives in consonance 
with their ambitions and abilities despite 
these cruel barriers and restrictions. They 
must also be taught not to allow their 
handicap to handicap themselves in any 
major way, and this kind of psychological 
attitude is a sure guarantee to their harmo- 
nious adjustment to any situation in which 
they may find themselves. Besides, blind- 
ness is responsible for the frustration of 
many basic drives of human nature, suoh 
as, will to power, will to self-assertion, 
desire for independence, the sex urge, etc. 
The visually handicapped persons must be 
made so strong and resourceful as to be 
able to find substitutes and sublimations 
for these repressed .urges, and, thus, 
guard themselves.against formidable mal- 
adjustments iti their lives. 


3. Concerning the problems of educa- 
tion and training of the adult blind, the 
third and the last group of the siglitless 
people under the preseht discy'ssion, the 
first point to be noted is that blindness is 
predominantly an occurrence of advanced 
age and that the number of sightless adults 
in every country constitutes at least 75 per 
cent of the total blind population in that 
particular geographical area. Despite this 
outstanding fact, work in behalf of the adult 
blind is of comparatively recent grotvth*. 
Johann Wilhelm Klein, the greatest educator 
of the blind in Austria, to whom attention 
has already been drawn in the foregoing 
portion of this article, appears to be the 
first to plead for the cause of blind adults 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
but no serious step in this matter seems 
to have been taken until about half a 
century later. 

The term “adult” comprises those 
who are over twenty years of age, tfnd they 
naturally fall under t^o distinct groups — 
those who lost their sight at birth or during 
the early years of their lives, and those 
newly-blinded, including the war-blinded 
persons. The first group may reasonably 
be assumed to have already adjusted to 
blindness, while a formidable series of 
adjustment problems await,s the second. 
Keeping these two groups in view, their 
requirements may be considered under 
three heads: (a) Adjustment; (b) Training; 
and (c) Employment. 

(a) The adjustment of the newly- 
blinded individuals is a most trying and 
long-drawn process. When a person is 
confronted with physical darkness in his 
adulthood as a result of some disease or 
accident, he appears to lose hts morale 
completely and to be unable to picture 
for himself anything but a bleak empty 
and meaningless existence for the rest of 
his life. Obviously enough, he is to be 
redeemed from this depleted state of mind 
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before any sort of training or rehabilitation 
may be attempted. The adjustment process 
ought to be set in motion at a very early 
stage — fro/n the •hospital bed, if possible, 
otherwise, psychological reconversion to 
normalcy will be hard and protracted and, 
in some cases, impossible. It is recommen- 
ded that the sightless per^sons who are well- 
adjusted to their handicapped situation, 
and who have certain achievements to 
their credit, should be entrusted with the 
'task of ministering to the adjustment needs 
of the newly-blinded as the personal 
examples of the former will serve as an 
inexhaustible source of strength, self-con- 
fidence, and inspiration for the latter. 

(h) Like adjustment, training is also 
a difficult matter for the adult blind. 
The institutions for the blind are more or 
less exclusively intended for the young 
blind and do not admit those who are 
beyond, a specified age level. Besides, the 
combination of higher age and visual 
handicap makes the requisite standard of 
training harder to be achieved than in the 
case of the adolescent blind. Those who 
were deprived of their sight after comple- 
ting their training in certain occupations, 
may have to be re-educated or re-trained for 
a different vocation as the previous one 
may not be feasible in view of the visual 
disability. Endeavours should, however, 
be made to reinstate them, as far as practi- 
cable, to the vocations for which they 
arc already trained. 

jn the progressive countries of the 
West, special institutions have been set 
up for the purpose of imparting training 
to blind adults in various occupations. 
In certaili cases, training is also provided 
by the sheltered workshops through the 
age-old system of apprenticeship. But the 
most popular and the widespread practice 
is what is commonly described as ‘‘home 
teaching.’,! Many blind adults are unable to 


travel to the institutions or the workshops 
on account of the transportation difficulties 
as well as the collateral effects of blindness. 
Certain Government and the private agen- 
cies for the blind send teachers to the homes 
of these individuals in order to provide 
instruction in the subjects for which the 
latter are physically and mentally ready. 
The usual subjects taught are Braille and 
the handicrafts, and the blind trainees 
are provided with this instruction com- 
pletely free of charge. Like the teachers in 
blind institutions, the home teachers, before 
their recruitment, ha\x' to go through a 
period of approved training and to receive 
their diplomas from the accredited agencies 
established for this purpose. 

It should be remarked tliat home 
teaching bears a closer resemblance to 
social case work than to the regular pro- 
fession of teaching as it involves all the 
essentials of social case work, I’l;'., investiga- 
tion, diagnosis, maintenance of records, 
and follow-up. The home teacher not only 
proyides instruction in different subjects, 
but also assists the newly-blinded persons 
in learning to be blind, physical orientation 
and in personal and social adjustments. 
In some instances, he e\’en stays in their 
homes for days together in order to facili- 
tate their adjustment to blindness within 
as short a period as possible. Since the 
introduction of this kind of assistance 
in England by the Indigent Blind Visiting 
Society in 1834, and by the Pennsylvania 
Home Teaching Society and the Free 
Circulating Library in America in 1882, 
this social institution has rapidly developed 
into one of the most powerful factors in the 
training and adjustment of the adult 
blind. 

There is a heated controversy on the 
question whether . the sightless or the 
sighted home teachers are more efficient 
in, and better suited to, theiir tasks. It is 
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held that, for certain purposes, e. g., 
reading out from the printed materials, 
writing letters, etc., the sighted are prefer- 
able, while, for certain other purposes, 
c. g., teaching Braille, providing encourage- 
ment and inspiration through personal 
examples, better understanding of the 
requirements of these trainees, etc., the 
sightless are better equipped. It may be 
noted that there are more sighted home 
teachers in Great Britain, while the blind 
home teachers are preferred in America. 
In both these countries, however, women 
have come forward in a much larger number 
for this profession than men. 

It may be mentioned en passant that 
in India very few institutions have arrange- 
ments for the training of the adult blind and 
that there is hardly any sheltered workshop 
in the strict sense of the term. The home 
teaching for the blind is conspicuous by 
its complete absence. These measures 
have to be adopted without any further 
delay if the adult blind, who constitute 
about 90 per cent of the entire sightFess 
population in this country, are to become 
useful and contributing members of the 
community. 

(c) The economic success of the adult 
blind is the hardest problem encountered 
by the workers in their behalf. But unless 
this problem be tackled successfully, the 
whole purpose of ^he training and education 
of the blind will hardly be of any signi- 
ficance either for the sightless indivi- 
duals or for the community. Besides,* 
in accordance with the pragmatic defini- 
tion of social efficiency, as elucidated by 
Prof. John Dewey and which was cited 
in the first part of this dissertation, the 
blind people will never be able to raise 
themselves from the sta4xis of social liabi- 
lities unless they are able to support them- 
selves and thos'E dependent on them. 


It is indeed a paradox that the seeing 
people who are, at times, quite generous 
in subsidizing the educational programmes 
for the blind, refuse legilimate topportu- 
nities to these individuals to put their 
knowledge and experience into economic 
usefulness. It should be realized by the 
community that the visually handicapped 
persons, if not employed at the end of 
their training, not only remain as permanent 
social burdens, but all the money and efforts 
expended towards their training and educa- 
tion are also thoroughly wasted. 

Attention should be called to the 
tact that an article by the present writer, 
referred to under 2 (c) of this study, is more 
or less an exhaustive treatment of all the 
elements essential to a successful employ- 
ment programme on behalf of the blind. 
Those interested in this subject are strongly 
urged to read this portion of the present 
discussion in conjunction with that ^jrticIe, 
since the important poirats, viz», vocational 
guidance, vocational instruction, place- 
ment, follow-up, etc., stated and elaborated 
therein, will not be repeated here. 

Certain obstacles in the way of a satis- 
factory vocational adjustment are common 
both to the seeing and to the sightless, 
e. g., dearth of economic opportunities, 
inadequacy of academic and vocational 
preparation, personality deficiencies, and 
so on; while, certain other impediments are 
experienced by the blind alone, e. g., 
severity of the handicap, i. e., when blind- 
ness is*accopanied with other physical ot 
mental disabilities, transportation difficul- 
ties, labour legislations, etc. The first of 
these hindrances is quite obvious, and the 
only ameliorative measure is the tlimina- 
tion of the apparently concomitant factors 
of blindness. It is, however, necessary to add 
a few words about the other two hurdles. 

It was noted in a previous context 
that the economic question of the blind 
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becomes a difficult one if •they cannot 
report to their places of work regularly 
and punctually. Very few of them earn 
enough tf> warrant the expense for a guide 
for the purpose of. escorting them. Even 
for those who can afford to hire a guide, 
the expense necessary on this account 
is rather a heavy charge on their total 
income. To obviate this financial difficulty 
and to ensure regular attendance at work hy 
the blind, several steps have been taken. 

# . 

First, the siglitless people have been 
encouraged to travel alone as soon as possi- 
ble after the onset of their handicap. 
They are urged to carry a white cane which 
has already become a symbol of blindness 
for the seeing people. This white cane 
serves as a warning to others about the 
blind pedestrian and protects him from 
the hazards and accidents which are likely 
to result fn'im his unaided travelling. 
Dr. Tliomas Blacklock, the reputed blind 
poet of England,, wrote in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica that ‘*It is better that 
he (a blind person) should lose a little 
blood, or even break a bone than be 
perpetually confined in the same place, 
debilitated in his frame and depressed in 
his mind/^ 

Secondly, dogs have been trained to 
guide the blind most efficiently even in the 
extremely busy streets. The dog guide 
movement is only about 30 years old, 
but within this short time, several thousands 
of sightless persons have been provided 
witj;i trained dogs. This tccliniquc has 
brought physical independence within the 
reach of the blind and has opened up for 
them new avenues of vocational and 
recrcatiSnal activities. For a fuller discus- 
sion of this point, the readers are referred 
to the book, written by the present writer, 
entitled, ‘The Blind in India and Abroad,*’ 
published by the Calcutta University, 1944> 
pp. 64-67. 


Lastly, most of the railway and the 
bus companies in tho» advanced Western 
C(3untries have been persuaded to grant 
concessions to the blind passengers so 
that the latter may not be financially 
handicapped in their business travels. 
The usual form of this concession is to 
allow a blind passenger to travel with his 
guide on the payment of the fare of one 
ticket only. 

Regarding the legislations designed to 
promote labour welfare, it is ironically 
true that most of these enactments have 
gone against the interests of the blind. 
The employers, as a rule, have been 
extremely chary of hiring blind labour 
in view of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Minimum Wage Act, and the laws 
governing industrial and social insurance. 
Some measures have, however, been adopted 
in some countries to counteract the severity 
of the operation of these statutes in relation 
to the blind. For instance, the sightless 
individuals have been permitted to waive 
their right to compensation in the event 
of an injury, and the employers, willing 
to hire visually handicapped persons, have 
been granted special licences by which 
they are legally empowered to pay submini- 
mum wages to these employees. The 
question which has recently engaged the 
attention of the workers for the blind is 
that the employers are too often tempted 
to take advantage of their blind workers 
and pay them such low wages as are sure 
to lead to their pauperization. 

It may he observed that the benefits 
and the advantages, enjoyed by the blind 
with reference to transportation and labour 
legislations, just indicated, do not exist 
in India. In the interests of the blind in 
this country, the liquidation of the social 
backwardness in these . vitally important 
matters is long overdue, r 
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As a consequance of the aforesaid 
facilities and txemptions, the vocational 
possibilities for the blind have been widened 
to a con iderable extent, though, it must 
be admitted, the position is yet far from 
satisfactory. The question is often asked: 
What kinds of work can the blind do.^ 
The occupations in which the sightless 
persons in the Western countries have 
been eminently successful, may broadly 
be grouped under three heads: I. Intellect 
tual professions; II. Musical and allied 
vocations; and III. Industrial, agricultural 
and similar occupations. 

I. Contrary to the general belief, the 
intellectually endowed blind individuals 
have achieved the greatest measure of 
success in such professions as law, legisla- 
tion, teaching, journalism, politics, office 
adminstration, ministry, and so on. As 
Dr. Carl Strehl aptly points out, ^ There 
is no special type of academic calling for 
the blind; every blind professional man 
must demonstrate his own value in order 
to be appointed and to receive recognition. 
But here is the real core of the question: 
There are a number of positions in public 
or private offices or in the open employment 
market which could be filled by really 
competent blind persons. It is essential 
to give individual guidance in order to 
put the right man in the right place. It 
will never do to divide the academically 
trained blind into a few groups and give 
them this or that kind of work indiscri- 
minately, but individual guidance will 
make the most of vocational potentiali-. 
ties. ...No doubt, that occupation will be 
best for the blind person which does not 
make it necessary for him to get into direct 
contact with the public or clients too often, 
or which does not demand quick decisions 
based on information .which has to be 
obtained from written material. Some 
quiet desk'WOiJk which calls for knowledge, 


sound judgment, and logical thinking, or a 
teaching position with no disciplinary 
responsibility, are the kinds of work for 
which a blind person is best^uited.^J* 

Of course, in almcist all the intellectual 
professions, the blind persons require a 
good deal of sighted assistance. It should, 
however, be particularly stressed that the 
use of sighted help is no disqualification on 
the part of the blind, though it is errone- 
ously regarded as such by a large number 
of people. To c|uote Dr. (>arl Strehl, again: 
“Undoubtedly, a blind person is handicap- 
ped in the mechanical processes of his 
work, hut often, owing to his well-trained 
memory and ability to concentrate — numer- 
ous instances prove it — he is capable of 
competing with an efficient seeing person, 
not only in quality, but also in quantity of 
work done. The assistant does only what a 
secretary does for a lawyer, or a nurse 
for a surgeon. It is needless to say th^t this 
statement does not api^Iy to every blind 
professional man, but on the whole it is 
correct. It would be desirable if all public 
and private offices were aware of this.*^ Dr. 
Strehl recommends, and rightly so, that the 
sightless professional men should not be 
made to pay the salaries of their sighted 
assistants out of their own incomes but 
that some publicly endowed “fund or the 
organizations hiring their services should 
take the responsibility for these additional 
expenses imposed solely by the lack of 
vision. 

II.* It is wrongly supposed by many 
that the blind people have a natural gift 
for music, and this belief on the part of 
several school administrators is responsible 
for assigning to music classes theJse who 
can never make a successful career in music. 
There is no necessary relationship between 
visual disability and musical talent. It 
is, however, undeniable that, to those 
who are innately gifted in mujic, this 
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vocation offers less handicap than most of 
the other professions. Since the Jays of 
Homer, who was himself sightless, music 
has heeir^thc favourite career with the 

blind, and those who have talent for it 
ought to be encouraged to specialize in 
this vcK’ation, 

in. The majority of blind persons are 
engaged in these occupations. Many law's 
have been passed in the Western countries 
to protect the blind w'orkers against seeing 
competiti<Mi. In America, the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act of 1935 has granted to the 
blind the exclusive right to operate vending 
stands in the f(‘deral and other public 
buildings; while, the Wagner-O’Day Act 
of 19 i8 rct|uires the Federal and State 
Governnwnt offices to purchase the pro- 
ducts manufactured by the blind. T'hese 
two laws have protected the American 
blind from the sighted competition and 
have provided the opportunities for gainful 
employment to thousands of them. Simi- 
larly, in Japan, the professions of massage 
and acupuncture have been more or less 
entirely restricted to persons without sight. 
As a result, there is hardly any unemploy- 
ment among the blind in that country. 
This was, of course, true of Japan before 
the last great war. The present position in 
this matter cannot, however, be definitely 
ascertained. 

The sighted employers are usually 
reluctant to employ physically handicapped 
persons, though the latter might be in 
possession of adequate training and expe- 
rience. Some countries have adopted legal 
measures to compel these employers to 
hire handicapped labour. For instance, 
before tlie last w'ar, the German factories 
were required to hire a certain percentage 
of physically disabled workers. Last year, 
the British Parliament passed the Disabled 
Persons Act, compelling the British indus- 
trial estJjblish meats to engage an allotted 


portion of physically infirm individuals. 
TTie blind are, of course, included in all 
these statutory enactments. 

Since the problem of cMiiployment and 
rehabilitation of the blind is a challenge 
to all concerned, both the Ciovernment and 
the private agencies in many countries have 
put forth their utmost efforts to achieve 
a conquest over this difliculty. One of the 
most important functions of the State 
C'ommissions for the Blind in America is 
to carry on vigorous placement activities 
on behalf of the trained blind, and the 
similar task has been entrusted to the 
County Councils in Cjreal Britain by 
virtue of the Blind Persons Act of 1920. 
A Federal Act, passed in America in 1920, 
has required all the State Governments to 
set up special departments with a view to 
promote vocational rehabilitation of phy- 
.sically disabled persons, and the annual 
federal appropriation for this purpose is 
$1,938,000. To supplement these Govern- 
ment endeavours, several private organiza- 
tions have established placement depart- 
ments for solving the employment problem 
of the blind and other physically handi- 
capped individuals. 

Despite all these Goxernment and 
private efforts to place the blind, many 
persons fail to secure positions in general 
industrial and commercial establishments 
either for the lack of suitable opportunities 
or for some other physical or mental 
deficiencies on the part of these individuals 
in addition to their visual handicap. It is a 
truism that, in ordinary competitive 
industry, the physically handicapped per- 
sons are “the last to he hired '' and “the 
first to he fired.'' In order to remedy this 
state of affairs, many special factories, 
known as “sheltered workshops”, have 
been set up, where, the blind can carry on 
their work with comparative ease and 
greater sense of security. In# America, the 
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National Recovery Act of 1935 defines a 
sheltered workshot^ as ^^A charitable insti- 
tution or activities thereof, conducted not 
for profit, but for the purpose of providing 
remunerative employment for physically, 
mentally, or socially handicapped workers/’ 
The handicapped individuals are paid 
according to their productive capacity, and 
those whose earnings fail to reach the 
accepted minimum standard of living, are 
compensated with additional money in the 
form of augmentation of wages. Owing 
to the payment of these financial benefits 
as well as slow and inefficient production, 
almost every sheltered workshop has to be 
subsidized in varying degrees, rising as 
high as to 50 per cent of its total expendi- 
ture in some cases. 

Those who are too old or are too 
severely handicapped to travel to a sheltered 
workshop everyday, are provided with 
employment under what is known as 
‘‘home workers’ vseheme.” The State Com- 
missions for the Blind in America and the 
County Councils in Great Britain send the 
required tools and materials to the homes 
of these persons and take the responsibi- 
lity of marketing the products made by 
these home workers. The cost of materials 
is deducted from the sale proceeds and the 
balance is given to these homebound people 
as wages. In this case, the income of a blind 
person is augmented in order to bring it 

up to the approved minimum standard. 

• 

In closing this brief discussion of the 
economic opportunities for the blind, 
attention may be drawn to a list of 45 
occupations which the war-blinded persons 
of Great Britain have followed success- 
fully. This list which is both interesting 
and instructive and which appeared in the 
“St. Dunstan’s Review” for September, 
1 946, is as follows : • Doctor ; masseur ; 
osteopath; parsdn; solicitor; barrister; 
director of Companies; poultry farmer; 
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boot-repair<*r; joiner; handicrafts; public 
affairs; shopkeeper; merchant; secretary; 
labour officer; actor; welfare officer; author; 
journalist; newspaper proprietor; telepho- 
nist; social service; Jresearch chemist; re- 
search worker ; upholsterer ; salesman ; 
insurance; blind welfare; schoolmaster; 
lecturer; lecturer in law; Members of 
Parliament; bookmaker; fisherman; char- 
tered accountant; transport executive; sur- 
veyor; dog breeder; baker; missionary; 
singer; boarding-house keeper ; engineer- 
ing; farmer and horse breeder. 

The preparation of such a catalogue 
of the occupations in which the Indian 
blind are engaged, will surely be of immense 
value and interest. It is quite apparent to all 
that neitlier the Government nor the people 
of this country have paid any serious 
attention to the acute problem of the 
vocational adjustment of the blind. The 
inevitable result has been that the over- 
whelming majority of ?his afflicted section 
of humanity have resorted to mendicancy — 
open or disguised. This has not only de- 
humanized them beyond recognition, but 
it has also held back the social and econo- 
mic progress of the community as a whole. 

A pertinent question may be raised 
here : What has been the net-result of the 
employment situation of the blind in the 
Western countries as a consequence of 
the aforesaid strenuous official and non- 
official measures in this behalf ? The un- 
equivo,cal answer must be that the result 
has not yet been very encouraging in terms 
of either range or numerical strength. In 
America, where more organized efforts 
have been made to place the blind than in 
any other country, not more than 15-20 
per cent of the sightlcvss population have 
been able to become fully self-supporting 
and that at least 40 per cent of them 
live on public relief. It must be admitted 
without reservation that a system of relief 
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or dole — Government or privjfte, sheltered 
factories, augmentation of wages, charitable 
homes, or any measure of this description 
militates •against the concept of social 
efficiency. J 

There are, however, many factors 
which indicate that the position is not so 
liopeless as it appears to be to a casual 
observer. Some of these factors are : 

(i) The blind or the physically 
handicapped in general are not 
the only recipients of relief or 
dole, or the inmates of chari- 
table homes. As a matter of fact, 
the number of physically normal 
[K-rsons who are on public 
relief, is much greater than that 
of the blind. From the pragmatic 
point of view, these normal 
people are also social liabilities. 
'Those sightless individuals who 
still live as burdens on society 
do not l^urely deserve as much 
pity, contempt and condemna- 
tion as has been their share, 
since a much larger number of 
the seeing people do not have 
any better reci^rd to their credit. 

(ii) In almost every country, about 
50 per cent of the total blind 
population is over the age of 50. 
Old age by itself is a recognized 
cause of economic maladjust- 
ment, which is proved by the 
existence of the old age {jjension 
in several countries. When 
blindness is added to old age or 
vice versa, the effects of blindness 
or of old age are naturally 
accentuated to a greater degree. 
If the seeing old men fail to 
achieve social efficiency, it is too 
much to expect the sightless old 
people to do so. It is, therefore, 
not fair to take these persoPvS 


into account w^hen computing 
the percenta*ge of self-supporting 
blind individuals. If the sightless 
old persons are left out of 
consideration, the proportion 
of the gainfully employed blind 
mounts up much higher than 
what has been stated in a 
foregoing paragraph. 

(tii) A large section of the blind is 
prevented from active participa- 
tion in economic life due not 
so much to visual disability as 
to the combinati('>n of this handi- 
ca{> with some other physical or 
mental deprivation. It is expec- 
ted that, in future, science and 
medicine will succeed in isola- 
ting and controlling these 
accompanying afflictions with 
increased effectiveness, and this 
will ips'o facto swell the number 
of the employable and the 
employed blind. 

(f») The systematic work with the 
blind is only about 150 years 
old, and it cannot be reasonably 
expected that human ingenuitv 
should have finished devising 
all the technicjiies and methods 
for making these persons 
socially efficient in the course of 
such a short time. If so many 
thousands of , years could not 
transferrin all the seeing indivi- 
duals into social assets, it is 
idle to grieve over the fact that 
several blind persons have not 
yet succeeded in achieving the 
normal economic and social 
status. The best thing to do is 
to continue the ameliorative 
programmes in their behalf with 
greater ardour and earnestness, 
making full use* of the better 
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methods, techniques and appli- 
ances which will be devised 
with the passage of time. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the blind can and will never attain 
a complete social and economic adjust- 
ment until and unless there is a wholesome 
public attitude towards them. They con- 
stitute a small minority in every community 
and their fate, like that of any other mino- 
rity group, is largely dependent on the 
ideas and dispositions of the majority. 
Unfortunately, the seeing people, by and 
large, have very poor and fantastic notions 
about the needs and abilities of the blind. 
As has been rightly remarked by 
Mr. Clarence Hawkes, a distinguished 
sightless author in America, “There is 
probably no abnormal condition of life so 
little understood and appreciated and about 
which so much that is erroneous has 
been written as blindness. The very con- 
ditions under which the blind live are so 
extreme and startling that there has gradual- 
ly been built up about them a world of 
fairy stories.” It is undoubtedly true that 
the blind suffer more from the illogical 
and ill-conceived attitudes towards them 
than from their own physical handicap. 
In other words, the source of conflict 
for them is not the physical fact of being 
without sight, but the pyschological fact 
of being treated as a person without 
sight. The seeing people, as a rule, have 
a fairly large number of preconceptions 
about the blind, and most of these are 
erroneous, being based on inadequate 
knowledge, prejudice or imagination. It 
is not possible to enumerate all these 
presuppositions here, but only a few of 
them are set forth in the following para- 
graphs : 

(i) Psychologically, the public in 
general’ consider the blind as 
queer people — Shaving a menta- 


lity and a personality entirely 
different from theirs. The people 
without sight; are regarded as 
living in a world of thoughts, 
ideas and emotions where the 
sighted persons cannot enter 
and have nothing in common. 
As M. Pierre Vllley puts it, 
‘ ‘ The man who secs, judges 
the blind, not by what they 
are, but by the fear with w|jich 
blindness inspires him.” This 
attitude of the public or the 
employers towards the blind is 
not certainly conducive to the 
solution of the vocational 
problem of tlie latter. The fact 
is that the personality of a sight- 
less individual does not differ in 
any way from that of a seeing 
person. He should be regarded 
as a seeing person in tlvc dark. 
Just as a seeing person makes 
certain changes in his behaviour 
pattern to adjust himself to the 
total absence of light at night, 
so does a blind man during 
the whole of his life. Surely, 
a seeing person cannot be re- 
garded as having two persona- 
lities — one durinfl the day and 
the other at night. 

(li) The people without sight are 
most often thought to constitute 
a class by themselves and are 
treated as such. But nothing 
is farther from the truth than 
this. The blind differ from one 
another in many more ways 
than the seeing persons do. 
This is due to the fact that the 
visually handicapped people 
differ from one another in the 
amount of vision retained, the 
age when vision was ibst, and 
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the causes thereof. When 
closely analysed, it is found 
that ^hese factors give rise to 
important psychological, social 
arul intellectual div'ergcnces 
among the Mind. The ignorance 
of this truth has done great 
harm to tlie cause of the blind 
uikI has stO(jd in the way of 
their material and spiritual ame- 
lioratiorn It sliould be 
n^mem bored that there are 
competent blind as well as 
infirm blind, aged blind, lazy 
blind, and so on, and their 
intellectual and matuial turm 
outs shouLl not b(.* judged on 
the principle that All cows 
are Mack in the dark.” For 
some mystericuis reasons, it 
happens that the public are 
more inlluenced by the worse 
type vifithc Mind than by the 
better, and the result is too 
well known to need reiteration. 

(in) Very often, the blind are con- 
sidered as not only physically 
handicapped but also mentally 
deficient. Their physical help- 
le.^sness is, through some un- 
known pnKess of logic, attri- 
buted to their emotional and 
intellectual life as well. Two 
interesting results folk'iw from 
this attitude of the • seeing 
people : First, the opinions and 
the statements of the blind 
are not gi\‘cn the same atten- 
tion and consideration as those 
of the wSeeing of comparable 
age. Secondly, the seeing people 
usually perfer to talk to the 
blind indirectly, i. c., through 
their companions or guides. 
The idea behind this peculiar 


mode of behaviour seems to be 
that they f^eel that the blind 
may not properly comprehend 
what they are talking about. 
This gives rise to many 
ciuestions asked to the conv 
panions or guides of the blind in 
the presence and within the 
hearing of the blind. For 
instance, “Don’t you see at 
all takes the form of 
Doesn’t he see at all V 
“What is your profession’* 
takes the form of “ What is 
his profession,” etc. In other 
words, from the grammatical 
standpoint, all the second per- 
sons become the third persons 
when the seeing people intend 
to talk to the blind, provided 
the latter have someone with 
them. If the blind are alone, 
they are usually ignored and 
are not considered important 
enough to liave a discussion 
with. 

A classic example of this custom 
of indirect talking to the blind 
is provided by the following 
incident : The aunt of a blinded 
soldier in England asked his 
sighted wife, ‘ ‘ Does he take 
sugar in his tea / ” The reply 
of the wife was, * ‘ He does 
and he talks, too, aunt 
Emmeline, and he isn’t deaf, 
and he really won’t bite ! So, 
it's quite safe to ask him direct.” 
Surely, the blind officer knew 
and could reply as to whether 
it was his practice to take 
sugar in his tea. 

(iv) The seeing people stresses the 
importance of the visual as- 
pects of their fife to such a 
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great extent that they very 
often fail to distinguish between 
the responses dependent on 
vision and those aroused by 
other senses or emotions. This 
is apparent from the \ arious 
queries they put to the blind. 
Here are a few samples of them : 
A blind student was asked, 

“ Since you cannot see, how 
do you know that you are 
awake The present writer 
was put on his trial with the 
question, As ynu do not see, 
how do you know that you 
are hungry Another blind 
person was confronted with the 
question, “ How do you locate 
your mouth when you eat 
It is difficult to see how those 
seeing persons will agree to 
provide employment to a blind 
man when the latter is assumed 
even to be unable to know 
that he is awake or that he is 
hungry. 

It is widely believed that the 
blind individuals arc extremely 
sad for their loss of sight. 
This is entirely erroneous. If 
they are satisfactorily adjusted 
to their social and vocational 
life, they do not suffer from 
any anguish for their inability 
to see the beauties of nature 
or the faces of their near 
and dear ones. When asked 
if he would ^like to have his 
sight back, a blind person 
replied that he would rather 
have a pair of long arms which 
would reach the moon so that 
he would he able to explore 
numerous objects with his tac- 
tifal sensations. The statement 


rfiade by a sighted writer that 
* * The blind miss their sight 
as we miss our wings ” is not 
very far from correct. It may 
be noted tjiat the blind persons 
are usually full of cheer and 
good humour. They cannot, 
of course, be always gay when 
they are starved or are frustrate 
cd owing to the wrong attitudes 
of the seeing people around 
them. 


(i) One should place himself in 
the position of a blind person 
when dealing with him. He 
certainly dejes not wish to be 
regarded either as abnormal or 
subnormal, but desires to be 
accepted as a normal human 
being. He does not want pity 
but consideration. 

(a) Blindness should be treated as 
a mere inconvenience and not 
a tragedy — as a mere incident 
and not a disaster. It should 
be ignored and totally forgotten 
as long as this does not lead 
to the discomfort or an injury 
to the sightless person hintself 
or to others. A blind person 
has precisely stated that ‘ ‘ A 
friend is not one who will back 
us up to a chair and bend our 
knees, but rather a person who 
will make us forget that we 
were blind.” 

{Hi) Kindness is not always 
“doubly-blest” as 'held by 


How to behave normally with the 
blind is a matter which should be properly 
undersnH)d by all having to deal with them. 
The following three principles regarding 
the correct attitude towards the blind may 
be considered : 
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Shakespeare. It a paradox 
that kindness always helps the 
giver but not the receiver. 

' When one is kind to a blind 
person, Jie should carefully 
determine what his kindness 
docs to the personality of 
the latter. Respect for per- 
sonality, and not charity, philan- 
thropy, pity or patronage, 
should be the basis of his 
behavit)ur towards the blind. 
It is sometimes believed that 
one is kind to tlie blind when 
h(‘ does not assign any respon- 
sihle work to them. This is 
a wrong judgment as the sight- 


less people feel happy when 
they are entrusted with respon- 
sibilities along with their sighted 
compatriots. As rightly pointed 
out by a blind French 
physician : ^ ‘ So long as 

the blind can still bring 
their stone, however small it 
may be, to the building of 
civilization or bring happiness 
to their kind, they feel that 
they live ; and, whatever be 
the wounds received, they are 
not out of the battle of life — - 
the inequality of arms only 
increa K's their ardour. ’ ' 
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The volcanic eruption of industrial 
unrest, almost simultaneously, throiioh- 
out the world has puzzled politicians, 
social thinkers, employers and laymen 
alike. Though, apparently, it appears to he a 
direct result of the wartime to peacetime 
transition of the social order, its 
implications have a deeper social, political 
and economic significance. 

Since the advent of the industrial 
revolution and subsequent advance of 
Marxian philosophy, the social existence 
of man has been classified as between 
haves and have-nots, exploiter and 
exploited, labour and capital. The con- 
flict between these antagonistic forces 
manifests itself in strikes, lock outs and 
other types of industrial disputes. This 
declaration of class war means loss of 
wages, hunger and all its attendant misery 
and suffering to the striker, financial 
loss to the employer, reduced sale to the 
shopkeeper, extra worry to those in charge 
of law and order, excitement and in- 
convenience to the general public and huge 
economic loss to .the nation. But, in spite 
of these hardships and sufferings, strikes 
have been viewed rather leniently and with 
a spirit of tolerance by the community: 
Such an attitude has developed from the 
belief that they are the only means to 
secure the redress of grievances and modi- 
fications in the existing appalling condition 
of labour. 

Moreover, the allegation that a worker 
strikes work merely for the fun of it, is 
without foundation. He works in order 


to earn an income, and this is interrupted 
when he joins a strike. Perhaps, to an irres- 
ponsible youth — tired of the ^.Irab moho-' 
tony of a factory — strikes may afford some 
reluxaticMi and excitement; but an average 
worker with family responsibilities is 
sobered by the thought of mounting and 
progressive miseries. Therefore, he strikes 
work when he feels, or is made to 
feel, that he has grievances besides which 
these sufferings and privations pale into 
insignificance. And with regard to the legality 
of such a step, it is argued that a person, 
howsoever humble, has a right to offer 
his .services at any price and condition 
he cIk^oscs — and strike is the only weapon 
to secure this end. By outlawing strikes, 
the position of a worker is reduced to that 
of a slave. And some protagonists of 
the working class feel that to force indus- 
trial peace through legislation under the 
existing labour conditions la to force a 
slave to retain his slavery. 

An analysis of the various causes of 
industrial unrest would better equip us 
to understand the problem, 

t 

111 the present day inflated national 
economy, the primary cause of strikes 
remains economic. It is a fact that there 
is a vicious circle woven round higher 
prices and wages in which wages remain 
under perpetual handicap. The disparity 
between prices and wages is such that 
dearness allowances and other bonuses are 
unable to bridge the gap. It is also argued 
that wage rise tends by itself to create an 
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inflationary force; as such, .a price-stop 
could only he obtained by a wai?c-stop. 
This argument, thougli valid, has little 
force in, existing conditions in India, 
where stabilized pric# level n( commodities 
on which the cost of living is based is 
conspicuous by its absence. Then again, 
prewar wages in India were lower than 
minimum requirements of living; and 
they varied widely not only from place to 
place and from industry to industry, but 
•evervfrom one industrial unit to another in 
the same industry. The illogical trend of 
wages was pointed out by the Labour 
Ministers during their third conference. 
They remarked that “the movement in wages 
has been on the whole unplanneil and has 
followed different line's in different indus- 
tries and different centres.” d his situation 
has given the longest handle to all trade 
union workers for a class conflict. 

Thus the problem of minimum wage 
fixation is two-fold^ — firstly, at what point 
should the minimum wage level be 
fixed; and, secondly, the machinery for 
such a minimum wage fixaticni. The first 
cjnestion would also involve the fixation of 
a national minimum wage. According to 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, while fixing 
such a level, three factors are to be 
reckoned with, vix,, 

(1) Minimum needs of the worker 
regarding ‘ ‘health, efficiency and 
general well-being/’ 

(2) A tendency towards equality 
of wages offered to \\;orkcrs 

* in different occupations, and 

(3) The capacity of industry to 
afford such a minimum. 

And as .regards the machinery to enforce 
such wages. Dr. Mukerjee suggests the 
establishment of “Wage Boards” with 
representati\ es of employers and employees, 
as in Great Britain and other industrial 
countries. All the same, one must bear 
in mind ' the Congress Working Commi- 


ttee’s resolution on labour strikes, which 
says that “no lasting* solution of these 
difficulties will be available so long as a 
definite policy regarding a future price 
structure does not shape and an orderly 
and just basis is not provided for the 
economic relations in the country.” It 
is, therefore, essential to plan Indian eco- 
nomy in such a fashion that the transition 
from wartime to peacetime economy may 
be smooth. Moreover, the worker must 
be made to realize the fact that the loss 
in production due to strikes goes to 
intensify the existing inflationary tendency. 

1'here is yet another economic cause 
of strikes, which is the spreading belief — 
and io some extent rightly — that labour 
is the most fundamental factor in the 
creation of values and prices. The workers 
feel that there is no effective ceiling 
for the profit-mania of the capitalists. 
\X’hy then, they argue, should the poor 
worker be expected to limit his demands? 
The excess prc')fit tax was a move in 
the direction of checking profit. But this 
succeeded only partially. Perhaps, death 
duties added to the excess profit tax will 
bring profits and capitalistic tendencies 
under the effective control of the State. 
There is no denying the fact that wages 
and profits should be both subject to 
Governmental c(^ntrol. 

Political causes of strikes emanate 
from the inspiration provided by the 
Marxian philosophy believing in the inevi- 
tability of the dictatorship of tKe prole- 
tariat, or the establishment of the wor- 
kers’ state. The present policy adopted 
by labour leaders leads one to the con- 
clusion that their objective is not only to 
secure a decent living standard related to the 
national economy, but also to capture 
political power and then fashion a social 
order of their likihg. No one can doubt 
the need for a just and’ equitable, social, 
political and economic orcler, but the 
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question is the practicability of such a 
workers’ state. Ihe real proletariat of 
India is the landless agriculturists who out- 
number the industrial workers overwhel- 
mingly. It will, therefore, be unwise and 
unjust to tolerate any move by industrial 
labour leaders towards the fulfilment of 
their objective. For, it will mean subjec- 
ting the interest of an important majority 
to a minority of industrial workers just 
because the latter happen to be organized 
and vocal. It will not be communism, but 
its antithesis, fascism. This tendency has 
got to be met squarely by our national 
leaders. 

Another political cause of industrial 
strikes lies in the fact that India is emer- 
ging from an era of political dependence 
to that of independence. In the Indian 
working class, an ambitious politician finds 
the right material to give him an organized 
following which could be exploited for 
serving his political purposes. What is 
true of individuals, in this case, is true 
of political parties as well. 

In short, a large number of political 
strikes are symptomatic of the political 
unrest in the country. The conflict of 
political ideologies recoils on the labour 
group, when mass support for such ideo- 
logies is sought to be established. This 
political exploitation of the worker is 
possible due to their abysmal ignorance, 
illiteracy and lack of education. Here, 
the primary consideration of economic 
functions of trade unionism gives way to 
political influence at the cost of the larger 
interests of the worker. In most cases, 
this type of agitational leadership comes 
from outside the industry — a fact which 
unnecessarily gives scope for the employer 
to get prejudiced. 

Lastly, strikes are also due to the mal- 
adjustments in die relationship between 


the emploVer and employees. Differ- 
ences of opinion on matters regarding 
retrenchment, conditions^ of work, hours 
of work, victimization, maintfrnance of 
war-time gains and benefits, etc., lead to 
strikes. These causes also are such that they 
can only be remedied by legislative 
measures. 

To sum up these causes of strikes, 
we can do no better than to reflect Prof. 
Pigou’s opinion: “Disputes arise because 
of the existence of a margin of indeter- 
minateness in the settlement of all exchanges 
or bargains. If under given conditions 
there was a fixed point at which alone 
a particular bargain could be settled, and 
if further both the parties to the bargain 
knew the existence of such a point and its 
exact location, no dispute could arise.”^ 
Rut the problem of industrial conflicts is a 
result of many fundamental socio-economic 
and political causes, and it is too rAuch to 
expect that it could be made to resolve 
into certain fixed points at which disputes 
could be settled. What could be done is to 
narrow down the margin of indeterminate 
quantities which is likely to result in a 
dispute. 

When we consider the question of 
preventing labour disputes, • our mind is 
necessarily drawn towards the etiology 
of previous strikes. During the period 
from 1921 to 1942, there were no less 
than 5353 stoppages of work in India, 
out of^ which only 794 yielded desired 
results or were successful. In other words, 
only about 14.8 per cent were successful, 
whereas 85.2 per cent were unsuccess- 
ful. It is quite possible that employers 
are in a more fortunate position to stand 
the test of collective bargaining, or it is 
also possible that labour organizations 
were weak, or leadership irresponsible. 
From January to September 1946, there 


1. As quoted by The Eastern Economist, p. 849 (June 22nd, 1945). 
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were in all 1435 stoppaj^es. *No respon- 
sible Government can i^^more the serious 
loss to national* production in such an 
irresponsible fashion. It is» therefore, the 
bounden duty of GosJernment to interfere, 
in a just and equitalde manner, with the 
liberty of lafH3urcrs and the licence ot 
capitalists, making use ot all weapons in 
its armoury. Legislation is tlie most elfective 
one anuHig them. Let us, therefore, review 
fhe^ various legislati v e enactments, both 
central and provincial, in order to 
assess its success. 

The first piece of Central Legislation 
was the d'raJe Disputes Act of 1929. 
This Act provided tor the setting up of 
ad hoc inquiry committees to deal with 
specific matters referred to them. Simi- 
larly, is ['provided foi the establishment of 

board of conciliation, primarily 
with a* view to enlighten the public re- 
garding the merit:* of a trade dispute. 
The Act also provided details regarding 
the manner in which strikes in certain 
public utility services may be declared. 
But what constituted public utility ser- 
vices were left for the Government to 
decide. Further, the Act made provision for 
penalizing strikes without due notice as also 
those that Were not specifically in fur- 
therance of a trade dispute. The Act has 
been a failure from many points of view. 
For, although, the power to appoint a 
board of conciliation in cases of dispute 
rests, theoretically, with tlie Government, 
yet, ‘the clause is cnily optional. Hence, 
it affords scope for non-settlement v3r 
non-conciliation of many strikes, which 
might otherwise have ended amicably. 
Then again, the provisions of the Act 
can be set in motion only after a strike 
has occurred. This is unfortunate in view 
of the fact that attempts at conciliation 
are likely to have greater chances of 
settlement at earlier stages of the dispute. 


Provision regarding amicable conciliation, 
during the period of giving notice for and 
actual strike of work, are also lacking* 

To remedy these defects, a progres- 
sive step vvas taken by the Government 
of Bombay, which enacted the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Act in 1934. An impor- 
tant feature of this Act was the provision 
for the ai 'pointm'. nr rd a labour officer — a 
(uwernment servant — to h.ear grievances 
of workers and to represent them to em- 
ployers. it also pro'.Mded for the appoint- 
ment of a chief conciliator to hear cases 
which the labour (Officer was unable to 
.settle. These pn^visions, i. e., of taking 
recourse to a labour officer or chief con- 
ciliator, were purely voluntary. There 
was no scope for arbitration and adjudi- 
cation (^f labour disputes. Similarly, no 
preventive measures were provided for. 
There was no check against making un- 
warranted changes and no machinery for 
compulsory conciliation or negotiations. 
So, wlienever a change in the industrial 
condil ion detrimental to workers was intro- 
duced, they resorted to strike at the 
first instance. 

Being keenly alive to these short- 
comings, the Congress Ministry in Bombay 
enacted the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act (1938) to remedy the shortcomings of 
the prcx’ious legislation on the subject. 
The Act came into operation from May 
the 1st, 1939. This Act defines terms such 
as '‘industrial matter," “change^’ and 
“industrial dispute." It lays down that 
certain industrial procedures should be 
crystallized into what are termed as 
“standing orders.’' Once the standing 
orders are finalized, no change in them, 
as also in certain other industrial matters 
mentioned in a schedule, can be effected 
without negotiatio'ns. In case the nego- 
tiations break down, coheiliation was the 
alternative. It is obligatory fBr both parties 
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to go through this procedure before 
eifecting or desiring a change. If a 
settlement is thus reached, then it is 
registered, failing which the parties 
are at liberty to resort to action. The 
Government, however, has power to refer 
the dispute to a board of conciliators, 
provided both the parties agree to this 
suggestion. In case no settlement is 
reached through this means, the parties 
are free to go their own way. The Act 
also provides for arbitration and establish- 
ment of an industrial court. Though arbi- 
tration was voluntary, by an amendment 
the Government has the right to refer, 
any dispute to arbitration, if a serious 
breach of the peace is expected, or if it 
is likely to cause prolonged hard,ship 
or affect the scope of employment. 

It must be mentioned at this juncture, 
that the Act has recognized trade unions 
as under three distinct types; — 

(i) Representative, having 25 per cent of 
the total number of employees on its 
membership rolls; (ii) Qualified, having 
5 per cent of employees on its membership 
rolls; and (Hi) Registered, having either 
25 per cent of employees on its rolls 
or recognized by the employer and has 
5 per cent of the employees on its rolls. 
Though arbitration is voluntary, yet, by 
mutual agreement between an employer 
and a registered union, the parties may 
agree to submit all their present or future 
disputes to arbitration. In most cases, 
the industrial court is the arbitrator, 
though a private individual can also be 
appointed by mutual consent. The decision 
of the arbitrator is final and irrevocable, 
except in cases of arbitration by a private 
individual, in which case it may be chal- 
lenged on grounds on which an ordinary 
award is liable to be challenged in a civil 
court under civil code procedure'. The award 
can, however, 1be revoked after six months 
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of its publication, should one of the two 
parties so desire. 

The industrial coujt has functions 
as an original court t 9 hear all applications 
filed for declaration 'of illegal strikes and 
lock-outs and changes. And it has also 
jurisdiction as a court of appeal, review 
and arbitration. 

The Act also penalized illegal strikes 
and lock-outs, and also illegal chanze.s., 

During the period between May, 
1939, and November, 1943, 443 appli- 
cations were filed before the industrial 
court. Out of these, 77 per cent were 
made by workers for declaring changes 
made by employers illegal and 14 per 
cent related to declaring strikes by 
employees illegal. 

Though the Act worked in a generally 
satisfactory manner, there are ’certain 
flaws which needed * to be remedied. 
Therefore, within a few months of their 
assuming power for the second time, 
the Congress Ministry took up the ques- 
tion of revising it, with a view not only 
to remedy its defects, but also to promote 
labour welfare. The Bombay Industrial 
Relations Bill was adopted in October, 
1946. It created an unprecedented stir 
among representatives of capital and 
labour in the Assembly, and no less 
than 337 amendments were moved; but 
the Bill was adopted without either 
going through a select committee or^any 
far reaching change in the original draft 
moved by the Labour Minister. The Bill 
received the assent of the Governor Gene- 
ral on April the 9th, 1947, and Mil now 
be shortly promulgated in the Bombay 
Province. 

As against the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, the recently passed Indus- 
trial Relations Act has introduced the 
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following changes in the light of experience 
and expedience: — 

1 . Compulsdry conciliation procee- 
dings, in cases of disputes not referred 
to arbitration, remains substantially the 
same, with a minor change that substi- 
tutes for a notice of change are recognized 
and that conciliation proceedings must 
now be completed within three months 
instead of four months. 

2. The amendment of 1941 to the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act has 
been incorporated in sections 72 and 
73 of the new Act, whereby the Provincial 
Government is empowered to refer any 
industrial dispute to arbitration of the 
industrial court, if, on the report of 
the labour officer or otlierwisc, the 
Government is satisfied that the continu- 
ance of the dispute may lead to serious 
breach of the peace, prolonj^ed hardship to 
a large section of the community, serious 
affliction to the industry or curtailment 
of the scope for employment, and in case 
the dispute is not likely to be settled by 
any other means, or it becomes necessary 
in public interest. 

3. The Act also provides for the 
establishment pf labour courts (Sections 
77 — 88 ) having ordinary and special 
jurisdiction in local areas for which they 
are constituted. In exercise of its ordinary 
jurisdiction, the labour court has powers 
to decide disputes regarding 

• (i) propriety or legality of an order 
paSvSed by an employer, 

(ii) application and interpretation 

of standing orders, and 

(iii) changes made by employer or 

desired by an employee on 
certain industrial matters. 

It has also powers to decide industrial 
disputes referred to it for arbitration and to 


declare the legality or otherwise of a strike, 
lock out or a change.* The courts have 
also requisite powers to enforce their deci- 
sions in the above matters. The industrial 
court hears appeals from and supervises 
over the labour courts. Strikes and lock 
outs will be illegal as laid down earlier 
by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 

A strike shall be illegal if it is 
commenced or continued. 

(i) when it relates to any industrial 

matter regulated by any stan- 
ding order; 

(ii) without giving notice as laid 

down in Secticni 42; 

(lit) simply because an employer has 
not carried out the provisions 
of the standing order or has 
introduced an illegal change; 

(iv) in cases where they are resorted 

to before conciliation has been 
resorted to; 

(v) before tlie completion of con- 

ciliation proceedings; 

(vi) in cases where a special intima- 

tion has been sent repudia- 
ting propriety of a joint agree- 
ment — Section 51 (2) — to the 
conciliator, before the receipt 
of the intimation by the party 
concerned ; 

(vii) in all cases where employers 

and employees have agreed to 
refer disputes betw’een them 
• to arbitration, unless the 

agreement is lawfully revoked; 

(viii) in such cases, when a dispute 
is referred to arbitration, before 
completion of proceedings of 
arbitration of the industrial 
(or labour) court or before 
the date on which its decision 
comes into operation. 
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(ix) in contravention of a registered 

agreemerit, settlement or award, 
and 

(x) if resorted to after expiry 

of two months of the com- 
pletion of conciliation procee- 
dings. 

A lock out is similarly deemed to be 
illegal, due to all the above reasons 
except {Hi). 

4. The penalties for illegal strikes 
have been reduced from Rs. 25/- plus 
Rs. 1-4-0 per day (according to the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act) to Rs. 10/- plus 
Re. 1-0-0 per day. But in cases of 
illegal lock outs the fine has been increased 
from Rs. 2,500/- plus Rs. 200/- per day to 
Rs, 2,500/- plus Rs. 5,000/- per day. It has 
also provided that in cases of strikes or 
lock outs, resorted to after due notice, 
and where they are declared illegal by an 
industrial (or labour) court, no penalties 
are to be incurred if work is resumed 
within 48 hours of such declaration. 

5. Recognition of trade unions. — ^The 
Act changes the classification of different 
types of unions laid down by the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 

‘^Registered Unions’^ are those unions 
having a membership of not less than 15 
per cent of the total number of employees 
in an industry, as against the 25 per cent 
requirement of the previous Act. Similarly, 
“Qualified Unions’^ now will be those’ 
that have not less than 5 per cent of the 
total number of employees in an industry. 
And, “Approved Unions’’ will be those 
that have not less than 15 per cent member- 
ship of the total number of employees 
in a single undertaking and apply for 
registration as a ‘ ‘Primary Union” in the 
absence of anV of the above two types 


of unions. In all the above cases, the 
requisite percentages should have been 
maintained for three months next prece- 
ding, instead of six months as laid down 
by the Bombay Industfial Disputes Act. It 
is important to note that only one union 
can now be registered at a time in order 
of preference among Registered, Quali- 
fied and Primary Unions. In cases of two 
or more unions being eligible for regis- 
tration, the one with a larger membership 
is to be registered in all cases. All these 
unions have certain privileges and obliga- 
tions to be fulfilled in the interest of indus- 
trial harmony and healthy growth of the 
trade union movement. 

6. The Industrial Relations Act has 
made provisions for appointing joint 
committees and courts of enquiry. 
Further, it has enlarged and defined the 
powers of the Labour Officer. 

t 

In places where there are registered 
Unions, the employer and employees may 
set up a joint committee with equal 
number of members representing the 
management and the union for ironing out 
day-to-day hitches without resorting to 
the elaborate proceedings of negotiation, 
conciliation and so on. The committee 
members would, no doubt, promote 
better understanding of mutual difficulties 
and hardships; and close contact between 
two conflicting groups under amiable 
conditions would lead to harmony. The 
courts of enquiry can be appointed 
under the provisions of Section 101 of 
the Act to enquire into such matters 
pertaining to labour conditions or 
industrial relations as the Provincial 
Government may deem fit. It can also refer 
any aspect of an industrial dispute to a 
court of enquiry for findings. The procee- 
dings before this court shall be deemed 
to be judicial. . • 
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7. Ihe labour officer* has been 
empowered by the new Act (wSection 34), 
to enter and inspect any place used for 
an industry, office of any union, premises 
of employees provit^ed by the employer, 
and to call for documents which he 
may deem fit for the dischar<j;e of his 
duties under the Act. He is also empow'ered 
to convene a meetinj^ of employees on 
the premises where they are employed. 
He is entitled to appear in any proceeding 

* under the Act and it is also his duty 
(a) to watch the interests of employees and 
promote harmonious relations between em- 
ployers and employees, (h) to investigate 
grievances of employees and represent 
them to employers and make recommen- 
dations for their redress, and (c) to report 
to the Provincial Government the exis- 
tence of any industrial dispute of which 
no notice of change has been given. 
This cjarification of the delicate position 
of the labour officer will go a long way 
to make him a useful person in helping 
both the employers and employees in the 
maintenance of industrial harmony. 

8. Another new feature of the Indus- 
trial Relations Act is the maintenance, 
by the Provincial Government of a record 
of conditions of work, usages and con- 
ventions in each undertaking as a com- 
pulsory measure. The Government may 
also hold enquiry for (jhtaining or verify- 
ing such information, and the proceedings 
of such an enquiry shall be deemed to be 
judicial. 

9. The Act also provides for annual 
election of employees' representatives, thus 
dispensing with the old system of elec- 
ting representatives for a particular dis- 
pute only. 

While it is true that harmony should be 
substituted for conflict, and judicial machin- 
ery for industrial warfare, one must not 
overlooI<5*the assumption that the State is 


not always impartial, and that big 
capitalists are likely to have some 
pull with those w’ho happen to be in power. 
On the other hand, a reduced number 
of strikes can never be an index of greater 
social justice. Fascist countries crushed 
the free organization of workers, but, 
thereby, no one had any illusions about 
the condition Of working classes in those 
countries. We, in India, need not be 
sceptic of the State being partial to capi- 
talists. We are living in an era of popular 
Governments and it is the pcopIe^s judi- 
cious will that is bound to influence the 
policy of Governments, if they mean to 
continue smoothly. This fear of the State 
being partial to capitalists can, under the 
present circumstances, be counteracted 
by strong organizations of workers. It 
is, however, equally incumbent upon 
them not to be misguided by indivi- 
duals or political parties prompted by 
ulterior motix es. The working classes have 
suifered much by capitalistic exploita- 
tion and they ought to be on guard against 
the political exploitation of their conditions. 

No one is under an illusion that 
this wave of class conflict and indus- 
trial warfare could be wiped off by the 
magic wand of legislation alone. As has 
been already enumerated, a permanent 
or relatively permanent solution could be 
lound (mly by tackling basic economic and 
social questions involved therein. Through- 
out the country, a chain of wage-boards 
need to be established who would ensure 
a decent living wage to all workers. 
They should also give uniform wages 
in the same industry or to workers in 
similar undertakings at a particular place. 
It is also necessary that the Govern^ 
ment should make all possible efforts 
to stabilize prices on food and articles 
of daily necessity. Thus alone the wages 
could be kept under control. On 
the other hand, taxation oi high indus- 
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trial profits should also be considered 
along with imposition of heavy death 
duties. 

The employer-employee relationship 
should be improved through the liaison 
work of a trained personnel officer. 
Among other measures, the present writer 
would suggest compulsory labour welfare 
programmes under the control of Govern- 
ment in every industrial undertaking on 
the lines of the Central Coal Mines Wel- 
fare Committee, and a generous sharing of 
profits through distribution of dividend or 
ordinary bonus to workers. Similarly, 
workers should be given security against 


unemployment, ill health, etc., by the 
Government. And, last but not least, they 
should have a real share in the determina- 
tion of such industrial polities as ,are likely 
to affect them directl^^ This will promote 
mutual understanding and also give them 
a sense of partnership in a useful com- 
munity. If these progressive measures are 
coupled with an industrial relations act of 
the kind introduced in Bombay, we can 
safely hope for a new era in industrial 
relations, wherein a new conception * of 
human values, rights and social justice 
would lead to the happiness and pros- 
perity of the nation. 



DOME'^TIC SERVANTS IN BOMBAY 

Miss J, G. Khanderia 

Domestic service j^s nn unre^MjIatcd occupation needing urgent reform. Due to its unorganised charac- 
ter, the domestic servani is luu in a posiuon to formulate and enforce his demands by collective bargaining. 
The author is of the opinion that a reasonable wage permitting a decent standard of life, good housing, 
some opportunities for education and si>cial life, and a strong trade union organisation arc necessary to give 
him a status similar to that of the industiial worker. 

Miss Khanderia TllSS ’4<^) is the nircctress of the Kasiurba Training Centre, Vighyipura, Gujarat. 


Domestic servants form one of the 
major occupational groups. According to 
the’ census report 1941, there are 

12,674,000 persons Following domestic ser- 
vice in the whole t^f India. In Romhay 
itself, there are 40,297 domestic servants, 
out of which 6,180 arc females. The 
origin of domestic service can he traced 
to 3000 B. C. when the Aryans invaded 
India and the Anaryas were made to Jo 
all the manual work. Later they were 
absorbed into society by the formation 
of the^four Varnas - Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaishyas and Sudras -the vSudras doing 
the lower type of manual work of the 
three higher Varnas. But the most heinous 
form of domestic service existed in ancient 
Greece and Rome, in the sixth and seventh 
centuries B. C., in the form of slavery. 
In the feudal organization of society in 
medieval Europe, the counterpart of sla- 
very was serfdom. Thus, throughout the 
past ages, domestic service always existed 
in one form or another. Urbanization and 
the growth of cities were chiefly respon- 
sible for the emergence of this class as 
a distinct wage-earning group, so that 
today it seems to have become an essential 
part of our civilization. There is no 
exaggeration in calling it an essential 
utility service like the water supply or 
the post. It is a problem of every house- 
hold. 

The following is a study of 75 male 
whole-time servants in the city of Bombay. 
It is inevitably a study of rural-urban 
trends Ss almost all domestic servants 


come from rural areas to Bombay. Of 
the 75 studied, 55 come from Kon- 
kan, 3 from Thana district, 7 from 
Gujarat, 3 from Goa, 2 from Kathiawar, 
2 from Travancore, and 1 each from 
Cutch, Hyderabad (Dn.), and LInited 
Provinces. The factors motivating migra- 
tion are the push from the old place 
and the pull to the new one. The push 
from the old place is affected considerably 
by economic factors. Difficulty in finding 
an adequate livelihood in one’s native 
place impels the villager to Bombay. 
Almost all the domestic servants studied 
had an agricultural background; 44 had 
their own plots of land and 20 had 
some connection or the other with land. 
We found that usually one member of 
the family, either the father or the elder 
brother, stays behind in the village to look 
after the land, while the younger members 
proceed to the city in search of work. 
Also, we came across many domestic ser- 
vants who invariably return to the village 
during the agricultural season. Absence 
of any subsidiary occupation to agri- 
culture, indebtedness, social and family 
disorganization, and the death of one or 
both of the parents are other contribu- 
tory factors to the pusli from the village. 
Coming to the pull to the city, the desire 
to get a good job and the glamour of a 
cash wage, reinforced by the presence 
of some relative in Bombay who draws 
the villager thither, are the main factors. 
In India, however, migration is the sym- 
ptom of the breakdown of rural economy 
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and organization. We fully agree with 
the Whitley Commission that ‘ ‘the villager 
is pushed and not pulled to the city.” 

Effects of migration . — ^The effects of 
migration on the domestic servant arc 
manifold. The average age at migration 
is 14.80 years. This early start of work 
life deprives the boy of education 
or training for an occupation. It is 
also responsible for the entire absence of 
family life for the domestic servant. The 
lack of facilities for establishing a home in 
the city stand in the way of marriage and 
leads to its prevention or postponement. 
The percentage of unmarried servants is 
34.60 — a high figure for India where 
marriage is universal. Out of the 44 
married servants, only 3 have their families 
in Bombay. 

The family left behind in the village is 
also affected by migration. The small amount 
of money the servant sends home is, no 
doubt, a welcome increment to the meagre 
income from agriculture. But, at the same 
time, the absence of the men-folk 
creates a dearth of hands on the 
field, especially during the busy seasons 
of cutting and harvesting, and necessi- 
tates hiring of extra help. This absence, 
moreover, precludes normal husband-wife 
and father-child relationships. The migra- 
tory man serves as a link with the outside 
world, but this is not an unmixed blessing 
as he brings back with him the vices 
of city life. 

Migration creates a disparity of the 
sexes in the city. According to the 
census report of 1931, there are only 524 
women per 1000 men in Bombay. This 
gives rise to grave social evils like gambling, 
drinking, prostitution, homosexuality and 
venereal diseases. The occupation of domes- 
tic service itself is considerably affected 
by the migratory character of its members. 

9 


The servant is nev'er stable in Bombay; 
he always looks forward to the time 
when he can return to ,the village. The 
following table shows the frequency with 
which services are chahged : — 


Dumciofi of 

No. of 

Service 

Services 

0- 3 months 

10 

3- 6 „ 

19 

6-12 „ 

42 

1- 2 years 

35 

2- 3 „ 

20 

3' 4 „ 

12 

4' 5 „ 

7 

5- 7 „ 

10 

7-10 „ 

7 

10-15 „ 

5 

Above 1 5 

1 
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The average number of services changed 
by him before he took up his present job 
is 2.24. From this we^can conclude that 
the migratory character of domestic ser- 
vants is responsible for a great deal of 
turnover and for the non-permanent 
nature of the occupation. The recruitment 
of these servants is by direct face to face 
contact between the employer and the 
servant, this contact being brought about 
by a friend, a relative or an*acquaintance 
of the servant. 

Nature of work . — ^The domestic ser- 
vant has to perform a wide variety of 
functions. There is no division of work 
or well-defined duties. When there is 
only one servant, as in middle class fami- 
lies, he has to perform all menial duties 
of the whole household. The following is a 
rough list of his duties : — • 

(a) Cleaning utensils, washing 
clothes, sweep'ng and scrub- 
bing floor, dusting furniture, 
filtering and filling water in 
pots, cleaning grain, spreading 
beds. 
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(h) Preparing tea, helping in kitchen, 
serving. 

(c)^ Leaving cliildren at scIukjI, 
going out to make small pur- 
chases, tt flour mill and to 
bring weekly rations, attend- 
ing the master in person, 
looking after children, taking 
them for a walk. 

The above list is not exhaustive. 

Bdsides these there are numberless orders 


issuing from the master, the mistress and 
even the children throughout the day, 
and they are difficult to be classified. 

The part-time servant is free from 
such obligations. He is bound to perform 
some specific duties only and he comes 
at the appointed time, usually thrice — 
in the morning, in the afternoon and at 
night —to perform them. Mostly his duties 
are connected with cleaning work grouped 
under (a) above. 


The following is the daily routine of a typical whole-time domestic servant: 


Time . Duties 


5-30 a.m. 

Getting up. 

6-00 a.m. to 6-30 a.m. 

vSweeping rooms. 

6-30 a.m. to 7-00 a.m. 

Filtering water from the tap and filling 
pots. 

7-00 a.m. to 7-30 a.m. 

Preparing tea, boiling milk, preparing 
fire for cooking (shigris). 

7-30 fl.m. to 8-00 a.m. 

Washing cups and saucers, preparing 


hot water for bath. 

8-00 a.m. to 8-15 a.m. 

... Folding beds, sweeping bedroom. 

8-15 a.m. to 8-30 a.m. 

Serving breakfast. 

8-30 a.m. to 9-30 a.m. 

... Helping the mistress in kitchen, slicing 

vegetables, preparing chutney, etc. 

9-30 a.m. to 10-00 a.m. 

Rest. 

10-00 a.m. to 12-00 noon 

Washing clothes, cleaning bathroom. 

12-00 noon to 1-30 p.m. 

Cleaning utensils used for taking lunch, 

• 

washing kitchen, putting things in order in 
kitchen. 

1-30 p.m. to 2-1 S p.m. 

Bath and lunch. 

2-15 p.m. to 3-30 p.m. 

Rest pause. 

3-30 p.m. to 4-00 p.m. 

. . Afternoon tea, boiling milk for night. 

4-00 p.m. to 4-30 p.m. 

... Sweeping rooms. 

4-30 p.m. to 6-30 p.m. 

... Odd jobs like cleaning ration grains, 

going to flour mill, and to bazaar for 
small purchases. 

6-30 p.m. to 7-00 p.m. 

Helping in kitchen. 

7-00 p.m. to 8-00 p.m. 

Rest or taking children out for a walk. 

8-00 p.m. to 8-30 p.m. 

Spreading beds. 

8-30 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. 

... Cleaning utensils used for taking supper, 

washing kitchen. 

9-30 p.m. to 10-00 p.m. 

Supper. 

10-00 p.in. 

Going to bed or for a stroll. 
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There are no fixed working hours 
and no definite rest-pauses. The spread-over 
of the work is from early morning till late 
at night — almost 17 hours per day. True, 
his environment is not so jarring as that 
of a factory worker, nor is the work so 
strenuous. But these advantages do not 
compensate for the long spread-over which 
leads to lack of leisure and recreation. 
This undermines his health, irritates his 
nerves and is responsible for his impudent 
behaviour. He is not protected by legisla- 
tion specifying the hours of work. Indeed, 
domestic service is today one of the 
biggest unregulated occupations needing 
urgent reform. 

The real wages of domestic servants 
differ substantially from their nominal 
wages. Besides their monthly wage, all 
the whole-timers that we studied get food, 
clothes, housing and other minor benefits. 
The usual wage period is one month 
and wages are generally paid at the beginning 
of the following month. Sometimes, the 
employer gives advances also; these arc 
deducted later from the pay. The follow- 
ing is a classification of the monthly wages 
of the 75 cases studied: — 


Monthly wage 
in rupees 

No. of 
cases 

Average 

1— 5 

Nil 


6—10 

1 


11—15 

20 

I 

16—20 

33 

1 

21—25 ... i 

12 1 

Rs. 20-7-5 j 

25—30 ... ! 

3 

1 

31—35 

3 


35—40 

2 


40 and above... 

1 i 

1 


i 

i 

^ 1 



Compared to the prewar average 
monthly wagf, of Rs. 9-8-0, the present 
average shows an increase ofalmost 215 per 


cent. This* is due to the scarcity of 
domestic servants on account of the war, 
on die one hand, and t^ the increase in 
demand owing to the influx of {Xipulation 
into Bombay, on the Either. All the same, 
it is one of the lowest paid occupations. 
While it is true that the domestic servant 
is not affected by the rise in prices so 
far as his personal wants are concerned, 
he has to maintain his family in the village 
and the small sum he sends home every 
month hardly meets their needs. There 
are no promotions or grades, no provident 
fund system and no pension or gratuity 
scheme. 

Domestic service can be classed as a 
“sweated trade.” For long hours of work 
and constant attendance, he is paid a wage 
hardly sufficient to sustain himself and his 
family. At the same time, due to the 
unorganized character of the service, he is 
not in a position to formulate and Enforce 
his demands by collective bargaining. 
Hence, there is a prima facie case for legal 
intervention to fix minimum wages based 
on the minimum needs of a family. 

A low standard of wages means 
a low standard of life, poor diet,* low 
vitality and less resistance to diseases. 
Again, low wages prevent the domestic 
servant from bringing his family to 
Bombay and preclude any saving. Thus, 
the servant has nothing to fall back on 
when he is ill, unemployed or old, and is 
compelled to borrow on every such 
occasion. 

As a member of the household, 
all food requirements of the servant 
are supplied to him by the employer. In 
30 cases, however, discrimination is 
shown in the food given to the servant. 
He is given lower quality of rice and only 
one vegetable. Lesser quantity of ghee is 
applied to his chapati and he is not 
provided with milk or curds. The 
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predominance of rice makes it an 
unbalanced diet lacking in proteins, salts 
and vitamins. As regards his clothes, 
the serv'aot weai% a small dhoti or shorts, 
and a shirt or ^anji, provided by 
his employer. 

The servant is also housed by the 
employer, but he does not get a room, 
sometimes not even a corner of it. He 
sleeps on the open terrace, on the broad 
.landings of the staircase, in the narrow 
lobl) y connecting:; the tenements or in the 
open compound. He has little by way of 
personal belongings. Yet, 32 of the 75 
servants keep their own kholis by taking a 
common room and sharing the rent. 
From the above, we can give the following 
approximate idea of his real wages: — 


Cash 

Food 

Clothes . . . ^ 
Rent 

Miscellaneous 


Rs. as. ps. 

.. 20 7 5' 

.. 26 1 0 

..200 
,.100 
,..2 0 0 


51 8 5 


The domestic servant is entitled to 
no holidays and no leave. Domestic duties 
are perennial and so his services also. 
Whenever he intends to visit his native 
place, he has either to relinquish his job 
or leave a badli who in his absence will 
receive the pay. There is no system 
of sick leave; whenever he is ill, he is 
at the mercy of his employer. Of course 
they take a few days off on their special 
holidays. As regards their health, on the 
whole it cannot be called bad. They do not 
suffer from any occupational disease. A 
common complaint is that of sore feet. 


A word about employer-employee re- 
lations. The head of the house himself 
has very ittle contact with the servant. 
The maiagement of the house is the 


portfolio of the housewife; hence, the 
servant comes most irl contact with her. 
The relations depend entirely on the cha- 
racter of the two parties. However, as the 
servant becomes old in the family, the 
treatment of the mistress becomes kind 
and affectionate and he is looked upon as 
a member of the family. Children 
and old servants are always fast friends. 
We came across many cases where children 
liked to spend more time with servants than 
with their own mothers. Where there is 
more than one servant in a household, 
relations between them are usually 
cordial and co-operative. All this, however, 
does not prevent the servant from acqui- 
ring an inferiority complex as a result 
of his constant submissive attitude to 
his master and mistress. Only a living 
wage permitting a decent standard of life, 
education and enlightenment, and a strong 
trade union organization inculcating civic, 
economic and national consciousness can 
eliminate this inferiority complex 
rooted in the mind of the domestic 
servant. 

Family and social life , — Whenever the 
servant falls ill, and the illness prolongs 
beyond a few days, his sure remedy is a 
flight to the village. Intimation from the 
village of the illness of some member of the 
family or death of a relative, social occa- 
sions like betrothal and marriage, etc., 
also draw him to the village. On an average, 
he visits the village once a year and this 
lasts from 15 to 60 days. Whatever family 
life the servant has, is during this short 
^ay in the village. Thus, family relations 
are transient and intermittent. As we 
already saw, the percentage of unmarried 
servants is high. Out of the 75 studied, 
44 are married, 26 are unmarried and 
5 are widowers; 46 have families, 24 have 
single families, 3 have complex families 
and 2 have no families* at all. Marriages 
at an early age are commod. The average 
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age at marriage of the servant is 19 years 
and 8 months and 'of his wife is 12 
years and 10 months. 

The socio-economic and cultural back- 
ground of these servants differs according 
to the places from which they come. The 
main occupation of the people at these 
places is agriculture. Their standard of 
living is very low. In Bombay itself, 
servants have hardly any social life. 
They gather together at the kholi, chat and 
discuss their problems, and sing bhajans. 
Thus the kholi serves as a centre 
where a spark of community life is 
kept alive in the bewildering anonymity 
of the city. We came across a couple of 
clubs of domestic servants having regular 
members who pay monthly subscriptions. 
There is also a tentative attempt to 
organize something like a co-operative 
credit society. An interesting experiment 
of preserving the village community life in 
the city is made by the Goanese migrants 
through the organisation known as the 
“Institute Indo-Portuguese.” 

Due to the absence of family life 
in Bombay, the servants have no oppor- 
tunity to enjoy themselves on social 
occasions. But they celebrate religious 
festivals like Holi, Gokul Ashtami, 
and Ganpati with great pomp and gaiety. 
As regards their habits, pan-chewing is 
universal among the Gati servants. Smo- 
king is less common. By indirect evidence, 
and by the testimony of employers, we 
could gather that most of the servants 
drink occasionally. 

Owing to the lack of opportunity, 
literacy is very low amongst them. Fifteen 
are literate in the sense of being able to read 
and write ; two can read and only one is 
attending a night school. The highest 
educational level attained is seventh standard 
Marathi. Onl? one person knew Engbsh. 


Even when the servant is literate, he has 
little time or opportunity for reading any- 
thing. Hence, to cover him by the adult 
education drive, special cl'asses should be 
organized at a convenient time and place. 
His philosophy of life is the typically 
Indian one of acceptance and resignation. 

Budget. — As we already saw, the in- 
come of the domestic servant is not 
sufficient for the maintenance of himself 
and his family. Considering the family to^be , 
a unit of four members, 2 adults and 2 
children, the minimum wage sufficient for 
their maintenance would be Rs. 75/- 
a month, counting Rs. 25/- a month as the 
necessary minimum for an adult and half 
the same for a child at the prevailing scale 
of prices. Thus the present wage level (in 
cash and in kind) which is Rs. 51-8-5 
should be extended to Rs. 75/- a month. 

The servant is alone in Bombay and 
his essential needs are provided by the em- 
ployer ; so, there is nothing like a family 
budget. Whatever the servant spends is his 
pocket expense, the rest he sends to the 
village. The following table summarises 
his expenses on various itenis ; — 

Average monthly 

Description expenditure Percentage 

Rs. As. Ps. 

Food and refreshmetit .. . 1 0 0 4.90 

Rent ... 1 4 0 6.10 

Recreation ... 0 12 0 3.60 

Drink ... 0 12 0 3.60 

Habits : part'Supari, bidi 3 12 0 18.30 

Travel ... 1 0 0 ^.90 

Amount sent to the family 11 15 5 58.60 


20 7 5 100.00 

Though the budget is balanced on 
paper, it is actually a deficit budget. It 
makes no provision for events like sickness, 
unemployment or death, and it leaves 
absolutely no margin for saving as a 
security for old age. • 
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The savings of servants are briefly 
enumerated below : — 

(a) Laruj* — 44 servants have small 
' plots of land. We could gauge 
from tlife description of the 
land, yield, etc., that the hol- 
dings are very small ; in many 
cases even smaller than 1 acre. 
This is the result of the practice 
of subdivision and fragmenta- 
tion of the soil enjoined by 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
whereby all the sons are 
the legal heirs to the landed 
property on the death of the 
father. On division, land is 
reduced into tiny plots too small 
to be economic holdings on 
which one family and a pair of 
bullocks can get labour and 
maintenance. 

« (b) Cattle . — 32 have some cattle-one 
or two* cows or buffaloes — and 
those having land maintain 
a pair of bullocks too. Goats 
also are found in a few instances. 

(c) House. — 35 servants have houses 
of their own, mostly kachcha 
house made of bamboo sticks 
and mud, or bricks and mud. 
The cost price of these houses 
also could not be ascertained 
because servants knew nothing 
about it. 

(d) Cash . — 10 persons have some 

' cash varying from Rs. 40/- to 

Rs. 1,500/-. This is due to some 
exceptionally favourable situa- 

^ tion and it is not possible to 
generalize on the basis of these 
cases. 

(c) Ornaments . — 29 servants said 
that their wives had some orna- 
ments of gold and silver on 

* them. But they could not give 


even the vaguest idea as to the 
weight of this gold and silver 
or its rough value in money. 

(/) No savings . — 10 persons have no 
savings at all. They have no 
material basis of existence either 
in Bombay or in the village. 

41 servants (54'6 per cent) were in debt. 
Ancestral debt, failure of the monsoon, 
illness, purchase of land, heavy burden 
of land assessment, small and uneconomic 
holdings, lack of sources of credit anp 
absence of village industries arc among the 
causes. The following table gives a classi- 
fication of their debts : — 


Amount tjf debt No. of 

in rupees scrvjinis 

1— 25 1 

25— 50 6 

50— 75 4 

75—100 4 

100—125 7 

125—150 5 

150—175 4 

175—200 2 

200—300 2 

300—400 1 

400—500 2 

600 1 

700 1 

1000 1 


A VC rage 
per head 


Rs. 189-1-11 


41 

The debt of the domestic servant is 
mostly in the village; and if he is a member 
of a joint family, it is the family debt. 
Out of 41 servants who have some debt 
in the village, 11 have borrowed interest 
free loans from friends or relatives and 
30 from money-lenders. The average rate 
of interest charged by the latter is as high 
as 46.36 per cent, which means that 
once the servant comes into the clutches 
of the money-lender there is no getting 
out of it. No regular metl^iod of repay- 
ment is followed. Whenever the servant has 
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a small sum of money on hand, he gives it 
to the creditor v/hich may be construed 
as the payment of interest. Regular receipts 
are not taken for these payments. This 
gives the creditor ample scope for mani- 
pulating accounts. 

Liquidation of old debts, scaling down 
of recent ones to the paying capacity of 
the servant and provision of cheap credit 
for productive purposes are reforms 
urgently called for. 

Organization of domestic service . — 
Domestic servants are the most difficult 
to be organized. The nature of their 
occupation is such as to make the task of 
organization a difficult one. Contact with 
the employer is direct, there are no clear- 
cut employer-employee relations and, con- 
sequently, there is an absence of class- 
consciousness. The relation is a family 
affair, a domestic problem and no external 
intervention is asked for or tolerated. 
Other obstacles are the fact of domestic 
servants being scattered all over the city, 
lack of leisure, overwork and fatigue, 
illiteracy and ignorance, low wages, in- 
efficient organization and absence of the 
right type of leadership. 

The first union of domestic servants 
was named ‘ ‘ The Bombay Domestic 
Workers’ Union.” Founded in 1938, it was 
removed from the list of recognised unions 
in 1941, as it had ceased to function. A 
second union called ‘ ‘ The Bombay Ghar 
Kamgar Union ” was started in August, 
1944, by some enthusiastic Students’ Union 
workers. It has been in existence since then, 
but does not seem to make much head- 
way. One of its activities was to keep a 
‘ ‘ complaint book ” in which complaints 
of servants against their employers are 
entered. The Union corresponded with 
the employer concerned regarding the 
grievance and ^ tried to obtain redress for 
the party damaged, 


On the basis of this study, we would 
like to olFer the following suggestions 

regarding the organization of domestic 
servants : — * 

(1) It is not libssible to make an 
approach to servants through 
one central organization. The 
functions of this body should 
be decentralized, each locality 
should have a branch office of 
the union. If possible, each 
building in a locality should 
have a sub-committee and one 
member of this sub-committee 
should represent it on the 
branch committee. 

As we have already seen, domestic 

servants have no time or leisure 

to attend Union meetings. 

Besides, problems of domestic 

servants are not only local, but 

almost domestic, concerning the 

relations bet,Veen the employer 

and the employee. A distant 

central organization cannot look 

after all these minor details. 

Thus, only a scheme of 

federated branches and sub- 

branches can approach the mass 

of domestic servants. 

« 

(2) The monthly subscription 
should be the lowest possible. 
On account of the low scale 
of wages, the servant can ill 
afford a high subscription. He 
should not feel it as a .tax 
or as an unnecessary burden. 

(3) Office hours of the various 
branches should suit t^e con- 
venience of workers and should 
not make encroachments on 
their legitimate hours of rest 
or recreation. 

(4) In order to keep up the interest 
of servants, other activities 
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should be linked (ip with trade 
union work. Educatjve, social 
and cultural activities like 
adult education and literacy 
classes, ipcreation programmes 
and celebration of religious 
festivals can be effectively inter- 
woven. 

(5) Each branch of the locality 
should have one paid full-time 
worker to look after the re- 
gular office work, records, files, 
etc. Voluntary workers often 
spoil the work. 

As far as possible, leaders from 
amidst domestic servants should 
be chosen. They will wield 
greater influence because of 
their better understanding of 
problems. 

(6) All efforts should be made 
in the direction of creating 
in serj^ants a consciousness 
of their economic and social 
rights and responsibilities. For 
this purpose, education, literacy 
and welfare programmes should 
be adopted. Only when 
servants become conscious of 
their degradation and their 
rights can there be a sound and 
powerful organization. The do- 
mestic service is a “ sweated 
trade ” and, unless the servants 
are organized, there can be no 
improvement in the conditions 
of work. 

Ethics of domestic service . — Our in- 
vestigation into the life and labour of 
domestir- servants in Bombay has led us 
to a fundamental question of social ethics : 
Is domestic service justifiable ? No doubt, 
many of the repelling features of slavery 
are absent in domestic service; still, it 
involves the subjugation of the human 
personality which is the essence of slavery. 


But, first, let us try to answer the question 
as to why we want domestic servants. A 
certain type of domestic work is classed 
as dirty and we are so much used to see it 
being done by other people that we have 
come to think that it is disgraceful to do 
it, that a disgraced class must exist for 
doing it. No necessary labour, however, 
is dirty or disgraceful. If the normal 
functions of life involve some dirty work, 
it is the duty of each individual to do his 
bit of it himself. Again, all useful 
work, even though dirty, is equally digni- 
fied. A part of the dirtiest work in the world 
is being done by surgeons and physicians 
who are highly educated, highly paid 
and who move about in the best society. 
“Division of work” also demands that all 
persons should have their share of agreeable 
as well as disagreeable work. 

The only valid objection to the 
abolition of domestic service is that 
women are overburdened with domestic 
responsibilities and need help. But domes- 
tic duties need not be a closed preserve 
for women only ; men too should share 
them. Self-help and family self-sufficiency, 
with the equal co-operation of the male and 
the female, is the view we advocate. Other 
countries, of course, have put certain 
substitutes into practice. America has 
discovered labour saving gadgets, while 
Russia has adopted socialized services. 
We would welcome labour saving 
gadgets into Indian homes, but that will 
not be possible in the near future. Socialized 
services provide a broad question of social 
policy on which we have not yet agreed. 
While commercialized services are beco- 
ming common in India, we do not advocate 
the usurpation of family functions by 
private enterprises. Hence, the most 
ethical, sensible and practical solution of 
the servant problem ii) India is family 
self-reliance with the willing co-operation 
of all — men, women and even children. 
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Based on the foregoing conclusions, 
our suggestions for the reconstruction of 
domestic service are as follows : — 

1. The term “domestic servant” 
should be abolished. It is dero- 
gatory to the human personality. 
He should be called ‘ ‘ help,” 

‘ ‘ housekeeper ” or “ assist- 
ant.” The change of name in 
itself will result in a great change 
in the status of the domestic 
servant. ‘ ‘ There is much in a 
name,” though Shakespeare may 
not agree with it. The occupation 
of domestic service, which is so 
essential for every household, 
should not be looked down 
upon. It should be dignified, 
and the domestic servant should 
be given the status of an indus- 
trial worker. 

2. Hours of work should be 
fixed at eight hours a day. 

3. The servant should be given a 
weekly holiday witli pay. He 
should also be entitled to one 
month’s privilege leave with 
pay at the end of one year’s 
service. 

4. Minimum wages should be 
fixed for the occupation so as 
to cover the necessities of his 
life and also of his family. 
Considering the family to be a 
unit of husband, wife and two 
children, the minimum wage at 
the present scale of prices* 
should be Rs. 75/- a month. 
This should be altered accor- 
ding to variations in the price 
level. 

5. Proper housing accommodation 
should be provided for 
domestfc servants to make it 
postible for them to bring their 


wives and children into the 
city and to have an independent 
family life. 

• 

6. A social security pfogramme, 
comprisinl; of (a) Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, (1>) Sickness 
Insurance, and (c) Old Age 
.Insurance, should be initiated. 
Such a programme can be a 
part of a country-wide scheme 
of social security or, failing, 
this, it can be confined to this 
occupation alone. Such a pro- 
gramme should be financed 
by joint contributions of the 
employer, the servant and the 
State. 

7. A “ Domestic Assistants’ Act ” 
containing all the above pro- 
visions should be passed by the 
provincial Government. The 
execution of this law Can be 
entrusted fb the Bombay 
Municipality. 

8. There is a grave need for a 
sound organization of domestic 
servants to look after their 
welfare and interests. There 
should be unit branches of 
the union in oach locality 
and all these should federate 
into a huge organization like 
that of the Bombay Shop Assis- 
tants’ Federation. Detailed 
suggestions for such an organi- 
zation are given above. • 

9. Proper facilities should be 
provided for the education of 
domestic servants and their 
families. Free primary education 
should be provided for children 
and adult education classes 
for adults. Night classes have 
been found very convenient 
for this purpose. Such* classes 
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can be made a charge of the 
employer. 

10. ^ Healthy recreation should be 

provided for domestic ser- 
vants, aife this responsibility 
should also devolve on the 
employer. This may include 
playground activities, gymna- 
sium, library and reading room, 
educational films, debates and 
discussions, celebration of 
festivals, songs and dances, 
dramatics, etc. 

11. Along with the above sugges- 
tions, we should welcome 


the advent of machines to 
do the routine work of the 
household. Mechanization, to 
the extent it is possible to 
introduce in our homes today, 
would eliminate the need for 
domestic servants. For the rest, 
socialization of domestic func- 
tions is an experiment worth 
trying. Community nurseries, 
community laundries, and 
school-meals also minimize the 
need for domestic servants. 
Yet, to what extent socialization 
should go is a debatable 
question. 
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R. E. Dadachanji 

There is an irresistible flood of evidence attesting the importance of gotid nutrition as a factor in 
positive health. Nutrition work is now recognised as part of a truly constructive programme for child health 
and protection. While well-nourished children ofler few problems, children undernourished over a period 
of time are found lacking in physical and mental energy. In the following article, the author suggests some 
nutrition programmes for improving the health of our children. 

Dr. Dadachanji is the Nutrition Officer with the Government of Bombay. 


Malnutrition has long been recognized 
as an important feature of our country, 
but it has become much more serious 
and has assumed greater prominence since 
World War II. Shortage in food has now 
become a chronic problem with us. It is 
still more an intimate problem from the 
point of view of the new nation that we 
are planning to build. We cannot afford to 
have malnutrition prevailing, if we aim 
at becoming a strong nation, fit to be 
considered as an important unit of the 
world civilization of tomorrow. Hence, 
malnutrition has turned out to be a bigger 
problem than it has been considered so long^ 

The science of nutrition not only 
deals with what extra food people can 
secure, but also with the means of obtaining 
the best out of the short supply we have. 
It is, therefore, very necessary that this 
.subject should receive enough attention. 
No effort should be spared in building our 
nation in such a way as to implement the 
lessons taught by this science of construc- 
tive health. When one thinks of building 
our nation, one would quickly realise that, 
with this enormous problem, the best 
way to set about it is to plan for the ade- * 
quate care of our future generations so 
that, in years to come, they would jump 
in line with other nations of the world in 
physique and intellect. 

European nations, particularly during 
the last war and ^thereafter, have been 
struggling in vgrious directions and or- 
ganising different services to maintain the 


health of their grown up population, 
and especially that of children and ofher 
vulnerable groups. One could state with 
confidence that the best way to make a 
beginning in a country like ours is to follow 
what these countries have been doing 
to their children, so that the latter may at 
least grow into a happier and healthier 
people, ready to face the world in a manner 
better than what the present generation 
has been able to do. 

The most important feature 'among 
these services, that striloes one at present, 
is a type of communal feeding, known as 
school feeding, backed by public opinion, 
public bodies and the State. As its name 
signifies, feeding in schook, in order to 
make up for the deficiencies at home, 
is what is intended in this effort. 

Let us now consider the problem from 
the point of view of the city of Bombay. 
It is estimated that over a lakh and a half 
of the city’s population are being made 
literate in public schools alone, while 
about forty-thousand children are takjpg 
their education in private schools. If 
only this group of the population could 
be well looked after, what an appreciable 
result would it immediately produc€ ! 

The man in the street believes that 
what is being supplied to him in the form 
of foodgrains, gives him all the nourish- 
ment that is necessary ; but, unfortqpately, 
rationing is only an effort at supplying 
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staple foods on a uniform level system, 
while nutrition demands an all round 
feeding of foods of both vegetable and 
animal o’rigin. Thus, leafy and non-leafy 
vegetables, tubers, #etc., are important. 
Milk predominates in its usefulness 
among the majority of the vegetarian 
population, and one need hardly look 
round to find the scarcity of some of these 
valuable foods. No wonder that doctors 
, haye often complained of the increase of 
various diseases attributed to malnutrition. 
This has urged our Government to make 
local surveys in groups of population in 
order to get a bird’s eye view of the extent 
of malnutrition. 

Nutrition surveys have brought 
out most consistently the alarming extent 
of malnutrition among our children and 
adults. Their proverbially low standard 
of health is being undermined and it 
would, soon reach a very low level. It goes 
without saying hnw important it is to 
safeguard the health of the child not for 
his own sake but for the welfare of society 
at large. It would, therefore, be logical 
to state that the child should get all the 
nutritional advice and assistance if he is 
to be protected against breakdown in 
health. 

Various factors influence the physical 
fitness and well-being of the child, one of 
them being the socio-economic background. 
General experience has revealed that if 
the family’s income is below a certain 
lev^l, the child runs the risk of becoming 
physically unfit as a result of unsatisfactory 
conditions of living and a suboptimal 
intake of the proper dietary constituents. 
Povert]^ and malnutrition go hand in 
hand, though it must not be forgotten 
that the latter is also found in the midst 
of plenty. There is enough evidence to 
prove that the main cause of malnutrition 
is poverty and ignorance. Enquiries 
instituted by the League of Nations 


showed that this is so throughout 
the world. The so-called lower stratas 
of society have never been and are not 
well-nourished. So long as our econo- 
mic system undergoes no modification, 
this sad state of affairs is likely to persist. 
It has also been observed from a survey 
carried out in a labour area that the diet 
was better in higher income groups than 
in lower income groups. 

The factors responsible for the causa- 
tion of malnutrition in children are the 
quantitative and qualitative deficiencies in 
their diet. Growing children ought to be 
provided with regular meals at proper 
intervals. Protective diets in fair quantities 
are necessary if children are to be guarded 
from the onslaught of this terrible and 
insidious plague of malnutrition. Diet 
surveys show that this shortage is fairly 
prevalent in hostels and messes in 
Bombay Province. 

Protective foods are, no doubt, com- 
paratively costly and above the reach 
of the economically handicapped. Yet, one 
cannot ignore the tremendous loss of 
nutrients in food due to defective processes 
of cooking and preserving. Propaganda 
for proper buying, preserving and cooking 
appears to be very necessary. Even well-to- 
do families, who can afford to buy costly 
food, do not get the full benefit of what 
they eat due to the lack of knowledge 
of food values and methods of proper 
cooking and preserving. In some localities, 
there are not even adequate facilities for 
■purchasing all varieties of food. Besides 
these difficulties, age-old customs and 
religion, food fads and fancies, and faulty 
habits play an important part in preventing 
the eating of proper food. 

It is now obvious that the economic 
factor alone does not influence nutrition. 
Educating people in masters regarding 
food and nutrition is so vital for their 
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living healthy lives; and popularising the 
feeding of children at schools is another 
important matter which demands urgent 
consideration. A healthy and well-nou- 
rished population is the real wealth and 
strength of a nation and this has been 
recognised by the United States, Russia 
and many other progressive European 
countries. These covmtries have shown 
greater interest in the nutritional well- 
being of their people which is seen from 
arrangements made for the feeding of 
children in schools, and of workers in 
industrial canteens, and the organisation 
of community cookhouses. 

But, it is a matter of regret that 
our country lags far behind in this 
respect. Sometimes through ignorance 
or indifference on the part of 
parents, children go to school without 
a good breakfast, and on some occasions 
without taking food; and there is a long 
interval before they get a good meal at 
night. Often, due to poverty, parents 
are not able to give their children regular 
meals. More often than not, children 
belonging even to well-to-do families do 
not take a good breakfast before leaving 
for the school. Sometimes, they do not 
take anything with them to the school 
for their mid-day meal with the result 
that they are hardly attentive to lessons 
taught in the class and are also found to 
be malnourished or undernourished. For 
the proper development of the mind and 
the body, care and attention are needed 
during the period when they are in 
the process of growth and formation. 
It is from this point of view that children 
should be given proper food at regular 
intervals. 

An effective and simple way of 
achieving this end is the introduction of 
school lunch programmes, in primary 
and secondary schools, under the able 


guidance of* trained dietitians. In drawing 
up such programmes, attention should be 
paid to the introduction^ of more protec- 
tive foods in the lunch. It is in this 
respect that diets pi|3vided at home are 
usually found lacking. Milk and its 
products, vegetables and fruits should form 
the major part of lunch. 

The second very important question 
that needs consideration is the satisfaction 
of those fed tlirough the school luijch.. 
This satisfaction depends on physical sur- 
roundings, teachers, and the quality and 
quantity of food served. The success of 
such schemes depends on the attitude, inte- 
rest and co-operation shown by children. 

Children are generally interested only 
in the food and so the question of menu 
is very important. As stated previously, 
the food supplied has to be of the maximum 
nutritive value and should not cost much. 
It has to be well-cooked. The child's predi- 
lictions to colour corfbination and taste 
cannot be overlooked and sufficient 
quantities should be served taking care to 
see that the food when served is not cold. 
With such care, the school meal should act 
as a corrective for the deficiencies in the 
diet provided at home. 

At the present time, when food sup- 
plies are rationed, arrangements for star- 
ting such lunch programmes are diffi- 
cult. But, school authorities can even now 
insist on the bringing of rotis or lunch 
from home by the student which should 
be consumed at school under the direct 
supervision of the teacher. Raw vege- 
table salads, fruits or parched grams or 
groundnuts, which require little cooking, 
can be distributed. This will have an 
added advantage of keeping the children 
away from the bad and injurious habit 
of buying eatables exposed to all sorts 
of dust and infections from roadside 
hawkers. • 
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Such a scheme, if made sufficiently 
attractive, will, besides improving the 
health of the child, help in generating 
a spirit ®f brotherhood and in promo- 
ting his social development. In addition, 
it will help the child to give up some of 
his bad food habits, if any. Deficient 
food habits, formed in early years, 
starve the body of some useful nutrients 
and lead to developmental defects which 
would persist throughout life. 

The most common objection that is 
usually raised against a scheme of school 
feeding is the shortage of funds. The co- 
operation of interested parents and pro- 
gressive school authorities is very essential 
under such circumstances and this would 
contribute a good deal towards that con- 
summation. School lunch programmes, 
wherever introduced, have resulted in 


the increase in weight of children. Farents 
must first be convinced how much good 
food contributes to healthy growth; and 
once they realise that the lunch eaten 
away from home is just as important as 
the food at home, they will not hesitate to 
co-operate with a scheme of school-feeding. 

All these apply to the nutrition of 
children, in general, and to that of school 
children, in particular. This vital subject 
has not, so far, received the attention it 
deserves. From the apathy displayed 
towards this very important question, 
it appears that the well-known saying 
that “ the health of the child is the wealth 
of the nation” has not been taken seriously 
in our country, when it is an established 
fact that the lack of adequate nutrition 
during childhood obstructs full physical 
and mental development. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Balkan-ji-Bari — Akhil Hind Balak Sangh 


“Its work and its activities. — Balkan^ 
ji-Bari is a Sindhi phrase which, according 
to Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, has been adopted 
by Hindustani, and it means ‘Children’s 
Garden.’ The chief aim of the association 
is to keep children as happy as possible 
and to let them develop by themselves. 
According to our president, Shri B.G. Kher’s 
recent announcement, Balkan-ji-Bari must 
become a body which could be referred 
to for solutions of all problems connected 
with children up to the age of eighteen 
years. The association has been progres- 
sing slowly and steadily, and it is hoped 
and wished that it shall be able to achieve 
its aims and objects not very late. 

“Balkan-ji-Bari was started in 1926 
by a Brother in Sind who prefers to be 
known as Dada (an elder brother). He 
felt that as we were growing older and 
older, we were rather becoming more 
and more selfish, and, therefore, we were 
losing our real happiness. He thought 
that children who were already happy 
should be able to retain their happiness 
even as and when they grew old. Thus 
happiness which everyone is after, which 
everyone yearns for, would come to stay. 
With that idea he first started just writing 
for children, then collected a few of them 
and arranged programmes for and by 
them, and later their provincial and all- 
India gatherings were held. Children who 
did not know even each other’s language 
felt happy in each other’s company. And 
Dada’s expectations began to be realised 
in seeing children of all castes and creeds 
forming into one great brotherhood. 

‘ ‘At present Balkan-ji-Bari has provin- 
cial organisations only in two provinces, 
Bombay and Sind. Its branches, however, 
are spread in almost all parts of 
the country, including Bengal, Punjab, 
Delhi, U. P.f Bihar and South India, 


totalling more than 125, and its member- 
ship is nearly 25,000. Boys |nd girls 



different programmes every time. Besides, 
it has a pen-friendship section which 
brings children of different places in contact 
with each other. It has also its own two 
children’s schools, one at Karachi and 
another at Sukkur. . • • 

“Balkan-ji-Bari has two children’s 
own libraries at Khar and Karachi con- 
sisting of books for children in different 
languages. They, however, are small libra- 
ries, and need to be expanded. Bari also 
has a poor children’s fund, out of which 
study scholarships are awarded to its poor, 
deserving members. It also helps in making 
collections for deserving causes such as 
famine and flood relief funds. The associa- 
tion conducts its own four nfonthly 
journals Pushpa in En^ish and Gujerati, 
Hamare Balak in Hindustani and Qulistan 
in Sindhi, as well as ‘ Children’s Comers ’ 
in Botnbay Chronicle (English), Pravasi and 
Bombay Sanutchar (Gujerati), Swadeshamitran 
(Tamil) and other papers. 

“Balkan-ji-Bari has been holding its 
periodical excursions and tours, as well 
as workers’ camps. So far, about five 
workers’ training camps have been orga- 
nised. The last time that children were 
taken on a distant trip was in 1941, when 
a party of forty Bombay children went 
as far as Sind and toured round Karachi, 
Hyderabad, Larkana, Mohan-jo-Daro, 
Sukkur and other places. At that time 
an All-India Balkan-ji-Bari Workers’ Con- 
ference also was held. The secoffd such 
conference was held in Bombay in Decem- 
ber, 1946. 

“Its ambitions and aspirations . — What 
concrete things we want to do with a 
view to fulfilling the aims and, objects 
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of our association, is narrated, here below. 
First of all, we want to educate children 
in such a manner that they become patri- 
otic and self-relidnt Indian citizens having 
power and endurance and self-sacrifice. 
To achieve this, undoubtedly, the process 
would be a very long and sustained one, 
but our organisation will continue to put 
forth its efforts. However, whatever it 
is able to do will more or less be symbolic, 
because education is the concern first 
of "the parents and homes and then of the 
school and whole-time institutions. 

“Balkan-ji-Bafi, at present, is able to 
do some work only for about ten or 
twelve hours spread over one whole 
month, as it is active only on Sundays, 
and that too for not more than two hours. 
Within such a short time the work that 
the organisation would be able to do, 
can just be symbolic and a directive 
type o( work. Wherever the organisation 
has a centre or a ujiit, it will do only such 
work as is necessary in the interests of 
the children, and which will be a sort 
of pointer in that direction — a pointer 
both to the parents and schools. Over 
and above all that, this organisation will, 
in short, try to supplement the home and 
school activities with a view to directing 
the childrenVemotions in a proper manner. 

“The organisation has a desire to 
start an all-India children’s volunteer 
corps in order to increase the children’s 
physical and mental efficiency. Then, it 
wants to become for the all-India child- 
ren ‘a single common platform for unity — 
cultural as well as social — irrespective 
of any class, rich or poor, any religion. 


Hindu or Muslim, any province, Maha- 
rashtra or Madras. Besides, it wishes to 
establish a children’s mutual aid centre 
in all its units. Balkan-ji-Bari aims at 
becoming an organisation whose branches 
will be ready, willing and able to solve 
any difficulty or problem facing parents, 
society or the Government, in relation 
to children. 

“The children’s own library of the 
Balkan-ji-Bari will contain all kinds of 
books meant for and relating to children. 
Its all-India children’s own museum 
will contain whatever the boys and girls 
might collect out of the hobbies or aesthe- 
tic sense, as well as things and materials 
which will interest and educate them. 
It will establish study classes on child 
psychology and on legislations regar- 
ding children of this country and also of 
other countries, and whenever necessary, 
the organisation will agitate for their 
betterment. It will try to have a net-work 
of children’s schools on idealistic lines. 
To sum up, it will establish an all-India 
children’s university. 

“In short, the Balkan-ji-Bari wishes 
to work along the lines indicated above, 
only with a view to educating children, 
as mentioned heretofore, that they may 
become patriotic and self-reliant Indian 
citizens with enough power of endurance 
and self-sacrifice for the toughest days 
that are still ahead of us. Today the organisa- 
tion does work on these lines, but on a 
very small scale, and as if negligible. 
Nonetheless, it is the Bari’s ambition 
to show that all these things are realised, 
and not only visualised.” 


Charter of the Indian Children’s Rights 
( Prepared by Balkan-ji-Bari) 

Every child in India shall have the (1) The child shall live in a free land, 

following rights which will help in his in a free atmosphere and in a free en- 
proper development and protection. vironment; every opportunicy for his all 
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round development shall be available to 
him, unhamp;;-ed by any limitations of 
caste or creed. 

(2) The child shall be provided with 
a happy home environment, free from 
fear and chastisement; he shall be ade- 
quately fed and clothed and brought up 
with love and understanding. 

(3) The child and his mother shall 
be assured proper ante-natal, natal and 
post-natal care. 

(4) The child shall receive at all stages 
of his growth up to adolescence adequate 
medical aid; his health and well-being 
shall be the prime concern of his parents 
or guardians and of the State. 

(5) The child shall receive the best 
education to which his talent entitles 


him, and education that is both liberal 
and useful, and that prepares for good 
citizenship and service; his education shall 
be a first charge on the tevenuqs of the 
State. j 

(6) The child has a right to play 
and recreation, and sufficient facilities 
for the purpose must be provided for 
him by the schools and the local autho- 
rities. 

(7) The child shall be protected by. 
legislation from exploitation in any form 
for the benefit of parents or guardians. 

(8) The child who is backward or 
defective shall be provided with special 
institutions for his care and education. 

(9) The child in the village shall 
have the same privileges and facilities 
that are assured to the city child. 


Drive to Reduce Accidents in Small Industries 


A recent survey conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Labour reveals 
that between 70 to 85 per cent of indus- 
trial accidents in the United States occur 
in small establishments (manufacturing 
plants, service industries such as laundries, 
hotels, garages, and machine shops, 
agriculture, etc.). As a result, the Division 
of Labour Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labour has launched “Operation 
Safety” in an effort to cut down an accident 
rate which in 1946 resulted in 16,500* 
deaths; 1,800 permanently totally disabled; 
93,100 permanently partially disabled; and 
1,951,700 temporarily disabled with an 
average of 17 days loss of work. Of these 
accidents, only 15 to 30 per cent occurred 
in the great industrial plants of the United 
States, which have 'long been more safety- 
conscious than*the small establishments. 


The Division of Labour Standards 
is carrying out its present programme 
through the labour commissioners of the 
various states. Assistance is also given 
to labour unions and employers, on request. 
The first part of “Operation Safety” 
includes the dissemination of information 
by means of posters and safety packets. 
These packets, prepared by the Division 
of Labour Standards and sent out each 
month, outline the duties of a safety 
committee and give step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to conduct a safety campaign. 

To make the worker safety conscious 
on his job, the Division of Labour Stan- 
dards has prepared “process flowcharts” 
for certain industries which show the flow 
of materials from the original source to the 
finished product, together with the accident 
hazards encountered in manufacturing. 
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A process flow chart made for the 
brick and tile industry of North Carolina, 
shows the causes of potential accidents 
in this field to be; boilers, explosives, 
mining, crushing, trjnsportation, hoisting, 
platforms, falling material, belts, pulleys, 
gears, stairs, ladders, hand tools, electri- 
city, dust, piling and loading. Statistics 
show that the majority of accidents are 
caused by common, not special, hazards. 

. . ^ The second part of the Division 
of Labour Standards safety programme 
is the training of state factory inspectors 
in accident prevention. Since 1936, R. P. 
Blake, senior safety engineer with the 
Division of Labour Standards, has been 
conducting training programme for these 
state inspectors. This includes four 30- 
hour courses, taken at intervals of about 
six months. The basic idea is to make the 
inspectors aware of the need for safety 
and then show them what should be done. 

Fundamental to any safety programme 
says Blake, is a review of plant accident 
records which compare the individual 
plant injury rate with the national or state 
experience ; these records are also important 


Training in 

« 

Convinced that the liberal arts college 
must assume responsibility for training its 
men and women in community leadership, 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, is offering a new course this fall 
(aut;umn) to be known as “Great Issues.” 
Designed to acquaint undergraduate stu- 
dents with the basic national and inter- 
national problems of the day, it will be 
a required course for all seniors, regardless 
of their field of specialization. 

The course itself, believed to be the 
first of its kind in a major institution of 
higher education in the United States, will 
have thfee main objectives: 


factors in finding the source and cost 
of injuries. In many stnall establishments, 
however, accident records are incomplete 
or not kept at all. State factory inspectors 
can point out the need for such records 
and advise on their preparation. 

The low percentage of accidents in 
big industry is accounted for chiefly 
by the work of the National Safety Council, 
which was formed in 1913 by a number of 
large manufacturing plants in the United 
States following the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation legislation. It is now 
realized that if small establishments are 
to cut down their high accident percentages, 
a safety programme must be initiated 
through state inspectors and through volun- 
tary co-operation on the part of employers 
and employees. 

The effectiveness of “Operation 
Safety” is being proved already by requests 
from numerous states for special studies 
of small industries in their respective 
sections. The Division of Labour Standards 
will continue to aid in this national pro- 
blem of lowering industrial accident rate 
to the irreducible minimum. 


Leadership 

(1) A common intellectual expe- 
rience will be given to all seniors, 
regardless of their major field; 

(2) An attempt will be made to 
bridge the gap between adult 
and undergraduate education ; 
and 

(3) It will endeavour to give the 
students an understanding of 
the basic issues confronting pre- 
sent-day society. 

To accomplish these objectives, the 
course has been set up in a new manner, 
without regard for traditional college rules. 
Basically it consists of three sessions 
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each week. One morning all the students 
will meet in the college auditorium (there 
is no classroom large enough to accom- 
modate them all) and will be “briefed” 
by some faculty member on the subject 
for discussion that week. At the second 
meeting, a guest lecturer will present 
his views on the topic in question, and 
at the next session, the students, led by 
the college president or a guest speaker, 
will discuss, explore, analyse, and develop 
the issue. 

Apart from these lectures and dis- 
cussions, each student will also be expected 
to work on some project in connection 
with the course. Present plans envisage 
division of the students into 20 or 25 
small groups, to each of which will be 
assigned a specific problem. 

The text-book for the course will 
be the newspaper. Each senior will be 
expected to subscribe to one of the major 
New York dailies, and will be asked 
to read it each day, attempting to evaluate 
and interpret the news. As a further 
aid to students in understanding the press, 
a “public affairs laboratory” will be 
established in the college library. It will 
be equipped with newspapers, magazines 
and periodicals of all sorts that provide 
factual material or expression of opinion 
on national and international issues of 
current significance. The students will 
be expected and required to make ex- 
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tensive use of this “laboratory” as part 
of their course work. 

Although a new issue or problem 
will be presented to the stuHents each week, 
these will be phases o^ one of the six nuiin 
sections into which the course is divided. 
The first deals with newspapers and with 
introductory discussion about what a 
“great issue” actually is. Next will come 
a series of lectures on “Modern Man's 
Political Loyalties,” followed by a third 
section called “The Scientific Revolution”* 
which will stress the sudden emergence 
of the atomic age. Next will be discussion 
of international aspects of world peace, 
followed by a series of discussions on U. S. 
aspects of the same subject. The sixth and 
final section of the course is called “What 
Values for Modern Man.” Here, after 
having studied some of the urgent issues 
confronting mankind today, the students 
will get to the basic “whys” of these 
issues and study the moral and 'ethical 
values underlying U. S. culture. 

The course has attracted considerable 
attention in many parts of the country. 
It is frankly experimental, but as the 
New York Times education editor writes: 
“If the students learn how to read the 
newspapers intelligently, if they get an 
understanding of the serious issues con- 
fronting the world, and at the same time 
if they become better citizens, the ‘Great 
Issues’ course will have fully proved 
its worth.” 


Infant. Schools 


It has been fully realized in most 
countries in Europe and America that the 
nursery or infants’ school has an impor- 
tant part to play in the educational system. 
Extremely efficient systems of kindergarten 
and nurseries have, therefore, been evolved 
there. With a vie^ to meeting this defi- 
ciency in th^ Dominions, His Exalted 


Highness’ Government have sanctioned 
a scheme designed to provide a ms^chinery 
for proper sensory training of infants, 
the promotion of their self-expression, 
community living and companionship in 
a carefully controlled environment. As 
the scheme is mainly concerned with the 
pre-primary education stage and as teachers 
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for the schooling of infants" have neces- 
sarily got to be women who alone possess 
the requisite sympathy and knowledge 
of child'Sature, It aims at training teachers 
specially for this f stage of education. 
The scheme has been divided into two 
stages of seven years each, and it is proposed 
to have 140 trained teachers at the end of 
the first stage. It is expected they will be 
able to handle 4,200 children in model 
schools which will be established at sui- 
“table centres in the Dominions. In the 


14th year — ^the last year of the second 
stage — 560 women teachers will be avai- 
lable to teach 16,800 children. The expendi- 
ture at the end of the seventh year, includ- 
ing the cost of training teachers, is estimated 
at 1.76 lakhs and in the fourteenth year 
at 6.80 lakhs. The cost of training a teacher 
works out at Rs. 500/- per year and the 
per capita cost of instruction is estimated 
at Rs. 30/-. — New Hyderabad, Vol. 1, 

No. 9, p. 11 (August, 1947). 


Social Security 


In his fifth lecture on ‘ ‘Social Security”, 
in the Perin Memorial Series, Prof. Kirkaldy 
said that mankind in the present century 
had more than its share of adventure 
and that the cry today was for security. 
The need of the time was to combine 
security with initjative but the problem 
was to arouse a form of collective initiative 
within every country so that the nation 
as a whole might enjoy social security. 

In the striving after social security 
it was possible to distinguish three main 
competitors who made provision against 
the vicissitudes and misfortunes of indus- 
trial life, namely, the worker, the employer 
and the State; the modern tendency 
however was towards co-operation between 
these three partners but the control and 
direction seemed to have gone to a generous, 
paternalistic and all providing State. While 
such a movement of emphasis was pro- 
bably inevitable and possibly desirable, 
one could not forget the f^undamental 
truth that the State could only redistribute 
wealth and that the efforts of those engaged 
in industry could alone create it. 

Speaking of the origins of social 
security, the Professor referred to private 
and teli^ous charity as the earliest form 


of relief of need. The second stage of deve- 
lopment was that of State relief or Poor 
Law Relief which was probably an early 
sign of the awakening of the social con- 
science in most countries. It was 
however a desire for something more 
palatable than state relief that led to the 
formation of mutual insurance associa- 
tions, endeavouring in a humble way at 
the cost of a few pence per week to make 
some provision against the manifold 
hazards of an industrial life. Such informal 
associations developed in some cases into 
trade unions the most notable example 
of which was the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, formed in 1850. This New 
Model Unionism as it was called was 
however eclipsed by the New Unionism 
in the 1890’s which placed less emphasis 
on friendly society and benefit activities 
and which, though it benefited by the 
lessons of efficient administration which 
the New Model Unionism had taught, 
was its antithesis in most matters of policy. 
It sought to organise the masses; its creed 
was the solidarity of the working class 
and it believed in political action and that 
social security represented ‘ ‘duties and 
responsibilities that only the State or the 
whole community can discharge.” 
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The first steps in State action towards 
social security were, strangely enough 
taken, not at the expense of the State 
and not as a ccKjperative effort on the 
part of the State and industry but as 
the sole and direct charge of the employer, 
e. g., the Employers’ Liability Act of 
1880 and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897. A new conception of 
social security appeared for tlie first 
time in Britain in 1908 — social security 
provided at the sole cost of the State — 
in the form of old age pensions, followed 
by the legislation in 1911 which provided 
at the joint expense of the State, employer 
and the employed. National Health Insu- 
rance Disablement and Maternity Cash 
benefits, and the Employment Insurance 
to about million workers in indus- 
tries of specially fluctuating employment. 

Little purpose would be served by a 
detailed description of the steps by which 
this system developed to a stage when 
the whole of the industrial, commercial 
and agricultural employed population was 
covered by a variety of schemes as this 
whole body of social security legislation 
which had grown up piecemeal and unco- 
ordinated had been or was about to be 
replaced by a still more comprehensive 
system which was comprised within for 
Acts of Parliament — the Family Allowances 
Act (1945), the National Insurance Act 
(1946), the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act (1946), and the National 
Health Services Act (1946). 

Minimum standards of existence. — ^The. 
main principle underlying the new scheme 
was that of the national minimum; a 
new conception of the duty of the State 
to provide a minimum standard adequate 
for reasonable and self-respecting existence 
in childhood and old age, in sickness 
and health, in emjjloyment and unemploy- 
ment. It was ^Iso based on the economic 
argument that increased production alone 


would not aholish want unless purchasing 
power was maintained and this could 
be done only through jocial insurance 
which not only redistributed wAlrh bet- 
ween different period! of a worker’s life 
but also between different classes. 

As a measure of the growth of social 
security the following figures might be 
of interest. In 1901 the State spent £4 
millions on social security measures, and 
in 1939 €303 millions. Under the new. 
scheme the cost to the State was estimated 
to be £747 millions in 1948, and £1016 
millions in 1978. Of these £747 millions 
and £1016 millions, the State would 
contribute £375 millions and £646 millions 
respectively leaving for division between 
employers and workers in each period 
some £370 millions. 

Social security was clearly an objec- 
tive of the working man but did not 
in itself contain the elements of incentive 
necessary for its achievement. In any 
highly developed form it was therefore 
suitable only for a society which by the 
education of its people or by some other 
means had been able to develop a collec- 
tive social conscience. But even if a com- 
plete system of social security could not 
be provided, there were certain priorities 
which might provide a guide to its employ- 
ment, humanitarian and productive, e. g., 
relief of destitution, old age provision, 
etc. 

Concluding, Prof. Kirkaldy said : ‘ ‘The 
aim of those who contemplate a system 
of social security should be to establish an 
order of priority best suited to meet die 
needs of the country concerned, to provide 
not merely future liabilities but to develop 
future assets and so to build the founda- 
tions of a structure on which future 
advance can be made towards the pinnacles 
of refinement of freedom from want. — Tisco 
Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. ,61 — 63 
(March, 1947). 
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OceuPATioNAi, Disease in Review 


The Minister of National Insurance 
has appointed a* committee' to review the 
policy adopted in scheduling occupational 
diseases under the 4c^orkmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts and to advise on the selection 
of diseases for insurance under the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act. This 
Act came on the statute book in 1946 
and will become operative during 1948, 
’although the appointed day has not yet 
been announced. It will replace the present 
system of compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, which will 
be repealed. The principle of listing, 
or scheduling, occupational diseases is 
to be retained, and under the new Act 
they will be known as “prescribed” 
diseases. “A disease may be prescribed... 
if the Minister is satisfied that it ought 
to be treated, having regard to its causes 
and incidence... as a risk of their (insured 
persons’) occupatf.)ns and not as a risk 
common to all persons; and it is such 
that, in the absence of special circumstances, 
the attribution of particular cases to the 
nature of the employment can be estab- 
lished or presumed with reasonable cer- 
tainty.” The Minister must decide at an 
early date which diseases are to be included 
within this definition, and so he has 
set up this committee to advise him. 

The first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act became law in 1898. Its importance 
in industrial legislation was soon evident, 
and its provisions were widened in the 
Act of 1906, particularly in regard to occu- 
pational diseases. The Third Schedule ap- 
pended’to this Act specified six conditions 
for which the worker could claim com- 
pensation: mercury, lead, phosphorus, and 
arsenic poisoning, anthrax, and ankylos- 


tomiasis in miners. It was realized almost 
immediately that there were other diseases 
which could be added to the Schedule, 
so in August, 1906, the Home Secretary 
set up a committee ‘ ‘to inquire and report 
what diseases and injuries, other than 
injuries by accident due to industrial 
occupation, were distinguishable as such, 
and could properly be added to the diseases 
for which compensation was paid under the 
^'orkmen’s Compensation Acts.” This 
committee had Mr. Herbert Samuel, M. P., 
now Viscount Samuel, as chairman. The 
two medical members were the Regius 
Professor of Physic at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and the Medical Inspector of 
Factories — ^at that time there was only one 
medical inspector. The committee took 
evidence at forty-one sittings in London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Swansea, Glas- 
gow, and other industrial cities; it visited 
many factories; and the medical members 
examined a number of workers. Before 
any disease was scheduled the committee 
applied three tests: Was it outside the 
category of accidents and diseases already 
covered by the Act? Did it incapacitate 
from work for more than one week (the 
minimum period for which compensation 
was payable)? Was it so specific that the 
causation of the disease or injury by the 
employment could be established in indivi- 
dual cases ? The result was that some 
sixteen diseases were added to the Schedule, 
thus enlarging the list to twenty-two 
in all. Conditions such as poisoning 
from carbon monoxide, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, sodium cyanide, and potassium chlo- 
rate, as well as “brass-founders’ ague,” 
mange, and bottle-makers’ cataract, while 
fully investigated by the committee, were 
not included. 


1 Members of the Committee are Judge E. T. Dale, chairman, with Sir R. R. Bannatyne, Mr. S. 
Chapman* Mr. C. R. Dale, Dr. J. Vaughan Jones, Prof. R. E. Lane, Dr. E. R. A. Merewe her, Mr. H. M. 
Piper, Mr. F. Sdlwell, Dr. A. L. Winner, and Mr. F. K. Forrester, secretary. 
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By 1946 the scheduled diseases^ had 
gradually increased *to forty-four, largely 
on the advice of the Factory Department,^ 
and included “cataract in glass-workers.’’ 
Silicosis, asbestosis, and the condition 
of the lungs known as dust reticulation 
are not scheduled under the Act in the 
ordinary way, but power has in the past 
been given to the Minister to make special 
schemes for the compensation of workers 
employed in specified industries or pro- 
cesses who contract one of these diseases 
as a result of their employment. A number 
of schemes have been drawn up — for 
example, the Refractories Industries (Sili- 
cosis) Scheme, the Metal Grinding Indus- 
tries (Silicosis) Scheme, the Various Indus- 
tries (Silicosis) Scheme, and so on. Here, 
surely, is an opportunity for the new 
committee to do some tidying up, parti- 
cularly in linking diseases with industrial 
processes. In the new Act, as in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, there is mention 
of the pneumoconioses. Dust reticulation, 
however, is mentioned for the first time. 

The Industrial Injuries Act has other 
implications, some of which were discussed 
by Stewart^ when the Bill was being debated. 
In establishing a claim for compensation 
‘the present procedure is for the worker 
said to be suffering from a scheduled 
disease, say dermatitis, to be examined 
by the examining surgeon. He then receives 
a certificate stating that he is, or is not, 
suffering from the disease. Appeal from 
this decision, by the man or his union, 
or by the firm through its insurance • 
company, is to a single medical referee, 
whose decision is final. Neither of these 
procedures is to be retained. Medical 
boards and appeal tribunals are to be set 


up instead. Wisely, the Act allows questions 
as to temporary disablement to be referred 
to a single medical practitioner appointed by 
the Minister, instead of to a medical board. 
But no one doctor can, as in the past, 
be both judge and jury. This is fairer 
to the worker and to the medical 
profession. 

Another important change is that 
payments will be made by the Ministry 
of National Insurance from a fund contri-, 
buted by workmen, employers, and tile 
State. Private insurance in this respect 
will cease, as will much of the work done 
now by doctors on behalf of insurance 
companies. The fund will normally have 
an annual income of over £25,000,000,® 
and the number of persons employed in 
industry and covered by the Act, but not 
necessarily at much risk, is over 18,000,000. 
Benefits are of two types: (a) an injury 
allowance payable for 26 weeks ;,(&) a 
disablement pension payable when the 
man continues to be incapable of work 
after this period. Future compensation 
will be based not on loss of earning power 
but on the character of the injury; the 
loss of a finger may leave the earning 
power of one man unimpared but seriously 
interfere with the earning power of another, 
yet both will receive the same allowance 
or pension. 

An important issue is raised when the 
rates of benefit under this Act are compared 
with those under the new National Insu- 
rance Act. Persons suffering from injupies 
and diseases arising out of their employ- 
ment will receive somewhat higher rates 
of benefit than individuals disabled 
by conditions which have no? been 
“prescribed.” The fact that there is a 


2 Memorandum on the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1925-45. H.M.S.O. 1946. 

3 Annual Report of^the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1932, p. 53. H.M.S.O. 1933. 

4 British Medigal Journal, 1946, 1, 561. 

5 Ministry of Labour Qazette, 1947, 55, 77, 
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difference may give rise to abuse. The 
sick worker, comparing the two schemes, 
may try to obtain the more favourable 
return for his contributions by claiming 
that his disability was caused by his 
work; or he may try^to prolong his absence 
beyond the 26-week period and thus 
qualify for a pension. This will no doubt 
exercise the minds of the new committee 
and particularly its medical members, to 
whom the problems of certification are 
#w^l-known. When it appears that a man’s 
disability may have been caused by his 
occupation, a feeling of resentment against 
his work and his employer is not infre- 
quently created. This may retard cure and 
prolong incapacity periods. If a disability 
is regarded as not due to work (involv- 
ing perhaps only 10s. a week less in 
benefit) the man is often readier to return 
to his job, and psychological disturbances 
do not arise. This is one cogent reason 
for asking the committee to go carefully 
before it adds to*the list. ‘‘Aggravation” 
clauses which the trade unions may press 
for should also be opposed, not necessarily 
for highly technical or legal reasons but 
in the direct interest of the workers. 


On both sociological and economic 
grounds, however, the new Act is, on the 
face of it, a more satisfying document 
than the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
For one thing, it deals with prevention, 
hopefully perhaps, but the fact remains 
that it creates hope, and it appears to be 
constructive. Section 73 states that the 
Minister may promote research into the 
causes, incidence, and prevention of indus- 
trial accidents, injuries, and disease; he 
may himself employ persons to do this 
or help other workers financially. Judg- 
ment will be suspended until there is 
evidence of practical implementation of 
this part of the Act. For example, what 
is to be the link with the Medical 
Research Council ? Clearly, however, 
the country cannot afford to pay out 
vast money benefits without the closest 
scrutiny of methods of preventing 
injury and disease. The worker, now 
a partner in the payment of contributions 
as well as a potential recipient of benefits, 
must become as eager a scrutineer as, 
no doubt, will be the officials of the new 
Ministry of National Insurance . — British 
Medical Journal, May 17, 1947, p. 686. 


Sex Life of Prisoners 


Admittedly, individuals have certain 
basic needs, physical, economic and psycho- 
logical. To meet them, society is organised. 
Society, however, does not recognise that 
those who break its laws have also these 
needs, though it is now known that these 
so-called criminals are not wholly respon- 
sible for their actions, A part of the blame 
must bf accepted by society itself. 

No thought is given to the fact that the 
needs of an individual do not disappear 
with his segregation in gaol, which only 
means that he is moved from one social 
system to a still more defective system. 


The life of a prisoner, in New South 
Wales for instance, means that he spends 
17 hours a day alone in a cell. The prisoner 
eats alone, his visitors are seen through 
a grille or at best in a room supervised 
by a warder. Thus all that tends to make 
him human is not only lacking but is 
definitely ruled out. This is because of the 
assumption that an individual who commits 
a crime deserves only punishment. Public 
opinion educated by psychiatrists and 
psychologists is slowly moving towards 
a greater understanding of Man, including 
the criminal. It is now 2 ldmitted that he is 
often “driven” to anti-social actions, 
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without himself knojving why. Yet, existing 
laws lack this understanding, so also ad- 
ministration in all fields. 

Among the basic needs of man, the 
most important and the one that affects 
his unconscious is sexual fulfilment, which 
is entirely ignored as far as a prisoner is 
concerned, along with his other needs. 
This results in frustration, resentment and 
exasperation. A psychological tension is 
created which, within prison walls, quickly 
grows and expresses itself in sex per- 
versions such as masturbation and 
homosexuality. Emotional instability is 
heightened in this sex permeated atmos- 
phere and emotional instability is one of 
the major causes of crime. Lack of under- 
standing of this fundamental fact on the 
part of the authorities, who with the 
prisoners regard sex as shameful, con- 
tributes to this atmosphere. 

To remedy this state of affairs, the 
reforms usually suggested arc, shorter 
hours spent in cells, better food and more 
recreational facilities. These will help only 
in a minor way to solve the problem. The 
most essential reform, especially for the 
long-term prisoner, should be to have 
.his important basic need, sex expression. 


fulfilled. This could be done by allowing the 
prisoner to meet his marriage partner 
occasionally. It should be rernembered 
tliat sex deprivation affects also the partner 
outside the gaol whef often forms other 
ties, thus further embittering the prisoner. 

This concession would not only benefit 
the prisoner (for it is certain that good 
treatment makes better men where bad treat- 
ment makes worse), but eventually soci^ty^ 
would regain a citizen fitted to the world 
outside. It may be conceded that this 
privilege has to be earned and is to be 
granted only to those who would be pre- 
pared to co-operate in a scheme of rehabi- 
litation. Such consideration may be 
construed as a tolerance of sin, if not an 
encouragement, but is it paradoxical to 
state that the worse a man appears to be, 
the better we should treat him ? U.S.S.R. 
has experimented on these lines with good 
results. For this, the •unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of baneful traditions and customs 
prevalent even today must die. 

What man is we know — what he can 
be we can only surmise. — Irene Speight 
in Marriage Hygiene, Second Series, Vol. I, 
No. 1 (August, 1947). 


All India Conference of Social Work 


If family is the root of society, society 
and social regard have been the sustainers 
of the family. In fact the human family 
would not be possible without the socialised* 
instincts of man and woman, the father 
and mother. That is why social work, the 
quintessence of which is mutual help 
and sympathy^ or fellow-feeling, is universal 
to mankind. It was a rare phenomenon in 
very primitive society that the aged and 
disabled were mercifully put to sleep as 
among the ancient Eskimo, or the dead or 
dying were abandoned as among some 
12 


African tribes. Even these apparently un- 
social acts were carried out with due 
ceremony and they were impelled notJ^ by 
selfish motives but by an idea of preserving 
social well-being, and the larger interests 
of the clan or tribe as a whole. The ^partan 
weakling was sacrificed in order that as 
an adult he may not be a burden to society. 

From these ancient, inchoate attempts 
of primitive man at social health and 
well-being to the present day s>«tematic 
and scientific measures of states at com- 
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prehensivc social security fcjr all their 
members is a very far cry. The intervening 
period ^ives us* glimpses of rnan\s conti' 
nuous struggle to civilize and socialize 
himself, the one fentral thread running 
through all these activities being to achieve 
the greatest good of the greatest number 
by ways, which lie considered appro- 
priate according to the spirit of changing 
times. 

•’The soldier, politician and demagogue 
has lead him one way, the thinker, reformer, 
.saint and prophet has beckoned him to 
another, (^ne can have little doubt that 
the humanitarian in him will triumph 
in the end. For, human civilisation, inspite 
of some of its strange developments, is 
essentially based on the social instincts 
of man. In peace time, social virtues of 
helping the aged and weak, relieving the 
sick jnd suffering, looking after the 
cripple were prac^rised daily as a matter 
of unconscious routine, but it was during 
the first big wars that the need of organised 
social work was felt for the relief of the 
wounded, maimed and crippled soldier, 
for helping the widow, mother or children 
of the dead one, for assisting those who 
had suffered loss owing to destruction 
of their fields or liouses by fire, flood or 
looting. 

It is this systematic and oi'ganised 
effort at relieving human suffering and 
rehabilitating the handicapped man, woman 
and child that goes today by the name 
of social work. Largely attempted and 
organised in earlier times by private 
philanthropy or religious orders, with 
solitary exceptions as of the Elizabethan 
Poor Law, today social work touches 
civilised society at so many points that it can 
no longer be confined to private effort. In 
feudal society, the individual in distress 
was laigely looked after by his guild, 
group or feudal lord. The Industrial 


Revolution, however,, brought its own 
problems arising out of the rapid disinte- 
gration of family and group life. The 
herding together of vast numbers of 
unorganised individuals in large towns 
and cities created socio-economic pro- 
blems that defied individual effort and 
required handling on an organised, civic 
or national scale. 

Thus began civic and state responsi- 
bility for the alleviation of distress of the 
varieties of handicapped and maladjusted 
in what is now a highly complex social 
fabric in densely populated urban and indus- 
trialized areas. In this field, Germany 
led the European countries in the beginning 
of the twentieth century, with her famous 
Elberfeld system of state social services, 
based with characteristic thoroughness on 
the smallest organised unit, the parish 
with its citizen almoners. Great Britain, 
however, followed fast with her Charity 
Organisation Societies and family case 
work. Today she is in a position to in- 
augurate social services of vast magnitude 
and seriously discuss the Beveridge plan 
of nation-wide social security. Smaller 
European countries like Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, however, have 
shown the way to a balanced socialized 
economy wherein the individual is free 
from wants and fear of insecurity, and the 
jarring contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
luxurious superfluity and elementary want 
have been largely abolished. The quality 
and extent of the nation-wide social services 
bf these smaller but closely knit countries 
arc a measure of the level of their human 
civilization. 

In an age of industrialism, with the 
tremendously heightened mobility of labour 
and disruption of group life, social work 
is no longer considered an act of charity 
but an act of social juscicc, readjustment 
and necessary rehabilitation of the handL 
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capped individuals and families reduced 
to straitened circumstances often for 
reasons beyond their control. It is because 
of the recognition of this fundamental 
right of every honest citizen to the decen- 
cies of life that public assistance in Europe, 
America and a good many oriental coun- 
tries has assumed the form of social 
legislation as witnessed in Health and 
Unemployment Insurance, Maternity Bene- 
fits, Old Age and Widows Pensions, Orphan 
and Children’s Acts, Juvenile Deliiuiuency, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Factory Acts, 
etc. 

This vast state legislation has liad 
its repercussions on the educational system 
and the status and training of the social 
worker. There are courses for degrees, 
diplomas and certificates for thec^retical 
and practical training in almost every 
Western university, and both the voluntary 
and paid social workers take one or the 
other course of training. Social Work 
is no longer considered the perquisite 
or pastime of the rich and leisured class. 
The complex problems of the physically, 
mentally, morally and economically handi- 
capped demand expert care and attention, 
which only trained workers can give. 
It is now well-realized that mere zeal 
and sympathy, however exuberant, are 
not enough. For the rehabilitation of the 
variously handicapped, besides the virtues 
of sympathy, aptitude, patience and kind- 
ness, tact, training, accumulated experience 
of case-work and a thorough understanding 
of the background of society and the 
victims of maladjustment are necessary. 

India, with so much distress among 
her vast population, owing to poverty, 
illiteracy, unfavourable social customs and 
traditions, can so far boast of only one 
such institution for the training of social 
workers, viz-^ Th5 Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, founded by that farsighted house 


of pioneers 9 f various industrial and scien-* 
title undertakings in our land. And yet 
India is a country, where welfare work 
is needed on a grand scale, because of the 
social, economic and cultural backward- 
ness of millions of Hbr peoples. Whereas 
charity and social service have been 
held in high esteem in India from times 
immemorial, as can be instanced in her 
Qram PanchayctSy SaduiraCs Maths, Musa- 
farkhanaSy Lan^arkhanaSy Dharmashalasy 
giving of alms, feeding of beggars, Sadiit«r' 
and FakirSy systematic social vservice of an 
organised nature is hardly fifty years old. 
Social reform is older, but it dealt more 
with harmful socio-religious customs and 
traditions rather than the systematic re- 
moval of social distress. The Indian 
National Social Conference started dea- 
ling with problems of social reform under 
the guidance of the late Mr. justice M. C. 
Ranade as early as 1889 and held its annual 
sessions almost for thirty-five yearS. 

Institutions for true social work, how- 
ever, came into being later in the form 
of Seva Sadans, Seva Samitis and Social 
Service Leagues, which gradually came to 
be established all over the country. It 
was in 1916 when the Indian National 
Congress met in Lucknow, that the idea 
of starting an All India Organisation of 
Social Workers was first conceived at the 
suggestion of Dr. D. N. Maitra, founder 
of the Bengal Social Service League. 
Accordingly, the first Social Service Con- 
ference was held at Calcutta in December 
1917 simultaneously with the session of 
the Indian National Congress ; and its 
first president was no other than the 
Architect of India’s Freedom, ^nd one 
of the greatest social workers India has 
produced, Mahatma Gandhi. The second 
session was held in 1918 at Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

The continuity of the Conference 
was however broken thereafter and efforts 
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were again made at the third Social Service 
Conference in Madras in 1922 to revive 
the All India Organisation. The fourth 
session ^as heft! in December 1923 in 
Bombay with Sir Lallubhai Shamaldas 
as the Chairman of tlie Executive Commit^ 
tec and Dr. Mrs. Annie Beasant as the 
President. The All India Conference seems 
to have again met with mishap and in 
subsequent years only provincial con- 
ferences were held in Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay and other places. The founding 
of the Servants of India Society by the 
late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale was an 
effort to built up a country-wide network 
of social service with a devoted band of 
workers dedicating their lives to the 
service of the distressed, downtrodden, 
handicapped and maladjusted. 

On the eve of India’s independence, 
it was therefore a happy move on the 
part of the Alumni Association of the 
Tata Institute of J^ocial Sciences to have 
called a meeting of various social wel- 
fare agencies in the city of Bombay to 
organise an All India Conference of Social 
Work. The meeting readily recognised 
the value of such a Conference, so that 
social workers doing field work in various 
spheres may be brought together to dis- 
cuss their common problems and exchange 
their varied experiences, leading to mutual 
advantage and improvement of their work 
and technique. 

The Conference has another laudable 
objective in view, and that is to explore 
the possibilities of establishing on a per- 
manent footing an All India Conference 
of Social Work, so as to help in co-ordina- 
ting welfare work affecting the peoples 
of India, give advice and guidance, and 
act as a clearing house of information. 
It can hardly be denied that such co-ordina- 
tion and helpful guidance both to state 
social Services and private charity and 


philanthropy are long overdue in our 
country, where scattered individualistic 
efforts are at times doing great harm to 
the healthy sections of society by mis- 
guided or sentimental charity and philan- 
thropy — of which there is more than 
a fair amount prevalent in our country. 
In the words of that wise Irish Sage, 
George Bernard Shaw : 

‘The virtues that feed on suffering 
are very questionable virtues. 
There are people who positively 
wallow in hospitals and chari- 
table societies and relief funds 
and the like, yet who, if the 
need for their charitable exer- 
cises were removed, could spend 
their energy to great advantage 
in improving their own 
manners and learning their own 
business. I’here will always be 
plenty of need in the world 
for kindness ; but it should 
not be wasted on preventable 
starvation and disease. Keeping 
such horrors in existence for 
the sake of exercising our sym- 
pathies is like setting our houses 
on fire to exercise the vigour 
and daring of our fire brigades. 
It is the people who hate 
poverty, not those who 
sympathise with it, who will 
put an end to it. Almsgiving, 
though it cannot be stopped 
at present, as without it we 
. should have hunger riots, and 

possibly revolution, is an evil.’’ 
It is also well-known that enlightened 
co-operation and co-ordination can effect 
saving, prevent overlapping gnd wasted or 
reduplicated effort. 

Obviously, it is neither possible nor 
wise to deal with all the problems affecting 
the varieties of handicapped and mal- 
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adjusted in a Conference like this. It 
has therefore been decided to focus 
the attention of the delegates on the 
following subjects: 

1. State and Social Services. 

2. Community Organization and 
Rehabilitation. 

3. Family and Child Welfare Ser- 
vices. 

4. Youth Organizations. 

5. Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped and the Maladjusted. 

6. Private Philanthropy and Social 
Welfare. 

7. Co-operation between Social 
Welfare Agencies and Co-ordi- 
nation of Social Work. 

8. Training and Equipment 
of the Social Worker. 

It is not the purpose of the Conference 
to make it a speech-making or resolution- 
passing venue, which is a danger for such 
Conferences. Experts or workers acquainted 
with each specialized subject will, therefore, 
be invited to take part in the discussions, 
which should substantially contribute to 
the knowledge of the subject. The agreed 
viewpoints and conclusions arrived at 


in the Sectiopial Meetings will be brought 
up in the form of Sectional Reports before 
the Plenary Sessions of the Conference 
for adoption. 

It is a happy augury for the Conference 
that the Hon’ble Prime Minister Mr. 
B. G. Kher, an indefatigable social worker 
and the premier public servant of the 
Province, has very kindly accepted the 
Organisers’ invitation to inaugurate the 
Conference, which will be held in BomBky 
at the Sunderbai Hall from 6th to 9th 
November. Accredited social welfare 
agencies or institutions can send a maxi- 
mum of five delegates each and individuals 
actively associated with social work can 
join as visitors on payment of Rs. 10/-. 

At a time that our country’s energies 
are being bent unitedly towards creative 
and constructive work for the* socio- 
economic, educationett and cultural 
amelioration of the masses, it is hoped 
the Conference will fulfil a useful purpose 
in giving a much needed lead to social 
workers in the systematic and scientific 
handling of India’s many social ills and 
problems and all those engaged in such 
work will participate in it to make it a 
success.— A Broadcast talk over the Bombay 
station of the All India Radio, by Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara, Qeneral Secretary of the All Irtdia 
Conference of Social Work. 


Tata Institute News 


Late Sir Bomanji Wadia. — It is with 
deep regret that we record the death 
of Sir Bomanji Wadia, Member of the 
Governing ^ard of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, ex-judge of the Bombay 
High Court and ex-Vice-chancellor of the 
Bombay Univefsity on the morning 
of Sunday, 'August the 17th, 1947. 


Sir Bomanji was well-known for his 
erudition and scholarly attainments. He 
was a good judge who imparted a fouch of 
refinement and culture to everything he 
did on the bench. As Vice-chancellor of 
the Bombay University, he was responsible 
for several reforms. A condolence resolu- 
tion mourning the death of Sir •Bomanji 
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and expressing its deep and heartfelt 
sympathy with the bereaved family, was 
passed by the Faculty at its meeting held 
oi\ September the 6th, 1947. 

lonely Kiounthattens visit . — Her Excel- 
lency Lady Mountbatten \'isited the Insti- 
tute on Monday, August the 18th, 1947. 
She was received by Sir Sorab Saklatvala, 
Chairman of the Governing Board who 
introduced to Her Excellency the Director 
and Members of the Faculty. 'Fhe party 
'th^n listened to Dv. Kumarappa who 
explained the work ol the Institute 
and its future plans of expansion. 


Class of 

Ahmed, (Miss) A. K. 

B. A., Lucknow University, 1946 
LncknoiVy U. P. 

Ahmed, M. R, 

B. A., Aligarh University, 1947 
Benares, LJ. P. ^ 

Baliga, V. P. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1945 
North Kanara, Bombay ProiHncc 

Bakthavatsalam, V. R. 

M. A., Madras University, 1946 
Salcin, Madras Province 

Bhatia, (Miss} S. 

B.A., Punjab University, 1947 
Lahore, Punjab 

Bhatt, N. N. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Bhavjut gar , B huvnagi ir State . 

Bose, B. K. 

B. Sc., Patna Uniwrsity, 1943 
Ranchi, Bihar 
♦Daftary, (Miss) N. R. 

Bombay City 
Dalai, (Miss) I. P. 

B. A., Bombay Univorsitvs 1947 
Bombay City 

♦Certaficate student. 


Her Excellency wrote to Sir Sorab 
and Dr. Kumarappa expressing her 
appreciation of the work done by the 
Institute. 

Students' Union. — Mr. T. Gopalakrishna 
Rao (Class ’48) has been elected President 
and Mr. V. P. Baliga (Class ’49) General 
Secretary of the Union. Mr. N. C. Biligiri 
Rangiah (Class '48), Miss B. M. Roovala 
(Class ’48) and Mr. B. H. Warden (Class 
’49) arc the other members of the Executive 
Committee for the first term of the acade- 
mic year 1947-48. 


1947 49. 

Dastur, (Miss) S. F. 

B. A., Nagpur University, 1946 
Naglnir, C. P. 

Deshpande, (Mrs.) I. V. 

G. A., Indian Women’s University, 1939 
Poona, Bombay Province 

Dhopeshwarkar, V. H. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 
Bombay City 

Dias, (Miss) V\ M. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Santa-CruZy Qoa 

Gandhi, (Miss) F. R. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 
Biilsar, Bombay Province 

Gokhale, S. D. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1946 
Poona, Bombay Province 

Hadi, M. A. 

B. A., Osmania Univ'ersity, 1945 
M. A., „ „ 1947 

Aurangabad, Hyderabad State (Dn.) 

Jebaraj, (Rev.) A. G. 

B. A., Madras University, 1927 
B. D., Serampore University, 1933 
Palarncottah, Madras Province 
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Joshi, (Miss) S. M. , 

B* A., Bombay University, 1942 
B. T., „ „ 1947 

Poona, Bombay Province 

Kalle, (Miss) L R. 

B. A., Bombay University, UM7 
A hmednagaVy Bombay Provi ncc 

Kanal, (Miss) U. R. 

B. A.. Punjab University, 1943 
M. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Ferozepore, Pi injab 

Kidwai, S, A. 

B. A., Lucknow University, 1946 
Hyderabad City, Hyderabad State (Dn.) 

Kuruwa, U. J. 

B. A., Bombay University, 1947 
Bombay City 

Mathur, A, S» 

B. A., Agra University, 1943 
M. A., „ „ 1945 

Shikohabadf U, P, 

Muthuvenkataraman, K. 

Antya Diploma, Viswa Bharati, 1947 
j Madura, Madras Province 

Nargundkar, (Miss) S. H. 

B. A., Nagpur University, 1942 
Nagpur, C, P. 


Students — Pas 

Mr. Ahmed, F. M. (*47) has joined' 
the Office of the Adviser for Tribes and 
Backward Communities, Hyderabad (Dn.), 
as Social Service Officer. 

Mr. Aniinthanarayanan, P. S. (’40) 
has returned to India after successfully 
completing his studies at the University 
of Toronto. ^ 

♦Ccrtificfttc Student 


Naimuddin, Ivl. 

B. A., Delhi University, 1944 
M* A., ,, ,, 1946 

Delhi 

Nizamuddin, S. 

B. A., Osmania University, 1946 
Hyderabad City, Hyderabad State (Dn,) 

Permar, (Miss) K. 

B. A., Delhi University, 1946 
Delhi 

PurkayawStha, D. L. 

B. A., Calcutta University, 1945 
Kari mganj , A ssam 

Razavi, S. A. H. 

B. A., Osmania University, 1944 
Hyderabad City, Hyderabad State (Dru) 

Sharma, V. 

B. A., Punjab University, 1944 
Lyallpur, Punjab 

Thangavelu, (Miss) R. • 

B. A., Madras University, 1944 
Coonoor, Madras Presidency 

Vaidya, (Miss) K. M. 

B. A., Nagpur University, 1942 
M. A., „ „ 1945 

B. Music, Bhatkhande University of Indian 
Music, Lucknow, 1944 
Nagpur, C. P. 

^Warden, B. H. 

Bombay City 


AND Present 

• 

Miss Anklesaria, R. P. (’47) has been 
recently added to the case work staff of 
the Central Investigation Bureau ^of the 
Liaison Committee for Parsi Charity 
Organisation, Bombay. 

Mr. Barnabas John (’38) who until 
recently was Senior Rehabilitation Officer, 
Poona, has been appointed Assistant Secre- 
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tary to the Prohibition Bbard of the 
Government of Bombay. 

Miss Batliwala, B. M. (’47) has been 
added to the Central Investigation Bureau 
of the Liaison Comn ittee for Parsi Charity 
Organisation, Bombay, as Family Case 
Worker. 

Miss Bharucha, B. D. (’46) has been 
appointed Medical Social Worker of the 
J. J. Hospital, Bombay, in place of Miss 
.Qierai, A. F. who has accepted another post. 
Miss Bharucha is receiving training in 
this specialized field under Miss Blakey, 
Visiting Professor of Medical Social Work. 

Mr. Chatterji, B. (’45) has joined 
the staff of the Institute as Field Work 
Assistant. 

Miss Chinniah, M. (’46) has been 
appointed Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Mental Hospital, Angoda, Ceylon. 

Mr. Deodhar, L. D. (’46) is contin- 
uing his socio-economic survey of workers 
employed in the sugar industry in the 
Province of Bombay. 

Miss Desai, A. F. (’42) has resigned 
as Lady Almoner of the J. J. Hospital 
to take the position as Joint Secretary 
of the Stri Zarathosti Mandal, and the Sir 
Ratan Tata Industrial Institute Bombay. 

Mr. Dighe, K. G. (’42) formerly 
Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, has now been promoted 
to the position of Chief Probation Officer. 

Mr. Katticaran, G. J. (’46) has been 
recently appointed as Labour Officer by 
the Government of Madras and is now 
posted at Coonoor. 

Mr. Khandekar, P. R. (’44) has been 
appointed Labour Officer, Rewa State, 
Central India. 

Mr. Krishnaswami, C. S. (Class ’48) 
las contributed an article on ‘ ‘Child 
Welfare, jin Industry” to The Indian Textile 
Journal, Vol. LVII, No. 683 (August, 1947). 


Mr. Kulkami, D. V. (’38) has recently 
returned to India after successfully com- 
pleting his studies at the New York School 
of Social Work, New York. 

Mr. Kulkami, P. D. (’46) is working 
as Case Investigator with the Sheriff’s 
S. S. Ramdas Relief Committee, Bombay. 
His “Scheme for Universal Literacy and 
Adult Education” was published in The 
Indian Journal of Adult Education, Vol. 
VIII, No. 3 ( May, 1947 ). 

Mrs. Kurup, T. (’45) has been 
appointed Lady Inspector of Factories 
by the Government of Travancore, and 
is now posted at Trivandrum. 

Miss Kutar, M. J. (’47) has joined 
the staff of the School for Children in 
Need of Special Care, Bombay. This school 
is meant for educating the mentally 
handicapped. 

Mr. Mampilly Cherian, J. (’42) has 
been appointed Labour and Welfare Officer 
of the Tata Mills Limited, Bombay. 

Miss Marr, P. (’46) has joined 
the staff of the National Y. W. C. A. 
School of Social Work, Delhi. 

Mr. Mathew, C. T. (’47) has contri- 
buted an article on “Labour Welfare — 
Its Principles and Objectives” to The 
Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LVII, No. 681 
Gune, 1947). 

Mr. Mishra, H. M. (Class ’48) has 
contributed two articles on ‘ ‘Planning 
Bombay’s Milk Supply” to Chaya. The 
articles appeared in Vol. V. No. 23 
(February, 1947), and No. 25 (March, 
1947). 

Mr. Mukerjee, A. K. (’46) has been 
appointed Labour Welfare Officer, Bur- 
mah Oil Company, Syriam, Burma. 

Mr. Nair, P. K. (’47) has been appointed 
Labour Officer by the Government of 
Madras and is now posted at Calicut. 
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Mr. Panakal, J. A. (’47) is now receiving 
training at the Department of Economics 
and Statistics, Tata Industries Limited, 
Bombay. 

Mr. Panakal, J. J. (’46) Assistant 
Secretary of the Institute, is now working 
as Research Assistant with the Bureau 
of Research and Publications. 

Mr. Patil, W. D. G. (’42) has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Remand 
Home of the Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay. 

Mr. Pillay, G. S. (’45) has been ap- 
pointed Labour Welfare Officer by the 
Government of Travancore, and is now 
posted at Alleppey. 

Mrs. Rajadyaksha, K. (Miss Naifc, K.) 
(’42) has been appointed Medical Social 
Worker of the Cama and Albless Hospitals, 
Bombay. She is now receiving training in 
this specialised field under Miss Lois 
Blakey, Visiting Professor of Medical Social 
Work. 

Mr. Randeria, K. N. (’47) has been 
appointed Welfare Organiser of the Zoras- 
trian Welfare Association, Bombay. He 
is also serving as a Case Worker with the 
Oentral Investigation Bureau of the Liaison 
Committee for Parsi Charity Organisation, 
Bombay. A series of articles by him on 
“ Play Centre Organisation ” and “ Social 
Case Work ” appeared in the issues for 
the months of July and August, 1947, of 
The Kaisar4~Hind, The Jam-e'Jamshed, and 
The Mumbai Vartaman. 

Mr. Rao Gopalakrishna, T. (Class ’48) 
has contributed an article on ‘ ‘A Plea for 
Industrial Health Services in India” to The 
Indian Textile Journal, Vol. LVII, No. 680 
(Mayi 1947). Mr. Rao has been elected 
president of the Students' Union for the 
first term of the*academtc year 1947-1948. 
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Mr. Roy, B. K. (’46) is how Secretary 
of the Social Service League, Lucknow. 

Mr. Rochlani, S» P. ,(’47) has been 
appointed Lady Welfare Officer* by the 
Karachi Municipal Cgrporation,' Karachi. 

Mr. Sambasivan, K. S. (’46) Has heerv 
appointed Labour Welfare Officer by 
The Amalgamated Tea Estates Company 
Limited, Pollachi, South India. 

Mr. Shaikh, R. A. (’45) who was 
working as Case Investigator with as 
Sheriff’s S. S. Ramdas Relief Committee, 
Bombay, has been temporarily appointed 
Officiating Assistant Labour Officer by the 
Government of Bombay, and is now posted 
in Bombay. 

Mr. Shroff, B. D. (’47) has joined the 
Svadeshi Mills Limited, Kurla, Bombay, as 
Assistant Labour and Welfare Officer. 

Mr. Singh Wilfred (’40) has , been 
appointed Superintendei^t of the Delhi 
Poor House, Delhi. 

Mr. Sourimuthu, M. (Class ’48) has 
contributed an article on “Breaking or 
Making the Family ” to The Examiner,- 
Vol. 98, No. 17 (April 26, 1947). 

Miss Taraporewala, D. M. (’44) has. 
joined the staff of the Institute as Field. 
Work Assistant. - 

Mr. Thomas, P. T. (’46) is now working! 
with the Friends’ Service Unit, Calcutta. 

Mr. Velayudhan, C. K. (’38) has been" 
appointed Labour Officer by the Govefh- 
ment of Madras, and is now posted at 
Madura. ' 

Miss Vyas, I. (’47) is recently ir&rried 
to Mr. Pinakin Patel. We wish the new' 
couple all success, happiness and Io.hg,life; \\ 

Mr. Zachariah, K. A. (’46), has joined 
(he University School of EcdiiDml^’^and 
Sociology, Booabay;' ' ' 



BOOK REVIEWS 

*‘Camping for Crippled Children.” Edited by Harry H. Hovvett. Elyria : The 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Incorporated, 1945. Pp. XX -{- 1^0, 


It is with a good deal of hesitation that 
I tmdertook the offer of reviewing this 
small but interesting book. Nowhere in 
this country does a school for orthopedic 
children exist, nor is there any authentic 
r^ord of the extent and the incidence of 
1ms physical disability in India. Encountered 
by these unpleasant facts, one is likely to 
nurse some misgiving about the utility as 
well as the wisdom of discussing materials 
on organized camping for crippled children. 

The first point about this book, 
which has a powerful impression on the 
mind of a reader is the frank and categorical 
statement that all, whether physically 
normal or physically handicapped, should 
be accorded the same rights and opportu- 
nities as far as these are feasible in terms 
of the receptive capacity of an individual. 
No {programme for the handicapped can be 
sticcessfully organized in the absence of an 
unreserved acceptance by the community 
of this basic philosophy of equality of 
opportunity. This supremely important 
concept as ^ unfolded in the following 
assertion of Dr. W. H. Klusmann, the 
President of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, set forth in the foreword of the 
book, should be carefully treasured by all, 
particularly by those engaged in work with 
th(| handicapped : 

“The rocks, the rills and templed 
hills ; the healing fragrance of the woods *, 
the beauties of lake and coastline ; the 
opw air ; the clean blue sky ; these belong 
to all people, and the right to enjoy them 
is tbe heritage of every child.” 

.It is radier too often that camping is 
compMitly indentified with its recreational 


aspects and its great educational bearings 
are ignored by the popular mind. One of 
the fundamental principles of educational 
psychology is that children learn most 
when they are not aware of the fact that 
they are subjected to the processes of 
learning. The book under review rightly 
emphasizes the manifold educational values 
of camping and narrates the fascinating 
talc of the development of camping for 
crippled children from both the educational 
and recreational standpoints. 

The first camp for normal children in 
the United States opened in 1888, while 
1899 saw the inauguration of the first camp 
for crippled children. The importance 
and the popularity of the latter type of 
camp may be measured by the considera- 
tion that by 1944 there were 56 camps 
serving 3,518 orthopedic children in 
America. 

It is quite obvious that certain camping 
procedures and techniques have to be 
modified to meet the peculiar require- 
ments of the crippled, and titese modifica- 
tions have been noted in the book 
rather punctiliously. The following five 
varieties of camping for this section of the 
physically handicapped have been recog- 
nized and enumerated : — 

1. Individual children camping 

■ with physically normal child- 

ren ; 

2. Attending in groups with 
separate programmes in camps 
for able-bodied children ; 

3. Occupying camp facilities when 
not in use “by the physically 

,, normal; : .f 
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4. Using capips specially establish' 
ed and operated for crippled 
children ; and 

5. Going to a day camp and return- 
ing home each night. 

The book is sure to be an extremely 
useful guide for those wishing to organize 
this kind of camp as well as for those 
planning to serve as directors, counsellors, 
and other staff personnel. The parents of 
crippled children will also derive immense 
benefit out of this compendium. As the 
frontispiece of this book, there is an outline 
of a floor plan of a model cabin for this 


m 

type of can^ A selective bibliography 
at the end of each chapter, has 
the value of the book. If the b^k has 
erred at all, it has done so on the side of 
too many and, at aplaces, unnecessary 
details. 

It IS earnestly hoped that this book 
will focus the attention of our people QO 
the urgent needs and problems of the 
millions of much-neglected orthopedic 
children in India and will lead to 
immediate establishment of a number of 
schools for them 

S. C. R. 


Economy of Permanence — A Quest foi a Social Order Based on Noruiflolence, 
Part I. By J. C. Kumarappa. Wardha: The All-India Village Industries Association! 


1946. Pp. 87, Rs. 2/-. 

This IS an unusual book in every way. 
The author develops in his argument 
a strikingly novel view of life. 

The rrgument proceeds upon an analy- 
sis of the various types of economy m 
nature : the parasitic economy, based 
out and out upon violence ; the predatory 
economy, where a unit in nature benefits 
itself without conferring any advantage 
upon the other unit ; the economy of 
enterprise, where in the very process of 
drawing benefit the unit confers advantage 
upon the other unit also; the economy 
of gregation, in which urge of immediate 
gain gets rationalised into planning for 
future requirements ; and the economy 
of service, where the unit completely 
merges its self-interest into the interest of 
the whole. The principles underlying the 
operation of these economies have then 
been studied in their application to human 
societies. Thus, a dacoit or robber, who 
belongs to the pasasitic economy, may 
change his modfc of life and set himself 
up as an absentee landlord, thus rising 


into the higher form of the economy of 
predation. Or he may decide to make an 
honest living as an agriculturist or as an 
artisan, and climb up to the still higher form 
of the economy of enterprise. If he feedhi , 
with his income soms dependent memberay 
he reaches the stage of the economy of gre*^ 
gation ; by working in the service of the 
national cause he can attain the highest 
type of economy, the economy of service. 

The author has given in a tabulat 
form the peculia" mental and practical" 
characteristics of the various economies 
as they become operative in their applies* 
tion to man, and has sought to work Q^t 
criteria of judgment, scales of values^ by 
which standards of living may be assessed* 
Parasitic economy builds a house of irnim* 
tion in which personality finds no expties* 
Sion at all ; predatory economics build^ 
a house of adoption of which the ruk lS 
“ eat, drink, and be merry the ecoaomy 
of enterprise builds a house of material 
creations following the maxim ‘'every rdatl ' 
for himself and devil take the hindermoi!* ' 





fe Is Qttly ^ economy of gregation and the 
economy of service which will enable 
ike raising of ^ house of social innova- 
tions and ultimately of sublimation 

In the context ot the author’s 
argument, the highest ind most permanent 
form of economy is that in which the 
governing factor is not self-interest but 
rather altruistic inteic.t Only a detached 
attitude of lift independent ot personal 
leelings can form a satisfactory basis for a 
permanent order of things But is such 
an attitude cipiblc of attunment by the 
large miss of humuiit\ which constitutes 
an economic society ^ I his is a ciucstion 
which will always be answered ditferontly 
the idealist and by the realist 
SOcK'ilogist 


The author believes in 
but not m a planning which seeks to deprive 
the human being of his right to choose 
his own method of living Regimentation 
may have value where the objective is the 
efficient production of things rather than 
the development of human personality ; 
It has no place in an economy of 
permanence The plan upon which an 
economy of permanence can he built 
must be properly formulated m terms 
of work and the cipacity and nature of 
human beings for whom the work is inten- 
ded This IS an intriguing approach, and one 
must look forward to the publication of 
the second part of the book in which the 
author promises to give an outline of his 
plan 

Bool Chand, 
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The sessions of the All India Conference of Social Work were held from the 6th to 9th November 
1947. Mr. Jamshed NusscBwan^ec, c\*Mayor ot Karachi, presided The piesidcntial addres. is punted below/ 


With the honour and privilege of 
presiding at an important tj;atherin'j: like 
this Alhindia Conference of Social Work, 
goes also a sense of responsihilitv. And this 
weighs heavily for two reasons: First, 
because one feels keenly conscious of onc\^ 
own shortcomings for the task. Secondly, 
there are around ex]^erts with AlUndia 
reputation in the tielJ o( social sciences, 
men and women, more ccunpetent to hll this 
noble chair. However, the choice is made 
and has been gratefully accepted. 

Social work in our country in modern 
times is a stupendous task. M.iny factors 
have contributed to the complexity of the 
problem. And yet it is one that demands 
immediate attention, especially in these 
days of social insecurity created by so 
many events in the country, fn a time of 
upheavals whether political cn* social, social 
services constitute as important a national 
unit as fighting forces in the ordinary sense 
of the word; for while one battles on 
geographic<iI frontiers to keep out the ene- 
my, the other has its work on social 
frontiers to preserve human values without 
which life would not he worth living. 
Hence the convening of a conference like 
the present one is opportune and not a day 
too early. For the country ni^eds the 
strength, love and service of all its people, 
to help it to tide over difficulties with the 
minimum of pain and misery. The task of 
re-installing security demands a steady 
co-operation btttwcen the State and the 
people, it needs a right social outlook, a 
practical technique, ^human understanding, 
strong organisation and dedication. Emo- 


tional waves do not constitute the strength 
in social work, for very soon this enthu- 
siasm cools down and is followed by 
feelings of tiredness and indiflerence. 

W’hat does social woik imply in Indiai 
What is its scope What type of agency 
does it need to work its details.^ Vv'hat has 
so far been done in this field in the ei)untry ? 
What IS the next step/ These are the 
qut‘stions which need urgent attention and 
study. 

To think of social work in India is to 
come to grips with numerous proMemS 
that are staggenng. Indeed it seems as if all 
the ills ot society have aggn'galed in their 
intensity amidst us. There is the appalling 
piwerty giving rise to disease, malnutrition, 
and moral degeneracy. There is the pro- 
blem of insanity and juvenile delincjuency, 
enfeebled motherhood, neglected, un- 
wanted ciiildren, the disabled, the crippled, 
the illiterate, the beggar, the criminal, the 
oppressed and the innocent in the hands 
of the profiteer, the black- marketeer, and 
the blood-sucking money-lender who loans 
out at 100, 200 and SOO per C(‘nt interest, 
rhere again is the pr(d:)lem of the unnoticed, 
unencouraged youth who could be made a 
pseful citizen hut who is neglected and de- 
nied the opportunity to be trained irUo 
useful citizenship. 

For so stupendous a task we need a 
strong agency to work out various schjsmes. 
And this can only be supplied by the State 
and its local bodies. Individual effort at its 
best can but fall far short of the require*- 
monts, and can only be useful as a strong 
go-ordinating unit. As things exist in out 
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country, there has been little or no co- 
ordination between the State and private 
endeavours. Tins is so fvjcause the State 
and local botflies believe tluit social scrv'icc 
is outside iheir ‘^(.ope. A State is ordinarily 
supposed to h(' anMiistitiition (^t adminis- 
tration for the safety, viefence and pros- 
perity o( the country. A local K)dy is 
expect esi to lx* at its best, a me.uis of water- 
supply, road-*. leaning, an administration for 
sanitatiem, some disper'isaries and h<')spitals, 
e.Minyuish fires when they <xx‘ur and last, 
hut the most importatit, an institution of 
tax collei'tion to nuaX all expenses. This has 
be(‘n a very unfortunite one-siJe^[ develop- 
rnerit of both the States and 1()cm1 bodie.s 
in our CiHinlry. bin* (unJamet\t<il fact has 
been missed that States and local bodies 
are meant to l\‘ l^unples of Social Service, 
not machines tv) manage certain well- 
defined departments of necessary human 
ueevls. No we need administrators 

but ar administrator who is itot, or cannot 
be, a devotee in t*Iu.‘ reniple of Service can 
never play the ri'.rht role in the rliythmic 
oritanism of life to btin^ joy and happiness 
in tlie hearts ot the people. Our modern 
social work is more artificial, lialf-hearted, 
mechanical, emotional auvl tlierefore tem- 
porary and patronisinfj(. Many a time it is 
irritable and irksome to those to whom it is 
orfered. 

While the State has worked thus 
mechanically, the individual has Jiad a 
elitfercnt approach. To help, to be u.seful 
to their brothers and sisters is a natural 
aptitude of the individual. With these 
instincts, institutions have ^rown up here 
and there, sv)me few for servinv^ the country 
as a whole, some to servo people of different 
prov inces and vlistricts and more to serve 
particular c<m\munities and sections be- 
cause the donors have built, established 
and donated sucli institutions for the 
benefit of their own communities* 


The city of Bombay has played a very 
great part in building such charitable 
institutions and have always led the whole 
country. It has produced charitable and 
philanthropic women and men and some 
servants of the country whose names 
will ever be remembered with gratitude. 
There also exist other institutions offering 
scope for .social w'ork in other cities and 
parts of the country -now the two Domini- 
ons —and in several States, carrying out 
useful work. A fairly good number of 
social workers «ire employed all round 
the country of whom only a few are wholly 
and fully dedicated to the scr\ ice of their 
fellow-men. 

The tiuestions which arise out of all the 
social work of the past and present and out 
of experiences gained, are “Is it enough?’’ 

social work in our country on the right 
track ?” The answers to both these questions 
are ciuite clear. What has been done and is 
being done is very very little. It is also 
obvious that social work in our country 
needs a totally different method, a new 
approach. 

If the statistical tigurcs of the amount 
of money and energy spent in last 30 to 40 
years in our country are worked out and 
measured and the results calculated and 
recorded, it would he easy to find out 
where we have erred, where we need to 
apply changes and what are our real needs. 
It would be revealed to us that we have 
as yet only touched the problem super- 
ficially. 

In this vast country of two Dominions, 
several Provinces, so many States, munici- 
palities, local bodies, charitable institu- 
tions, trusts and thousands of individual 
social workers, we yet find 6urselves in the 
midst of poverty, ignorance and dirt so 
rampant that the problems appear out of 
control. This is because tha work is unor- 
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ganised, unco-ordinated and undertaken by 
untrained workers. TJic donor believes that 
with the giving of charity his work has 
ended, but there is no etfort to see that tlie 
inflow of wealth continues to keep the 
institution running. The worker labours for 
some time in enthusiasm, and when 
funds run low and no more is forthcoming, 
he is discouraged and his enthusiasm is 
damped. The huge buildings remain - 
monuments of noble work undertaken so 
warmly but with weak foundatiinis. 

Can private charities and institutions 
built up here and there solve or tackle these 
huge problems.^ The present methods of 
charity and social work can go on fc^r two 
centuries, but miseries will never cf'ase, will 
continue to increase. Millions and millions 
of rupees will have been spent and tons of 
energy will luue been w'asted. Poverty, 
feebleness, ill-health, infirmity will increase 
and the w^c^rld will be a human w^reckage for 
many, and a place of reckless pleasures for 
the few. 

The Parsec community gives a clear 
illustration of this state of affairs. It has 
charitable institutions of various types in 
almost every quarter of this city. It has 
donated, for a small community of not 
more than 7^,000 persons in Bombay, 
betw'ecn 15 to 40 lakhs per year on an 
average for the last 20 years or more. 
With what result ? There is no visible 
decrease of pov'crty or misery. It is all the 
time only ‘‘Relief and Relief’^ from this or 
that, escaping from one ill to another. I'o 
give in charities, to supply essential needs 
is not the main object of social work; 
but to give opportunities, amenities and 
right guidance to those who lack these 
to enable therif to take a step forward in 
life is the true aim. 

If there had be6n inspired and genuine 
social work th?oughout the country, the 


present day communal struggles, labour 
problem, profiteering and black-marketing 
would have been very much less and the 
country could have been saved from con- 
siderable miserv. But there is no time to 
mourn or shed tears. No thing short of 
organised and trained social work with a 
large band of ^levoted and dedicated mis- 
sionaries of social w’ork can bring the 
country out from its present cliaos. Who 
is to begin it? Present legislative machinery 
to administrate states an^.! local bodtt^ 
protect chiefly the capialists. It will and 
irust bring ruin and chaos. 

The British rule tailed because it ad- 
ministered and legislated mostly for the 
I'apitalist of tlie country without giving any 
impetus to social work leaving it entirely to 
piivate organizations and satisfying large 
donors here ajid there with titles and 
praises. 1 he now (.Governments of our two 
n(uninions must realise, and realise very 
qujckly that a large scale intelligent drive 
has to lx‘ made to co-ordinate (.Governments, 
States, local bodies, private (florts at social 
work and dedicated missionaries of social 
work to save the country from greater 
miseri<‘s. If not, their failure wall be greater 
tlian that of the IVitisli rule. 

4'oday, rajas, maharajas, nawabs and 
capitiilists are busy manipulating their 
capital where they can save income tax or 
keep their investments more safe. They fly 
their capital from one dominion to another, 
from one country tc^ another in expectation 
of its safety. Little do they realise that 
nature quietly smiles and plans exactly 
what is to be the final end of that capital. 
It is time for all to open their eyes^ more 
widely. 

II 

The scope of this conference is very 
ably drafted and split up for discussion in 8 
sections, which covet several problems of 
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social work in the country. A hurried 
glance at some of these with some personal 
suggestions and views is the subject of the 
second.part of \his address. 

Section 1 

State and social service , — A total state 
planning and co-ordinating is the only way 
if the country is to remain in peace and 
prosperity. Having achieved ‘liberty’* it 
can only be kept up and maintained by 
^p^^^^Cquality and fraternity^’ witiiout which 
liberty has no meaning, no purpose. If this 
is not done, our liberty itself is in danger. 
For social work in total and complete form, 
all problems have to he taken into con- 
sideration — wages, earnings, housing, 
clothing, feeding, infirmity, old age, insanity, 
health, education, nutrition, leisure and 
relaxation, menherhood, infantile diseases 
and mortality, cattle welfare, milk produc- 
tion, food production and several other 
vital needs of the country. All these can be 
catalogued and ‘bonsidered carefully. It 
will be necessary to have these different 
problems discussed and full reports obtain- 
ed through a central committee of experts 
for the whole country, and provincial 
committees for each Province simultane- 
ously as was done some years ago for the 
banking problems. A co-ordinating policy 
for the Central and Provincial Governments 
with a scope for local bodies and municipal 
corporations, and allowing therein the 
fullest opportunities also to private chari- 
ties to fit in with the scheme, will make 
ideal planning for practical social service 
and work. In our country there arc brains 
and hearts. The new liberty has created 
imagination and will for the happiness of 
the country and the present stage full of 
enthusiasm is the best opportunity. 

Side by side with this co-ordination the 
country should be prepared to realise its 
duties. Capitalists, the rich, millionaires 
and muiti-millionaires have to be persuaded 


and trained to part with a portion of their 
wealth in the form &f taxations or duties 
to provide for this total social work of the 
country. They must be made to realise that 
this is the safest way to safeguard the re- 
maining portion of their capital and a right 
royal middle path to balance the affairs of 
life. 

Iloiv shall ive set about the task ? — One 
of the methods should he a special mone- 
tary fund or bank where an initial sum 
from a capital wealth levy of 5 to 25 per 
cent from each citizen, graded according to 
recommendations of a special committee, 
be deposited and an annual income both 
from Government realisations and special 
taxes can be added. TJiose who have more 
than they need, have to see the ‘^Signs of 
the Times.*' Only a few days ago our great 
Premier, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, said at 
Allahabad that social democracy was the 
ideal of Hindustan. Pakistan has the 
same ideals. If this can be fulfilled 
by willing co-operation, it will avoid 
chaos, struggles and will safeguard capital 
sufficiently and more for the comfortable 
needs of those who have it. If it has to be 
forced, it will not lead to social democracy, 
but to communism. Many feel that this is 
far away, it cannot happen. But when 
things happen, they happen suddenly. An 
exodus from one province to another of 
20 to 40 lakhs of persons was nev'^er dreamt 
of a week before 15th August, 1947. A 
complete change of property, of wealth, a 
complete turn in life from richness to 
poverty for thousands and lakhs of people 
was not even imagined. Yet it has happened. 
Sitting in Bombay it can nev^er be realised 
what chaos, miseries, pains, sufferings, 
bitterness it has meant. Capital, wealth, 
trade, business, palatial houses, furniture, 
cars and all such modern comforts of life 
lost almost overnight. When one sees 
institutions built with love and hard 
labour, destroyed, devastated, empty, thou- 
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sands and lakhs homeless, jobless, rooted 
out of employment, trade and profession, 
motherless, fatherless, without relations, 
friendless, aimless, — all this happening with- 
in 3 weeks, one is dazed. Only total social 
service can save our countrymen from such 
calamities in future. Communal or sectional 
work, howsoever noble, must sepaiate and 
one day collapse through hatred, bitterness 
and wars. Those who can see, let them 
learn to be human and help to bring about 
social democracy willingly, happily, joy- 
fully admitting the right of each human 
being to Uve happily in the world. 

Health .services. — Health services have 
a prominent place amidst total State ser- 
vices. Yet in this country so little has been 
done and so much yet remains to be done. 
The vitality of most of our countrymen and 
women is sapped and low, millions die 
young, suffering and ailing from diseases 
which could have been avoided by care, 
knowledge, education, and treatment. So 
far it has been left to the individual to find 
out the best means he can to get educated, to 
safeguard himself from diseases or to find 
out means to be cured. Few municipalities 
here and there have certain laws of sanita- 
tion, some dispensaries and hospitals. 
Health has been commercialised and belief 
in drugs has spread everywhere opening a 
field for a number of companies to advertise 
and sell their drugs at 20 and 50 times 
more than the cost. To give wide knowledge 
how to secure good health does not seem 
to be the duty of the health department of 
the municipalities. We have now begun to 
recognise compulsory primary education as 
a minimum for the child. But what about 
his health ? There ought to be a recognition 
of a minimum at least for health services 
throughout the country, where a well- 
planned health programme will cater first 
to the educatioji of* every citizen in personal 
hygiene. A systematic plan for treatment 


of defectives, crippled, disabled has to be 
made and last but not the least we must 
be vigilant about the problem of infectious 
diseases. At present vaccination and inocula- 
tions to ‘prevent’ epklemics or not to allow 
them to spread are supposed to be the 
best health services which are being ren- 
dered in our country and that loo in a few 
places here and there. It is necessary that a 
minimum adequate should be fixed for all- 
round health services in our 
beginning from antenatal period, maternity 
welfare, defects and disabilities of children 
and should be continued for different 
pcTiods ot life. For each period a minimum 
adequate should be prescribed. Health 
agencies should be increased all round for 
treatment and care of the sick with hospitals 
and clinics made freely accessible and econo- 
mical to our people. Education on health in 
schools through charts, movies, exhibitions, 
and also to mothers is essential. Gheaper, 
simpler and natural methods of cure are 
more important. Modern civilisation is 
dragging us to such costlier methods of 
treatment of diseases and the sick that it 
will become impossible for any State in the 
world to afford it. Our country is too 
poor to accept completely modern re- 
searches in drugs and treatment. If our 
ancient science of A}’fiTveJ/c*and Unnani 
IS revived and if education is given on these 
methods with science and research added, 
simpler and less costly methods of cure 
could be evolved, and universally accepted* 
Homeopathy and nature methods of cure 
and treatment have also a great scope in our 
country, because they arc much cheaper 
and no less effective if properly and scienti- 
fically offered. Much has been siftd and 
written about health insurance in our 
country both voluntary and compulsory. 
In other countries it has been practised 
with much success where medical, sana- 
toriums, sickness, maternity and ^disable- 
ment benefits are being offered. The masses 
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in our country too will Hencfit from 
similar adv'antages. Here also it will be 
necessary for a special committee to work 
hard and give us a report on what lines our 
country could take up, for health insurance. 
Tliere arc arguments against provision of 
health insurances, but in the end the 
country will dernattJ wluit men and wcmien 
in other countries arc enjoying and no 
time should he lost by us to put our 
minds together and evolve a rational 
human sywStym of healtli insurance. 

Prison reforms. The problem of the 
criminal and prison reforms is one where 
much advance is made by research and 
study and where psychology is used to its 
utmost advantage. This has brought about 
a new attitude towards the criminal and 
the law-breaker. It is now realised that there 
are many social factors which contribute 
to criminality besides hereditary weak- 
nesses, ‘such as unhealthy environment in 
early childhood, tildtappy home, lack of 
education resulting in moral and mental 
under-development and hard economic 
conditions. This outlook has brought the 
criminal within the pale of human con- 
sideration and sympathy, and prison re- 
form is very slowly but surely, tending 
more toward^ reformation of the criminal, 
than his punishment, at least in other 
countries. This brings the question under 
two heads: 

(1) To utilise this new knowledge 
and understanding in dealing 
with the criminal. 

(2) To eradicate those causes, here- 
ditary and environmental, which 
encourage criminality. 

To this let the man-in-the-street add 
his humanity and kindness. For it is the 
individual’s attitude towards the prisoner 
both when in and after he leaves the 
prison-house that will count a long way in 


his improvement, and his return to a cul- 
tured and civilized society. Very little of all 
this is yet introduced in our country, but 
it is hoped that these new reforms will soon 
find a place both in the prison-house and 
prison legislation. 

Adult education . — In a country like 
ours with illiteracy so widespread and igno- 
rance sitting at the roots of all our problems 
adult education appears to be a salient 
remedy, and yet, its application in this, 
as in most other fields, has been unsystema- 
tic and haphazard, making the experiment 
costly and fruitless. What we have not 
realised is the fact that the problem of 
adult education in India is not necessarily 
the same as the problem in other— especially 
western countries. While the fundamental 
need is the same, the social structure, 
mental development, range of receptivity, 
level of emotional and intellectual progress 
differ and hence must dilfer also the method. 
A great difficulty that has been experienced 
by the social worker in this field is the 
unwillingness of the adult to be educated 
or made literate. That is because the adult 
does not feel that education will touch 
his interests in any way, that his effort will 
have some real value in his improvement 
and well-being. The worker therefore must 
study the adult and find out his interests 
and begin the education in that subject 
which interests him. It is only then that the 
adult will realise the value of such educa- 
tion. The brain-trust of the country must 
tackle the problem efficiently and yet with 
sufficient simplicity and speed to meet 
its c.xtent in numbers and urgency. Psycho- 
logy will play an important role in its 
success in its application as a method and 
system. 

r 

Social security . — Social security is catch- 
ing the mind of the people more seriously 
than any other phrase in the present time. 
The reports of experiments with various 
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schemes, statements of leaders at confer- 
ences, etc., are, widely read with greater 
interest by men and women throughout 
the world. In a country like ours mainly 
inhabited by poor men, it must attract 
considerable interest and create feelings of 
hope, at the same time making us realise 
that nothing has been done by us for the 
millions living in ignorance, poverty and 
disease. Figures and facts about the needs 
of our country in this direction have been 
worked out by well-known autlu^rs by 
diligent research. In an address like this, it 
is difficult to quote facts and figures, hut the 
country is looking forward keenly and it 
must be forcibly realised that the success of 
the Governments of both our Dominions 
and States will depend upon such schemes 
as can be made to meet unemployment, 
sickness insurance, old age pension or 
assistance, compensations for workmen, 
supply of necessities for dependent mothers 
and children, and such other services en- 
forced by legislation wherever necessary. 

Section II 

Rural commtinity development, — Pro- 
fessor K. N. Vaswani in one of his 
pamphlets — Agricultural Economics in 
India — gives a true picture of our villages 
and the rural community. 

‘‘He who has been producing for all, 
has been left nothing that he may eat; 
he who has been clothing all has nothing to 
clothe himself with; the source of wealth 
to others, he is without wealth; the son of 
the soil, he is without a patch of land that 
he can call his own; indebted as we all are 
to him, for food and cloth and the raw 
materials of our industries, the commodities 
for our trade and commerce, it is he who 
bears the great crushing burden of debt 
on his bent shoulders; taxing himself to 
the utmost to make both ends meet, with 
toiling and seeking to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, he, is it again, who is 


taxed most, ‘paying duty even on his bit 
of sail, while we enjoy exemption from 
income-tax, if we earn but^Rs. 2,500 a year, 
as though he earns more.’* 

We have about 7,00,000 \ illages in this 
country as against only about 1,800 cities 
and towns. It is apparent therefore that tlie 
real India exists in our villages, fortunately 
uninfluenced yet by wx'stern civilization, 
and yet so neglected as to call forth the 
abox e picture. The village is an importartt 
factor in India’s economic development. 
It is also the custodian of our culture and 
traditions. Any scheme therefore of Indians 
betterment can only begin in the villages. 
And it is only witen the rural community 
is protected and well-looked after that 
India’s regeneration will truly begin. 

To tackle a single village in India 
means to put total social service into 
practice. There will be the quesfion of 
health and cleanliness, • removal of filth, 
sanitation, child education, housing, roads, 
veterinary aid, water supply and, above all, 
means of livelihood — one of the major 
problems of the villages due to economic 
exploitation of the peasantry. Herein social 
workers will find scope for all sorts of 
experiments. Greater agricultural facilities, 
co-operative marketing, handicraft, weaving, 
cottage industries, growing vegetable, fruit 
and flower gardens, dairy farms and manu- 
facturing of pure milk products, all these 
will help to improve the villager's economic 
condition and make him self-supporting 
and hence self-respecting. 

The problem docs not end here. For 
there is the question of leisure \^ich if 
not well-utilized can be made ill use of. 
Public libraries and reading rooms, play- 
grounds, recreation clubs, education 
through the movies, folk-song and folk- 
dance, these must formulate the life of 
leisure of our village communitidfe if we 
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arc to drag them away from gossip, super- 
stition and wrong habits. 

So far we have been tinkering with the 
problem, applying haphazard methods, 
under untrained and often vain social 
workers. The State must now step in and 
begin, with whatever resources available, 
experiments in total social s(‘rvice in our 
villages. 

Aborigmal U'el/lfp^—Thc problem of 
aboriginal w^elfare has now come up in 
front, like most of our other social pro- 
blems which lay festering below till tyranny 
and exploitation brought tficm on the 
surface through revolution and aggressive- 
ness. 

Researches in this problem n'vcal that 
aborigines, far from being criminal and low 
class as is believed lo be due to the mi.>takes 
of a few, are a community possessing an- 
cient and distinctive culture, religion and 
traditions. This culture is somctliing superb 
in many respects, coh'iurtul, artistic and 
in social status and freedom, extremely 
democratic. 

One may ask how these tribes are so 
enslaved and exploited politically. Extreme- 
ly simple-minded, living in secluded colo- 
nies, happy and contented, they gradually 
lost ground to land hunters and opprCsV 
sors who with their dominating attitude 
and grabbing methods soon overpowered 
their mastery of land. Ignorance of language, 
law's and modes of their invaders kept 
these classes subdued, while the selfishness 
and intentional neglect of their oppressors 
did nothing to ameliorate their condition. 

Recently social service efforts have 
again been directed to their welfare with 
outstanding results. The problem needs 
above all a sympathetic and friendly 
approach, and understanding of aboriginal 
culture and an appreciation of his art and 
traditions. Patient efforts and a close 


brotherly contact will soon stir up senti- 
ments of friendliness in these vast numbers 
of our countrymen. 

Labour , — The problem of labour is 
in everyone's mind these days, but unfortu- 
nately not because we have become 
conscious of its rights and needs, but 
because a long-term injustice and exploita- 
tion have created a world-wide labour 
revolt, thus thrusting the problem on 
unwilling ears. Strikes and hartals spring 
up periodically, demanding economic and 
social reforms of various kinds. 

A time has come when vve must 
give a rational and well-planned reform to 
this department of society, and not leave 
the problem to the fads and whims or 
scrappy compensations of some directors, 
zamindars or industrialists. A satisfied 
industrial and agricultural labour is essential 
to production in our manufacturing con- 
cerns and agricultural fields. A minimum of 
all amenities of life must be gratefully 
supplied to a class by whose toil and sweat 
we enjoy the luxuries of life. 

Many labour problems confront us 
today, w'ages, and women and child labour 
being the outstanding ones. Nothing but 
understanding and sympathy of the haves, 
for the have-nots will bring about a satis- 
factory solution. Those who believe that 
by exploiting power through central and 
provincial legislatures and through placing 
supporters in ministerial scats and other 
high offices they will succeed in continuing 
to exploit labour must remember that 
^ ‘the tears of the poor undermine the 
thrones of kings.” They must realise that 
labourers are also human beings whom we 
cannot drive too far without reaping fatal 
results. By supplying their ‘minimum 
budget’ and by constant and humane 
touch with his employees, an employer 
will succeed far more in gaining his c<> 
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operation in work than by use of force or 
through legislation. U is only then that 
there will be no room left for the agitators 
who are so often criticised by employers. 

Let a just legislation and wide sympathy 
unite to solve this imminent peril in the 
country. 

Section 111 

Family and child iuelfare services , — ^The 
main problems which are to be considered 
by this section of the conference are matet' 
nity and child welfare, education for 
marriage and family life, child guidance, 
juv^enile delinquency and the problem of the 
dependent and neglected child. These arc 
problems accentuated by the modern civi- 
lization (or xmcivilization). In ancient India 
these problems did not exist. Simple as 
people were in those days, they were yet 
cultured and refined and possessed sound 
knowledge on many subjects given from 
generation to generation. Maternity to hard 
working mothers was not a problem. 
Marriages and family life were happy and 
produced mainly happy children who were 
brought up and trained amid healthy sur- 
roundings. Juvenile delinquency was rare 
and children were not at any time kept 
dependent or neglected. All tliis was due to 
simpler, economic, friendly and cheaper 
ways of life. The troubles have started since 
the last 200 years and have increased to such 
proportion that all these problems require 
careful handling. The percentages of deaths 
during maternity and infancy, unhappy 
marriages increasing day by day resulting in 
ciuarrels, separations and divorces, children 
with defects and peculiarities and mentally 
retarded, unwanted children created through 
passions of men and women, are increasing 
to such an extent that these problems have 
become major ahd important subjects in the 
city and town life. These problems are tragic 
and have caused youths to shrink from 
marriages and faftnily life. If they do marry 
Z 


m 

and have family life, they take them as un^ 
avoidable evils. Psychology and medical aids 
are being recommended and tried and 
legislation in different countries is being 
enacted to enable people to face these pro- 
blems. But much mora is required, — to 
educate men, women and children to under- 
stand the responsibilities and needs of 
family life, and the place of the family unit 
in society. Most of these evils exist because 
of economic conditions in cities and towns 
where the standard of living is much highej 
than the income of the people and where a 
good income is wasted on reckless pleasures 
and so-called comforts, which create addi- 
tional problems, resulting in abortion, 
maternal sickness, unhappy married life, 
super-sensitive children, delinciueitt juve- 
niles and last but not the least, dependent 
and unwanted children. These problems can 
only be solved by ancient methods newly 
applied, of right living, taught by sages and 
rishis, helped by the light of science, 
medicine and psychology. To meet the 
problem scientifically alone is not enough. 
Where emotions have a strong play, faith 
and noble thoughts play a greater part. 

Section IV 

Youth organizcition , — Youth organiza- 
tions to utilise their capacities in the well- 
being of a nation are increasing. Many at- 
tempts are being made to create youth 
movements, to bind youths together in 
friendship, to afford them health and vitality 
and make them useful for the service of 
humanity. Youth is our greatest asset. It is 
unfortunate that in these days neglect of the 
youth has instilled in them racial discrimina- 
tion and communal feelings. One sees this in 
colleges, in schools and on the play-ground. 
This unfortunate tendency has created a very 
great problem. When communal feelings 
started some years ago, it was hoped that a 
new generation will change that aspect, but 
that hope has been completely shattered. 
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There is no time here to enter into reasons, 
but it is vital that leaders of the country and 
various communities view this subject with 
some gravity apd make earnest efforts to 
build fraternity of youths which will bring 
to the country friendjiness and brothcrliness 
which are so sorely necessary in our country. 
Our outlook hitherto has been narrow, 
each community desiring for their youths 
good jobs, comf(;rtable life, and good 
earnings with or without merit; schools and 
colleges are l)uilt for individual communities, 
snorting teams divided on communal lines, 
places of r( creation separated for different 
communities, special cups and scholarships 
marked for separate faitlis, }:)itterness creat- 
ed in speeches of elders, rjwulvis and priests 
against communities other than their own 
are nil ugly signs which create perverted 
youths. Another youth problem is ignorance 
of the knowledge of the functions of body 
and mind. This is so colossal that it is crea- 
ting problems beyond control. Another pro- 
blem is that of frustrated youths, who see 
with their own eyes that their brilliancy 
in education, hard work, the time they gave 
to studies in apprenticeship have all been in 
vain, and the opportunities which should 
be theirs by right, were given to others of 
much less education and genius because 
they had money or influence to help them 
on. We must save the youths from frustra- 
tion and disappointment, and harness their 
enthusiasm to create a beautiful world. But 
who has got the time to look into these 
matters and feel for them? Everyone feels 
for his son and daughter and some for his 
con\munity youths. Let youths themselves 
solve the problem with the slogan “Youths 
of the country, unite, for your sake, for 
your country’s sake.” 

Section V 

The handicapped and the maladjusted . — 
We now come to the problem of the handi- 
capped and the maladjusted, those who 


through various factors in life like wrong or 
no education, heredity, unhealthy environ- 
ment, national crisis like wars, accidents 
and economic conditions find themselves 
physically and mentally handicapped to 
pursue their normal occupations in society. 
In other countries where problems like 
these have cropped up due to the last two 
World Wars and other causes have made 
useful experiments in rehabilitation of 
these unfortunate people. For what is 
urgently needed is not to supply these 
people with livelihood in the form of 
pensions and compensations, charity and 
housing but to readjust them in social 
functions of life and livelihood, giving 
such aid as is required in each case. 

Some of these such as lepers have to be 
segregated, and yet helped intelligently and 
sympathetically. Others with physical handi- 
caps of another kind like the blind, lame, 
crippled have to be fitted to some work 
where their physical disability does not 
hamper them. Mentally deficient brethren 
need an educational and psychological 
approach. 

Simple and wise ways of life propagated 
through right education to parents and 
children, minimise the increase of this 
class of society’s unfortunates. 

Prostitute.s'. — The problem of prosti- 
tutes is truly tragic. Prostitutes are the 
creation of bur civilization and so-called 
society. No woman would dream of ente- 
ring into such a profession unless she has 
been driven to it by man with ill-treatment, 
indifference and misguidance. It is not 
enough to segregate this class. What is 
needed is society’s right attitude towards 
women. In the city of Karachi once a 
move was made to remove them and take 
them outside the city. A protest came from 
these unfortunate ladies and an opportunity 
was taken to meet and,.record statements 
of 118 of them. This experience revealed 
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facts that some day will make a useful 
publication for stud'^. An instance may be 
quoted here — in actual words: 

J : Sister, why are you here 1 

L: Jamshedji, a murderer convicted 
stands at the gallows; a king 
sits on his throne, you are 
sitting in your bungalow ; I am 
sitting here; each one sits and 
stands where God wills him or 
her to do so. 

J: Sister, God who has sent you 

here has now arranged for you 
to come out of this. 

L: Jamshedji, where will you take 
me? 

J : Do not be afraid, everything will 

he arranged for you. You will 
get your food, clothing and a 
home. Do come out of this life. 

L: But jamshedji, clothing, food 

and house are not my problems. 
1 am getting these comfortably 
even now. Will you take me 
back into society, to your 

sister, and allow me to sit 
down by her side? Will you 
treat me as a friend ? 

Jamshedji had no answer to give. He 
knew how impossible this was with modern 
society. Friends, these are hard facts. 

Prostitutes are made by society, driven 
out, made to suffer and are then offered 
bits of food or clothing. But is the society 
prepared to take them back as friends? 
Will society forget their past? Will society 
offer them its sons in marriage? Society 
creates prostitutes, drags them down and 
then takes pride in its own superiority 
against these poor uncared for ones, left to 
the viciousne^s of men who use them and 
then make them haggard and unfit for life. 
The problem and cure both are not in 
these unfortunate* ones, but of and with 
the society^ 


Begj?ar5.~-r-We have in India about 15 
to 20 lakhs of beggars and they constitute 
a vast problem which is keenly felt but 
about which very little has been done. 
Various causes have played their parts in 
this \'ast problem — mfm driven away from 
work i:i:)nstituting the able bodie<.l beggars, 
the handicapped forced to these means 
through lack of any other employment and 
care provided for them, the waifs and 
orphans left on streets without orphanages 
to shelter them, children sold to profts^ 
sional beggars hy parents due to economic 
conditions, sadlius and fdkirSy real and 
faked, who live by begging and last but the 
most menacing to society- -the idle man, 
the professional beggar taking these means 
to earn livclihocxl witlu^ut effort. 

This classification makes it clear that 
the problem is not one by itself but is the 
result of the neglect of the rest of our pro** 
blems, and solutions speedily applied to this 
problems will automatyLUilly reduce the 
beggar evil to a minimum. Social neglect has 
produced the beggar, social vigilance must 
absorb him back again to healthy conditions 
of life and livelihood. This seems to be 
the fundamental remedy. All other reme-- 
dies— so far suggested like segregation, 
poor houses, employment, education of 
beggar children, making begging a legal 
offence, all these will but temporarily 
mitigate the evil. They are useful to a 
degree to solve the present prc^blcm but 
only a total social service will contribute 
an ultimate remedy. 

Sections VI and VII 

Private philanthropy . — Naturally a 
ciucstion will arise as to what placc^private 
philanthropy and social service efforts have 
in a total state-organised social service 
organism. The rightful place will be seen 
when one can learn to offer these gifts 
as a part of one’s duties to the State. It will 
take a long time before human mind can 
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forget the words ^'Charity/'/ 'Donations/' 
' 'Subscriptions/' ' ‘Monuments/' ‘ ‘Me^ 
morials." Feelings in this country especially 
are much attached to these words, per- 
petuating names, gaining fame, giving chari- 
ties as good and holy deeds to earn rest 
and peace in Heaven, or as religious duties 
towards one's community or humanity, 
to please God and his Prophet and to 
satisfy one's conscience. Yet, it has to be 
realised that to offer one’s surplus wealth 
to one's State for total social service is 

f 

more noble, religious and preferable to any 
other way of parting with one's wealth. 
Instincts ot charity and donations are not 
to be killed. Only they are required to be 
diverted to a higher level. A day will come 
and must come, when this will be under- 
stood by all. Then alone private charity, 
social work and private phihinthropy will 
get a rightful place and fit in the larger 
national welfare vseheme. 

€ 

One of the functions of a provincial 
committee suggested in the first section 
of this address will be, to make a scheme 
for total service in the province, and so 
divide the scheme into small sections of 
work, that a private donor or philanthropist 
may be able to take up one of the sections 
and make his philanthropy useful in that 
direction. Even a humbler and a poorer 
man can have scope in offering his mite 
to any of these sections where money is 
needed and will be needed. Today there 
arc several philanthropists and charitable 
persons who desire and even have reserved 
large sums of money for giving away, but 
they grope in the dark; they are afraid, 
they do not know in whose hands to 
entrust their money. They get confused 
with different suggestions from friends. In 
certain instances rich persons have died 
without carrying out their desire of giving 
large sums in charity in absence of proper 
planning. 


Section VIII 

Training and ^equipment of social 
workers , — Within this address, suggestions 
have been made that universities should 
take up as early as possible the training 
of social workers. The Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences has shown the right direc- 
tion of the usefulness and potentialities of 
such training. The importance of this 
education has not yet been realised in our 
country, and the result is that the nation is 
suffering without planning and without 
trained social workers. There are yet a 
large number in our country who feel that 
no training is necessary for social work 
and only feelings of devotion and sympathy 
are required, but that is not true. Not only 
education in sociology is necessary, but 
organising social welfare with scientific 
treatment, reseaich bureaus, federation of 
various societies are all necessary steps. 
Dr. Kewal Motwani, a wcll-kncwn socio- 
logist, has suggested tliat all these should be 
brought under the aegis of one central 
organisation, an Indian Academy of Social 
Sciences, which shciiild have annual sessions 
in the capitals of the Dominions. All 
high school tcacliers and college professors 
should be made to join this academy. 
His further suggestion is that this academy 
should have two sections, Research and 
Training, in permanent sessions, and above 
all at the top, in the C^entral Government, 
there should be, under personal direction 
of the President of the Premier of the 
Dominion, an Indian Science Foundation, 
comprising of the cream of experts on 
physical, biological, social, medical and 
other applied sciences for purposes of 
quick and efficient mobilization of all 
social services, for the service of the nation. 
This training and education of social 
workers should no longer" be delayed, 
because a large number will be required in 
the service of the country very soon, if the 
country has to be saved freSm tragic con-' 
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sequences of under-social mentality in 
which a large nunrfber of people flounder 
and collapse as we have seen during the 
last two months. Indeed one realises now 
with full intensity how benericial it would 
have been had our country some such 
social service agency in this hour oi great 
crisis. A good deal of this misery brought 
about by fear, mistrust, seltishness and 
hatred could liave been avoided. 

Ill 

Missio)iary spirit. — ^Today this coun- 
try a large number of men, women and 
youths exist with earnest longing to dedicate 
themselves to the cause of human i^Ttcr- 
ment. They yearn and long to find a scope 
where they can get a simple livelihood and 
be enabled to work hard not for themselves, 
but for others. We have proofs of this in 
abundance. When the call comes, when 
leadership attracts, when feelings and emo- 
tions of service are raised to the highest 
pitch a large number rush forth to offer 
help. Today in this country such youths 
are scattered, leaderless, spending their 
energy in aimless work which they feel is 
the cause of the country. These men. 
Women and youths are politically and 
socially-minded and in them exist a mis- 
sionary spirit which if well-guided and 
directed would be a valuable treasure to 
the social work of the country. They will 
make the work less costly and more useful 
being dedicated to the cause of humanity. 
A number of them are detached, or can be 
detached from the ties of worldly pleasures, 
if there are leaders who can lead such 
lives themseK'es and can call others to 
this vital need of the country. In history, 
social workers with missionary spirit have 
played a wonderful part and it will be a 
great mistake on the part of the country to 
allow such a spirit to be subdued, depressed, 
curbed and wasted. If they call men, 
women and youths to serve the country 


socially, dcN'btedly and permanently, bands 
of monks and nuns, sevaks and sevikas 
could be gathered not qnly in hundreds 
but in thousands from all faiths, castes and 
creeds. Such missu»naries are born and 
not made. Rut the selfishness of the world 
kills such nohlo instincts from v^ry child^ 
hood. LiUe Pr. Vail, a welUkno\TO mis- 
sionary sur^’;et>n of the Miraj Hospital, 
once questioned, said that missionaries 
were not obtained in adult age. The eyes of 
those who sought them fell on children and 
youths during their school life or in col- 
L'gcs. Such children and youths were 
selected, trained and guided by the mission 
and all the expenses were paid for their 
training and upkeep, and such youths 
became missionaries giving up everything, 
devoting all their life to service. Such 
missionaries arc needed in our country, 
regardless of castes or creeds. The elders 
could select, guide and become thv' heads 
of such missions in kiifferent groups in 
different provinces. These sevaks and 
scvikasy and monks and nuns, in whatever 
circumstances or place they may be called 
to serve, will be the shining social workers 
in the cause of humanity. vSuch missions 
from our country then can go even to other 
countries where there is sickness and 
suffering and make India great* in name and 
fame all round the world. Such an oppor- 
tunity of dedication for men, W'omen and 
youths of the country will create a mighty 
spiritual force for true Blessing or Grace. 
This creative spiritual force is our vital 
need today. Our country cannot become 
international merely by political links. 
International means inter-human and our 
country must achieve that goal. A quotation 
from Allama Iqbal will be a fitting end 
to this address. Said the Allama in a New 
Year’s message, “Remember, man can be 
maintained on this earth only by honouring 
mankind, and this world will remain a 
battleground of ferocious beasts *of prey 
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unless and until the educational forces of 
the whole world are directed towards 
inculcating in rpan respect for mankind. 
National unity is not a very durable force. 
Only one unity is ^dependable and that 
unity is Brotherhood of Man, which is 
above race, nationality, colour or language. 
So long as this scvcalled democracy, this 
accursed nationalistn and this degraded 
imperialism are not shattered, so long men 
do not demonstrate by their actions that 
they believe that the whole world is the 
family of God, so long as distinction of 
race, colour and 'goographicar nationalities 
are not wiped out completely, they will 
never be able tr) lead a happy and contented 
life, and the beautiful ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity will never materia- 
lise.” 

Total social service atid work, planned 
for the country, is the only solution. 
Gcjvcrhmcnts arc too keen today to save 
private enterprises and industries, trade 
and capital lest these may sabotage the 
prosperity of the country. The capitalist. 


wealthy industrialists, and traders have a 
place in the country.' But let it not be 
forgotten that there is a limit beyond which 
wealth and capital should not be allowed 
to accumulate, treasured or used for fancy 
and luxurious living, aimlessly wasting 
man’s power and energy. Governments and 
capitalists both have to see the “Signs of 
the Times.” They carmot be blind to the 
forces which are mustering strong. The 
path of the country can only lie on the 
principle of “happiness of all” and “hap- 
piness to him through whom happiness to 
others.” 

Years ago the Mantram given to this 
country was “Ptirna Self-Government.” 
It took 41 years after its proclamation to 
achieve it. Let the slogan now be changed, 
to “Puma Samaj Seva,” total social 
service for the country, and let us pray 
that it may not take 41 years to achieve, 
anti that it may much sooner be achieved to 
bless the country with its many gifts to- 
wards attaining true and lasting happiness. 
Amen ! 



VILLAGE LABOUR FORCE IN THE CITY‘ 

J. M. Kumarappa 

Conditions of living together in industrial ciries require new adjustments on the part of villagers. 
There IS a break with traditions and patterns of condu-'t developed and approved by t j villftge group. 
Dr. Kumarappa suggests that the city must adjust its arrangements so as to protect fne newcomers, 
and aid them in the struggle to adapt themselves to changed circumstances. , J 

Dr. Kumarappa is Director and Professor of Social Economy of the Tata InstVte of Social 
Sciences, Bombay. ' 


The lack of a tradition of wise social 
administration has been the most unfor- 
tunate aspect of industrial development in 
India. We have failed to rccogni-se clearly 
that the responsibility of any industry or 
any service is not complete when ii affords 
to itself alone a margin of material 
advantage. As a result, too long have we 
been stoically complacent towards human 
insufficiency, failure and suffering. It i.s 
only in recent years, with the pressure of 
population in industrial towns, that we 
have begun to appreciate, though not fully, 
the economic and social significance of 
housing. 

Since the beginning of the present 
century, Indian cities like Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, have doubled and trebled their 
population; others, like Madras, Madura, 
Nagpur and Cawnpore have all increased 
their numbers with amazing rapidity; whilst 
new towns, like Jamshedpur and Bhatpara 
have sprung up in areas which were hitherto 
undeveloped. This sudden growth of 
population in these industrial cities has 
been due to the influx of rural migrants 
in response to the demand for labour. 
While some centres, like Cawnpore and 
Ahmedabad, recruit their workers mainly 
from adjacent districts where population 
pressure is severe, Bombay and Calcutta 
attract them from even such distant places 
as Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

Let us take Bombay as an example. 
Its labour force is found to be largely 


rural, though drawn from all parts of the 
country. Several thousands of workers 
from the villages of Deccan, for instance, 
are employed in Bombay’s docks and miljs. 
Rural areas of Kathiawar and Cutch 
provide the city with large numbers of 
snopkeepers, domestic servants, clerks and 
artisans. Surat supplies mostly domestic 
servants, while from other parts of Gujerat 
come artisans, clerks and labourers. The 
Portuguese settlement of Goa provides not 
only cooks and butlers but also a consider- 
able number of artisans and clerks. Thou- 
sands of workers from the United 
Provinces are employed as weavers *10 the 
cotton mills, as artisans In the engineering 
woiks and also as coachmen, syces and 
coolies. The Punjab villages supply Bombay 
with weavers, mechanics, blacksmiths and 
above all, with that object of hatred and 
dread — the Pathan money-lender. 

The above facts make it clear that the 
village artisans, agricultural and field labour 
classes, which form the lower castes of 
village society, are the chief sources from 
which Bombay draws its working classes. 
Thus, with the introduction of the machine 
industry and its concentration under the 
factory system in big cities, began that large- 
scale exodus of population from the village 
to the city which has been so striking a 
characteristic of India’s industrial revolu- 
tion. 

So also the transfer of production from 
the cottage to the factory has stimulated 
the growth of cities both in number and 


1 Reprinted^rom Indi<m L^our Problems, Edited by A. N. Agarwala. Allahabad: Kitabistan,^1947' 
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size. The city's newness, the^ rapidity of 
its growth, the varied cultural background 
of its people, and the diversity of their 
activities and interests make social control 
a perpetual problem. Beiny relatively new 
and shaped by forct?s little known, its 
development has been largely unanticipated 
and unplanned. This has given rise to a 
variety of social proldcms, the chief 
among them being that of housing its 
ever-growing working population and elimi- 
nating its bligl\ted areas. 

While mucli has been said during 
the last few years with reference to slum 
clearance and the dangers of congestion 
and overcrowding to public health, little 
or no attention has been given to the 
slum dwellers as the vital part of the 
problem. In point (^f tact, the congested 
area is not so important a factor in this 
problem as the people who live in it. 
Upon their reaction depends much of the 
success of any social experiment in housing. 
The city's social problems must, therefore, 
be studied against a background which is 
distinct and unique. 

With the congestion of population 
in our big industrial centres, the social 
problems associated with the housing of 
the working -classes have also become 
prominent. Overcrowding, bad housing, 
defective sanitation, disease and a high 
death rate are all now outstanding charac- 
teristics of our industrial cities. Their 
industrialisation, to be sure, has not been 
an unmixed blessing. While stimulating 
trade and commerce, it has added to the 
population large numbers from the lower 
strata of the village community. And they 
are becoming a constant menace to public 
welfare, since the cities are not able to 
cope with the problem of housing them, 


much less of training them in the city's 
standards of life and conduct. 

The genera] shortage of houses in 
practically all of our industrial areas is so 
acute that it has led to the distressing 
problem of overcrowding. Out of every 
100 tenements in Bombay, 81 are one-room 
tenements. While the minimum space for 
decent housing requires that no single 
room tenement should have more than 
2.5 persons per room, the average number 
of persons per room is 4. In fact, over 
95 per cent of the City’s working popula- 
tion is housed in such tenements with as 
many as 6 to 9 living in each room. But 
that is not all. Sometimes one finds as 
many as 4 families living in the 4 corners of 
a single room. Similarly, in Karachi almost 
one-third of the whole working population 
is crowded at tlie rate of 6 to 9 persons in 
a room, whilst in Ahmedabad 73 per cent 
of the working classes live in one room 
tenements at the rate of four or more in 
each room, and this ii> pre-war days! 
These figures stand in striking contrast to 
those of London, where only 6 per cent 
of the total population lives in one-room 
tenements, with an average of 1.92 persons 
per room.'^ 

Obviously such overcrowding can 
never be conducive to family life. And yet, 
hundreds of thousands of adults of both 
sexes, and boys and girls, are growing up 
under these conditions in which no pro- 
vision can be made for what are ordinarily 
called the decencies of life. Since both sexes 
have to share the same room for all pur- 
poses, modesty, as that term is understood, 
is an impossibility for many living under 
such conditions. All the normal functions 
of life are witnessed in the daily environ- 
ment. Birth, disease, co-habitation and 


2 Since the war brought about many dislocations, and changes, the figures used in this article are not 
recent ones but are prewar statistics, which are really more representative of normal condiConSt 
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death may all take place in the presence of 
die inmates in the restricted space of the 
single room. Self-respecting workers, there- 
fore, prefer not to live under such condi- 
tions with their families. They leave them 
in their village homes, and live in the 
city as single men. This situation makes 
the city’s population masculine in character. 

For instance, the number of women 
per 1,000 males, according to the census 
of 1931, was only 475 in Calcutta, 553 in 
Bombay, 697 in Karachi and 698 in Cawn- 
pore. This tendency to leave their lamilies 
behind owing to unsatisfactory housing 
conditions is greater in the case of workers 
who come from distant parts. Out of over 

83.000 persons in Bombay from the 
United Provinces, diere were only about 

14.000 women. Similarly, out of 21,000 
from Madras, there were some 6,000 
women, and out of 8,500 from the Punjab, 
about 1,600 were women. Hence, out of 
Bombay’s population of 1,200,000 in the 
pre-war years there were approximately 

415.000 females. 

Similarly, there is an ever-increasing 
army of single women engaged in factories 
and other occupations. Unmarried young 
women, widows and deserted women 
form a good proportion of women workers. 
The existence of such non-family groups 
in industrial cities gives rise to serious 
problems of personal and social disorgani- 
sation. 

One among such problems is that of 
living family-less in such a way as to save 
as much as possible for village dependants. 
Very often several single men join together 
and share a room; sometimes one finds as 
many as 20 men living in a single room. 
In some cases, night and day shift workers 
rent a room together. One set keep it 
warm by day, and the other by night! 
Hundreds of others, who cannot find 


accommodation at low rates, live in the 
streets and sleep on the pavements, door- 
steps and verandahs of godowns in the 
vicinity of the harbour. Often, widows 
make a Ih'ing by giving these homeless 
workers their momin|: and night meals 
at low cost. 

To reduce the high cost of living, 
quite a few of the working class families 
take single men or women as hxlgers. 
But the stranger in the home is often ff. 
cause of disruption of marital and family 
relationships. His or her presence, reduces 
the family’s privacy and complicates the 
problems of daily living. Too often the 
lodger’s presence is a source of moral 
danger to growing children. Many decent 
families do not live in chawls where there 
are too many single men because of the 
moral risks and lack of privacy involved. 
This is why many chawls in Bombay, in 
spite of their cleaner surrounding^ and 
better sanitation, were n'bt fully occupied 
during pre-war years. 

The villager’s scheme of life has for 
its frame of reference not the city but the 
village community which is a small homo- 
geneous and relatively social group. Though 
isolated, it is really a well-integrated and 
self-sufficing social organization whose unit 
is not the individual but the group itself. 
Hence, the individual is a member of a 
fixed system from which escape is normally 
impossible. 

The most noteworthy feature of this 
village society, is the caste and joint family 
systems which control, mould and define 
the social behaviour of its various members, 
and promote their welfare through co- 
operative effort and projects of mutual 
aid. The villager’s birth, therefore, deter- 
mines irrevocably the whole course of 
his social and domestic relations; he must 
through life eat, drink, marry and <give-in- 
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marriage in accordance with the usages of 
the social group into which he was born. 

Whatever ^might have been its merits 
in ancient days, caste system which governs 
the life of the villaj[4er of today is a vast 
engine of oppression and intolerance. 
Hence, the village environment is most 
uncongenial to the development of initia- 
tive, individuality and e-nterprise in those 
who receive orders and obey them uncon- 
ditionally. The lower classes in particular 
aVe subjected to niurnerous disabilities; 
they are shut out from any prospect of 
social and ecc^nomic anadioration, and 
condemned without any hope of release 
to the fate of helots. 

The most tragic aspect of such op- 
pression of the lower classes in the villages 
is the development of an outlook of despair 
and dependence, of lack of confidence in 
their own capacity to lift themselves and 
contrhl their destiny. Man after all is a 
creature of haldts and to most of the rural 
inhabitants life consists, in a large measure, 
of habitual response to the demands of 
a fixed social system. 

The working population of the city 
is, as has already been pointed out, made 
up mainly of villagers who are born and 
bred under* such social conditions. As a 
result, they bring with them into the 
complex urban environment the habits, 
attitudes and values which had been 
called forth by the relatively simple con- 
ditions of their village homes. With their 
rustic patterns of thought, they are forced 
to struggle with the city’s sophisticated 
ways of doing and behaving. 

Thus the problem of adjustment be- 
comes particularly difficult; for, no greater 
contrast can be imagined than that which 
exists between the conditions of life and 
labour in the villages and those in an in- 
dustrial city. The greater the change, and 


the more suddenly it is made, the more 
difficult is the problem of adjustment, 
because the village migrants are confronted 
with the necessity of making a transition 
from one group of standards to another, 
from a simple rural culture that is old and 
fixed to one that is new, more complex 
and in a state of flux. Deprived of the gui- 
dance of the rural social group which 
dominated their life, they are now obliged 
to face more or less alone the problems 
which are peculiar to city life. 

The villager in the city has to learn 
to use new sanitary facilities, new meaias 
of transportation, to work in close pro- 
ximity with people of other castes and to 
live with others who are likely to be com- 
plete strangers. In the country, the intimacy 
of the primary group played a large part 
in his whole scheme of life. His conduct 
was largely governed by the modes of the 
group in which he found his refuge. 

But in the city he finds lumself out of 
place, being different from the city folk. 
Hence, he becomes more or less detached, 
knowing many people casually and few 
intimately. He comes into contact with 
varied modes and folkways. His old abso- 
lute standards of right and wrong are often 
shaken and challenged. He lives in a hideous 
overcrowded tenement in a blighted area 
where anything like a real home life is out 
of the question. There he soon discovers 
that all inhibiting neighbourhood senti- 
ments, to which he was accustomed in his 
village, are absent, and that because of 
their absence the prostitute, the gambler 
and others of their ilk find it convenient to 
establish their resorts in such areas. The 
bad environment and the lack of suitable 
housing accommodation soon force him to 
send his family back to his village, and 
lead a lonely life in the city. 

Further, under the conditions of city 
life, village community saI^ctions and pro 
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hibitions easily lose their significance; 
customs applicable ’to everyone in rural 
localities seem to apply to a few or to 
nobody; differences of religion, language, 
province and economic conditions breed 
internal conflicts and disrupt cultural 
habits; the lack of privacy in the crowdeil 
tenements destroys the privilege and re- 
laxation of home. Out of such conditions 
grows an increasingly loose family re- 
lationship; the familiar restraints, standards 
and ideals of sex conduct also break down, 
and naturally that bundle ot eniotional 
attachments, which underlie sound family 
life and the orderly relationship with 
neighbours, begins to disintegrate. The 
ties which gave village life its corporate and 
organic character arc loo.seneu; new ties 
are not easily formed; and life tends to 
become individualized. 

The health of the worker may also 
be subjected to a severe strain owing to 
differences of climate, a defective dietary, 
excessive conge.stion, lack of sanitation and 
the temptations of enforced separation 
from the family. Further, he lives and works 
under conditions and circumstances which 
arc new in his experience and completely 
at variance with anything he has had to 
face previously. In the village he was 
used to spasmodic work with long intervals 
of leisure, and he is now required to wiark 
continuously and to order. Disciplined 
hours of toil are a strain to tire body that is 
unaccustomed to them, and they also 
involve corresponding strain on the mind 
which is often under-estimated. The stress 
and strain of long hours of work, p<5or 
food, suppressed or thwarted impulses 
produce fatigue which is deepened by a 
sense of loneliness, for nowhere docs a 
single person feel so lonely as in a big 
city. And the lack of recreation, anonymity 
of city life and ’ bad companions lead 
him to seek questionable pleasures. 


But that.is not all. To overcome de- 
pression and the physical di^mforts of 
cheerless conditions of liviitgffBF unhappy, 
maladjusted w'orkcr graihially ykes to 
drink. According to the inquiry made into 
the working clas.s budgets a few years ago 
by ilie Labour Office of the Bombay 
Government, it was found that between 
8 to 10 per cent of the income is .spent on 
liquor by ihos<‘ members of the working 
I'l.i.ss families who drink, and that the single 
man .spends more on drink than the rq^n 
living willi his family. Alcohol loosens 
his .social mliibitums and release.s the lower 
impul.se.s of his nature. He, therefore, 
becomes quarrelsome and hcedles.s of the 
welfare of his family and of others in the 
community. 

Naturally, the prostitute becomes his 
sole recreation. Since prostitution is inti- 
mately hound up with personal and .social 
disorgani.sation, there is an alarming ^jrowth 
of this .social vice in the industrial city, 
rhen too there is a rapid spread of venereal 
eliseascs first in the city .ind later in the 
village with the return of the worker to 
hi.s home. Further, he often forms an 
irregular union in the city which has a 
disastrous effect on his family life. Sexual 
immorality plays a large part in family 
disharmony. It not only lowers ideals of 
marriage held by one or the other of the 
parties, but it often excites jealousy which 
leads to all kinds of friction, frequently 
ending in desertion. If we would reduce 
the fast increasing menace of immorality, 
vice and crime, we should take steps to 
protect the non-family groups from per- 
sonal disorganisation by providing them 
suitable housmg accommodation, vtith re- 
creational facilities, education and other 
amenities of life. 

The urbanization of the villager results 
most often in the disintegration of the 
personal relationships envisaged .in the 
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patterns of behaviour developed over 
long periods of subjection to an entirely 
different environment. Moreover, the rural 
migrant Jiimsclf *tends to become unsettled. 
He misses the intimate associations and the 
personal status, however humble, that went 
with village life. The village culture played 
a large role in the formation of his habits 
of thought and life. He was patterned, 
shaped and moulded by the culture traits 
of his village. And now all of his habits and 
af^titudes formed in one environment arc 
subjected to the stress of re-adjustment 
and re-organization to meet the new situa- 
tion. In the village society, he played 
certain well defined roles; under changed 
.social conditions, he must re-orient himself 
as roles are defined for him by social 
groups under whose influence he now lives. 
If he is handicapped physically, mentally 
or emotionally, this re-definition of the 
self is more difficult; even in the case of 
normal or superior persons a serious 
wrench is expcrieilced when new responses 
are demanded by changed circumstances. 
Naturally, therefore, when the traits and 
complexes already formed are inconsistent 
with the requirements of city life, they 
produce strain, tension and conflict. Thus 
the emigrant villager gets into all sorts of 
difficulties, becoming finally a problem to 
himself and a menace to the civic life of the 
city. 

Similarly, young unmarried women, 
widows and deserted women who work in 
the city are also exposed to moral dangers. 
Large numbers of women now work in 
factories, and their supervision by male 
jobbers leads to serious abuses. Even where 
womeil workers are placed under the super- 
vision of women, known as naikins, the 
greater evils arising from male supervision 
are not always eliminated. need 

greater protection both inside and outside 
the faetpry. Such protection can only be 


provided if there is proper housing, and 
erdightened supervision. 

But housing projects for non-family 
groups have not yet received any serious con- 
sideration. No doubt, fairly comfortable 
housing accommodarion for non-family 
groups of the higher working class is available 
in all big cities. But, unfortunately, the poor 
non-family groups, are the ones which are 
allowed to drift owing to the lack of 
plaiuied accommodation. 

No housing projects for non-family 
groups can be put through on a commercial 
basis, since they belong to the lowest 
wage-class. Commercial enterprise will natu- 
rally find it economically impossible to 
provide adequately for them. In the case 
of women, wages are relatively low. Their 
small wages make it impossible for them 
to pay rentals that will bring an adequate 
return on the investment. 

The problem of housing single women 
workers is further complicated by the 
recognition of their need for social protec- 
tion as well as the amenities of life. Such 
amenities cover decent rooms, wholesome 
food at reasonable prices, and some 
provision for cultural and recreational life. 
This kind of work is being done by the 
Y.W.C.A. for the better-class women. 
Why cannot an effort be made by some 
private or public enterprise to provide 
such housing facilities for the less for- 
tunate and helpless women? 

In planning housing projects for non- 
family groups, we should see to it that the 
houses for single women are close to the 
heart of the city. This arrangement is 
necessary because of the importance of 
accessibility to work without loss of time 
and expense of transportalfion, and also 
as a measure of protection to those women 
who may have to return after dark from 
work or shopping. 
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Thus, to stabilize its working popula- 
tion, our industrial cities must effect 
improvements in the conditions of living 
and provide a more congenial environment 
for them. Conditions of living together 
in great aggregations require new adjust- 
ments, quite different from the pattern 
that had been worked out in the villages. 
There is a break with traditions and patterns 
of conduct developed and approved by 
the village group in response to conditions 
of life foreign to the city. The city must, 
therefore, adjust its arrangements so as 
to protect the newcomers, and aid them 
in the struggle to adapt themselves to chan- 
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ged circumstances. Hence comes a challenge 
to all those interested in the housing of 
the urban working classes to strive to 
bring the various traditional objectives of 
urban housing policy -slum clearance, re- 
ducing o\'ercrowdinft of dwellings, and 
decrease of rents-- under the wider aim of 
family protection and welfare; it is most 
important to link housing to family needs 
and welfare it lasting improvement in 
family life is to be effected. And further 
they should also devise methods of training 
the migrant workers in the art of living in 
the city and making their re-orientation to 
city conditions easy and gradual. 
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A ref»ionJjl community, on firm foundations, can easily evolve along democratic lines under 

the initi«iuvc and audiorit^ ot its own leadership. In the following paper, which was submitted to the Asian 
Relations O^nfereiu e, Dr. Mehta presents a plan which if worked successfully will enable the community 
to reach gradually the goal of tomplcre democracy. 

Dr. Mehta is Professor of Social Administration of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The social bachiroiind. - Asia contains 
the latjgest ccincentration of population in 
tine whole world, dhese populations belong 
to many racial stocks, and the long process 
of social assirnilatiiMTi brought about by 
economic and social iiiterctjurse has woven 
them iatc; closely knit communities occu- 
pying well-delmed areas. 

It is essential that when we use the 
word ^'ommimity/ and when wc suggest 
that it should I'tecome the basis of Asian 
regeneration, vve should define its meaning, 
as the word, through usage, may have 
come to bear different interpretations in 
dilFerent countries. In India, especially, the 
word community has close association 
with religious groupings. 

When we speak of community welfare 
services, wc mean closely knit communities 
containing a manageable number of families, 
living in close proximity, in well defined 
areas. Such ' communities arc bound to 
have common interests, though they may 
not be too well defined. These communities 
may be made up of different social groups 
with different historical backgrounds and 
religi('>us beliefs, but having evolved to a 
settled state of existence, they have a 
common destiny and must be brought up 
as democratic units, organised on the 
basic principles of co-operation and tolera- 
tion, moving towards a common goal of 
human happiness and welfare. ^ 

Because of the vastness of^tfie physical 
region and the hea\^y burden of population, 
the unity of Asia is only vaguely realised. 


Forms of co-operation, especially economic 
co-operation, are not adequately evolved. 
Goodwill and understanding exist as a 
natural subconscious urge, but they have 
to be cemented by knowledge acquired 
through closer and more direct association. 

Asia’s people reached in the past high 
levels of culture and possessed social 
organisations which did not lack strength 
or homogeneity. But they have been con- 
siderably weakened by conquest, foreign 
domination, a long era of feudal stagnation, 
and a somewhat delayed acceptance of the 
industrial revolution. These factors have 
brought about e.xtcnsivc poverty, a low 
standard of living, devitalised health, high 
birth rates, and a standard of education 
that does not enable us to keep pace with 
world progress. 

The weakness and poverty of the in- 
dividual is further reflected in the society to 
which he belongs. Social organisation has 
disintegrated and political development has 
been retarded by the lack of freedom, and 
the organisational strength to achieve it. 

Western progress has taught us that 
political emancipation will bring about 
the desired result. It is through freedom 
alone that wc can develop initiative to 
put our house in order, to achieve efficiency 
of organisation, and to restore health and 
strength to the millions. But the days of 
political subjection are almost over, and 
freedom can no longer be delayed. Already 
the majority of Asian * countries possess 
sufficient freedom to begin the onward 
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inarch of progress through industrial deve- 
lopment and scieiace. This period of 
transition may mean bitter conflicts and 
further social disintegration but these are 
mere birth pangs which will usher in the 
New Asian Order. 

Whilst it is right that the weapons of 
progress must be forged on a natumal arul 
if possible, on an Asian scale, it is most vital 
that immediate action should he taken to 
repair our foundation, to resune health 
and education, and above all, to create 
an attitude of co-operation and Cv'MiscioiKv 
ness of Asian solidarity in the vast masses. 

To achieve this end, the most cTicient 
unit of approach is the regional community, 
be it a village, a section of a t >wn, or a 
well-defined area in the city. In India wc 
are trying to achieve human well-being 
through what is known as labour welfare. 
This may be necessary to repair some of tlic 
damage caused by the unplanned and profit- 
motivated economic development. Ihit to 
deal with the labour in the factory, is to 
approach the human group through its 
most important member in a circumscribed 
and more or less non-co-operativ^e environ- 
ment. Moreover, the approach must be 
through an employer whose interest in 
human labour is only secondary to his 
interest in production and profit. 

This does not mean, however, that 
labour welfare programmes are undesirable. 
They have their place, and are excellently 
suited to supplement community welfare. 
But real, far-sighted and extensive measures 
for human reconstruction should begin 
through communities organised by the 
State, by local self-government, and by 
democratic public initiative. 

The aim*s of a community welfare 
plan should be to create democratic com- 
munities living together according to the 
four basic principles of co-operation, de- 


mocracy, sqgial action and self-help, 
achieving a high standard of living and 
happiness, and contributing creatively to the 
culture of the nation, tht lontii^ent and 
humanity at large. 

1 lie objectives of corpmunity welfare 
should be (1) to provide a healthy environ- 
ment and adequate housing; (2) to provide 
adequate oppt>rtunities for the preservation 
ot health and the prevention of disease; 
(J) to provide proper education including 
early tr.iining, education of tlie body, 
emotions and mind, education for work, 
marriage, recreation and elfcetive .sixdul 
Lviticijxition ; (4) to provide for the cdiica- 
li<)n ot the handicapped adult; (5) to take 
measures for the preservation of family ' 
health and unity; (6) to achieve an effective 
orgamSiition of the economic life of the 
community; (7) to make adcc|uate provision 
for maternity and child welfare; (8) to pro- 
vide udec|uate facilities and oppor,tunities 
for the recreation of tly cliild and adult; 
(9) to organise social life in such a way as tq 
promote active participation in local, na- 
tional and international affairs; (10) to plan 
methods and programmes for the develop- 
ment of national cc^nscit^usness and 
international co-operation ; and finally 
(11) to undertake programmes for the 
development of local culture in harmony 
with national and world patterns, 

CJolIectively taken, the aims and objects 
are to promote the early attainment of 
world objectives, as laid down in the Atlan- 
tic (Charter and as expressed by the UNO, 
in well-defined geographical units inhabited 
by manageable social groups. It is thus an 
effective organisational approach towards 
the achievement of fundamental results. It 
has been historically proved that when true 
understanding between nations is absent, 
any attempt to bring about international 
co-operation only leads eventually to con- 
flicts and misunderstanding prorgioted by 
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selfish minority groups and vested interests. 
The cx)mmunity plan should help to create 
a new unity above all social, religious, 
sectional • and local differences; for true 
unity is possible fundamentally as a geo- 
graphical concept. If Asian solidarity is, 
for the time being, our objective, the unit 
of this Asian solidarity must be found in 
regional societies within which the aims and 
objects of the community plan can be 
realised. 

Town planning . — Asia has not yet com- 
pletely emerged out of the feudal age during 
which the masses depended upon land and 
lived in intolerable conditions of chronic 
poverty, want and disease in their insanitary 
and humble hutments clustered in the rural 
areas. The seeds of the industrial revolution 
have been scattered on feudal soils, creating 
chaotic growths of factories and towns 
that arc littered with slums containing 
millions' of human beings. The social 
structure created and built in such environ- 
ments cannot acquire the qualities of health, 
vitality and beauty. 

Since the physical environment is the 
basis of social structure, the success of 
community social services can only be 
assured if town planning precedes the 
community approach to social life. It is 
essential that each <?Ountry in Asia should 
have its own national housing and town 
planning act. If such acts are forged after 
careful deliberation in Asian conferences, 
organised on the lines of International 
Housing Conferences held in the past in 
Paris and other places, a common approach 
could be made to a most vital problem. In 
any case, it is essential that measures for 
town planning should operate in seven 
fundamental directions. Firstly, slum clea- 
rance must be taken in han^j^^b earnest; 
secondly, areas cleared should be rehabili- 
tated wherever possible; thirdly, a network 
of quicksand cheap communications should 
3 


be created for the benefit of the masses; 
fourthly, congested areas must be opened 
up by providing ‘lungs' in the shape of 
playgrounds, parks and gardens ; fifthly, 
social amenities for areas containing market- 
places, shops, post and telegraph services, 
medical services, fire brigades, police 
centres, etc., should be properly planned 
in terms of needs; sixthly, administrative 
divisions of towns should be well-planned 
and efficiently organised, and carefully 
determined civic functions allocated; lastly, 
entirely new areas should be taken over for 
the creation of new towns where an ideal 
physical structure could be created for the 
occupation of well-organised and disciplined 
communities, with clearly defined areas 
for residences, civic amenities, commercial 
functions, and industrial development. 

The housing problem . — ^The housing 
problem in Asia demands radical solution. 
Asian concepts of housing are medieval, 
and no attention is paid to the natural 
needs of human life, so complex in pattern 
in the modern industrial age. Houses must 
be so built that they may become founda- 
tions of happy homes. The architecture of 
the structures, the strength and durability 
of materials, the quality of workmanship 
and the provision of at least the minimum 
of amenities and comforts deserve the 
consideration of every civilised State. 

The one-room tenements in cities and 
the hutments in rural areas, where human 
beings and animals are huddled together, 
are ideal neither for the functioning of 
human life nor for the organisation of 
family life nor for the maintenance of 
health. Community centres can only 
function after standards of at least minimum 
housing are laid down. The human habita- 
tion, in order of importance, must provide 
for adequate and well laid out places for 
a bed room of at least 1,500 cubic feet for 
every two inhabitants, a kitchen, a dining 
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room, and a parlour for the family. Ade- 
quate and clean water supply, lighting, 
provision for the disposal of garbage, 
bathrooms, urinals and lavanuies are im- 
perative for each home. 

The house is a structure built by tlie 
human being for the performarKe of 
imperative natural functions like sleeping, 
cooking, eating, sex life, play, work, rest 
and social intercourse, fhe structure must 
meet the needs of these fuiutioits in such 
a way as to yield maximum satishutuni 
that can become the basis ul Juiman 
happiness. 

The sanitatuMi of the buildiitgs and 
grounds require org<misatior\ and supervi- 
sion. The buildings require maintenance 
and care. I'he community centre of social 
service should, there fore, pro\ iJe scicitriiic 
housing administration. This s!u)ukl he 
entrusted to specially tiaiiied and (.nullified 
social workers wlio woukl work in co- 
operation with tlie health, education and 
case work oHiccrs. Scientific housing mana- 
gement must fuliil the two-told purpose of 
(1) eJ ucation and care of the huinaa Ivings 
who must live in obedience to the law of 
good neigh hourliiiess, and (2) care of 
housing which must always maintain ideal 
standards of efficiency and comtort. These 
two objectives can be achie\cd tJirough a 
blending of duties of superintendent, 
manager and administrator. 

Well organised communities, inhabi- 
ting well-defined areas, organised 
with predetermined social objectives, must 
live, to some extent, under controlled con- 
ditions. But this friendly and co-operating 
authority should exact obedience to mini- 
mum rules, maintain close and direct 
contact with tenants. Further, it should 
also expect co-operation and participation 
of members of the* community in social 
amenities and activities that arc provided 


for the happiness, health, efficiei^^ and 
i'irdercd e\'olution of group life. 

Modern housing admiuistradou inv 
plies the maintenance of vital staUsiics 
and other statistical dat^i showing the j^Knvih 
chart of well-being and welfare of the 
members of the community in every 
aspect of life. 

The fcniudations of community life 
are wclblaid wffien caretiilly planned and 
eroctevi bui Idlings com(' int() c'xistence ui 
healthy and planned areas, and are under 
tbt* management and supervision of proper- 
ly organised housing authorities*. 

Hctilth. It is possible to promote the 
care I't health in the regional coiiimunity 
w^ith a thorou.ejuu'ss and eflk ieiiey wliich 
is not [xisMide in any other manner. Health 
c){ millions in Asia is not what it ought to 
be on account ol uncongenial climatic 
condition, and unlu'althy iind ins:y\itaty 
ph^.sical environment iji th^^ urlxui and \ illage 
slums. Further, it is also due to grinding 
poverty and a low standard of life with 
Ci>n‘ ccjuenl chronic malnutrition, and a 
liigli birth rate. I'he conditions of ill- 
healtli havx* been aggrawUed by centuries of 
neglect, insuliuiicnt medical relief, inade- 
quate trained personnel, and lack of 
resources. 

It is imperative that an Asia-wide drive 
for pliysical regeneration should be made 
by Asian organisations for the promotion 
of athletics, physical culture, and the 
playground movements. Health care pro- 
grammes should be undertaken by mater- 
nity aiu] child welfare agencies, schools, 
and villages. Quick and effective medical 
aid should be provided and it should teach 
every family and home. 

The community centre provides an 
ideal field for the organisation of a complete 
health unit organisation. But it should 
receive general directions and help from 


4 
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the Ministry of Health, and be managed 
by the regional community centre authori- 
ties. As health is directly dependent upon 
sanitary* and kcalthy surroundings and 
adequate housing, the health unit should 
work in closest dvoperation with the 
housing authority. Ihe housing authority 
should look after the cure of buildings, 
grounds and gardens, water supply, sanitary 
and conservancy organisation under the 
supervision of the health unit authority. 

^ The health unit should be in charge 
of a medical officer and a staff of nurses 
and assistants. Tliese should look after 
a large number of services pnn'ided for 
the promotion of the ntembers of the com- 
munity. I'he most important service in 
tlie community is the care of the mother 
and the child provided through the birth 
control and the maternity and child welfare 
clinic. Tlie programme of this section of 
the health unit should include : — 

(1) Birth* control and family 
planning. 

(2) Complete ante-natal care in- 
cluding feeding of the expectant 
mother for five months before 
delivery. 

(3) Health visitors' service. 

(4) Post-natal care of the mother 
for at least one year after the 
birth of the child. 

(5) Infant and child care including 
feeding during the first two to 
five years. 

Family planrUng, — Asia, with its teeming 
population, has to decide about the 
policies and objectives of birth control in 
terms of social condition prevailing in 
different regions. There imperative 

need of a rational and scientific attitude 
with regard to this matter. Decisions have 
to be made irrespective of beliefs, customs 


and traditions, in the larger interest of 
people living under modern industrial and 
social conditions. 

Wherever the practice of birth control 
is found imperative or desirable, it must be 
accompanied by systematic education about 
objectives, theories, methods and apparatus. 
The objectives of social health should 
never be forgotten, and the community 
must be saved from an unintelligent practice 
which may undermine sex and social 
morale. 

Ante-natal, maternity and post-natal care, 
— Methods of ante-natal care are by now 
too well-known to deserve any special men- 
tion. A persistent and careful follow-up of 
the mother, four months after conception, 
will not only give her a feeling of security 
but also ensure the birth of the child under 
conditions which are congenial to its health 
and growth. 

The main handicap in the way of 
developing extensive health visitors' 
services for the benefit of many regional 
communities is the absence of trained 
personnel. It is the duty of the State to 
take effective measures for the creation of 
special institutions for this purpose. Wor- 
king under the direction of the medical 
officer of the community centre, the health 
visitors should supplement the work of 
the family case worker, and give advice and 
practical help to families for the mainte- 
nance of health. They should sec that the 
families derive the maximum benefit of the 
clinical and medical services provided in 
the community centre. The health visitor is 
invaluable for supervising the sanitation of 
homes, prescribing home remedies for 
minor ailments, and for rendering effective 
assistance to the mother in carrying 
out the advice and treatment prescribed 
by the medical authorities in case of illness. 

Post-natal care wiH help to restore the 
mother's health and efficiency for normal 
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duties and work after the hazards of child- 
bearing* The mother should be given 
guidance and help regarding not only her 
health, but also the care and feeding of her 
child. Even medical aid and nourishment 
should be provided, if necessary. 

Child ivelfare . — The care of the child 
in its early years by the community, with 
the help of the State, is the most effective 
guarantee for the health and efficiency of 
future citizens. Childhood, the period of 
dependency, is the longest and the most 
difficult period of life. Human organism 
is complex. It is born in a complex environ- 
ment and needs all the care one can give 
for its growth and development, l^ut in 
Asia communities are considouibly handi- 
capped to give complete aid to the child in 
order to enable it to survive. The alarming 
death rate amongst children in Asian 
countries is enough justification for laying 
great stress on the problem of the care of 
the child. 

Pre-schools in Asia must develop on 
the lines found suitable for Asian 
conditions. In a friendly and homely 
atmosphere, the child, together with 
other children, should receive care and 
assistance c)f young and capable women. 
The pre-school, run according to the prin- 
ciple of activity, should provide play and 
planned activity, food and rest to the 
children. The child's early physical and 
mental growth and its emotional security 
and development should receive special 
attention of the pre-school staff. The health 
unit authorities should look after the 
child's health and plan its nourishment. 

The pre-school, properly housed, well- 
equipped for^ play, work and training, 
manned by young and trained women 
must guarantee the child's maximum growth 
and prepare it^to receive a properly planned 
education from the age of five onwards. 


The carcof the child in the community 
centre must be complete and generous. But 
it should be provided on the basis of an 
Asian children's charter, guaranteeing equal 
opportunities to all children who must be 
regarded as assets of tfic State. The prepara- 
tion of such a charter is an imperative 
duty of the Asian Conference. 

The community infant and child 
welfare centre may include a nursery 
where children may be looked after and 
fed, unless they are taken to creches 
factories, offices and institutions where the 
mothers work. Care of health, the provision 
of protectiim and security, and adecpiate 
(Opportunities for an all round growth are 
the primary functions of the community 
centre. In Asia the proper feeding of the 
child, especially in countries where the 
standard of life is low, is imperative. 

The pre-school of the community 
centre should function under the joint care 
of the health unit and the education 
director. All children in the community 
should enter the pre-school at the age 
of two and a half or three. 

Physical welfare , — The best insurance 
against disease is the maintemnee of good 
health. Carefully planned programmes of 
j'»hysical recreation for children, youths and 
adults of both sexes are firm foundations 
for the edifice of a healthy society. A 
(community centre which providei^ good 
housing is not complete without extensive 
open places converted into playgrounds of 
various kinds for the physical recreation 
of the entire community. 

Playgrounds do n('>t provide mere 
physical recreation, for, on the playgrounds 
the foundations of the social structure are 
laid. Engaged in physical activities consis- 
ting of well organised play, human beings 
develop emotions, learn co-operation, and 
receive training for leadership and organised 
effort. » 
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Playgrounds for children^ open grounds 
for youths, special playgrounds for special 
games, and the sports arena arc organis(‘d 
separately to answer the needs of different 
age and sex groups in the community. 
Civilisation dernandsnhe existence of a rich 
gumedorc for every natiorj and community. 
Asian countries po.^ses^ a wealth oi games 
that reefuire to hi: studied and t‘\'changed 
for the mutual Ijenelir of all countries. 
The West has developed some univ|uc 
physical wi'lfare nn'ivements and rhtnr 
group ganv‘s are useful for educational 
purposes. National g.tines, group games 
and team gamivs prox-idi: opportunities for 
organis(‘d ph\'sical recreation for at least 
one h(3ur a day for e\'ery member of the 
community. The playground has always 
invited maximum participation according 
to the personal interest of each individual. 

Over and aho\a‘ the playground, the 
nationaT physical cnviia'inment should pro- 
vide opporluniticshor most healthy physical 
recreations like swimming, cycling, and 
mountaineering that add to the real for a 
well-organised outdoor life, especially for 
the young. As Asia Ls becoming indius- 
trialisi'd an».l urbanised, the need of outdi3or 
life increases to keep the individual in 
touch with the health, beauty and oixlerli- 
ness oi nature. (N)inmunity ph>sical welfare 
programmes must include frequent excur- 
sions, recreational anvJ training camps, 
hiking, and even lone camps for the 
maintenance i'>f fiealth, and the preparation 
and training of leadership. 

International athletics invite a conth 
nuous participation in field of sports. The 
annual community athletic meet should be 
a preparation and training for enthusiastic 
participation in national '^v^c^i^^.-hternational 
sports. Athletics should prepare the human 
body for efficient functioning in work-life 
and healthy parenthood. 


Gymnasium attracts some young 
people, but the playground attracts a 
larger number, Phy>,ical culture planned on 
sound educational lines should appeal to 
various sections of the population. 

Education for hivfff/i. -The preservation 
of health reciuires the education of the 
individual in matters physical. Educational 
systems in the East hive not given adequate 
attention for the training of the individual 
in ordinary mattin’S like diet, rest and care 
of health. 1 he aurlvn ivies of the health 
unit, in co-opeiation with the director of 
eJueatit'in should orgnise progr^immes for 
the spread of health knowledge. The 
cinema, radio, wall newspapers, leaflets, 
lectures, demonstrations and exhibitions 
must keep thi^ community health-'minded. 
Ceaseless propaganda and publicity are 
reciiiired in Asian countries where both 
the birth rate and the death rate are con- 
siderably high, pointing to an alarming 
prevalence of healtli and disease. 

Health ins'i/rdiicc. -It is but natural that 
the community, in spite of its good and 
well looked after liousiug, its extensive 
programme for physical recreation, and 
continuous phvsical education will require 
an eriicienr llh)iigh U(U x^ery elaborate 
medical serxice. A well-conceix^eJ health 
insurance scheme, subhiJised, if necessary, 
can prox i Je an efficient medical service for 
the local community. The timely treatment 
(^f minor ailments and timely diagnosis of 
disease hax'c saved many human lives. 
The masses in Asia are young, ignorant and, 
therefore, local medical service, organiseci 
by the health unit should provide extensive 
facilities to save not only health, but also 
expenditure. The health unit authorities 
should make, witli the co-operation of 
municipal and other health authorities, 
proper arrangements for hospitalisation 
and sanatorium treatment. 
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Education , — The regional community 
is organised for the purpose of education — 
education for life, for the eificient pertor- 
mance of life’s functions. In a highly civili'ievi 
community the process ot' education 
should never end. The countries ot A^ia 
are alarmingly backward in education. 
There are millions who are \et illiterate. 
In certain countries mere academic or 
classical education has failed in pre]'*are 
the indi\’idual for the fundamental functions 
of life, like work and marriage. In the 
community centre education should (i) pre- 
pare the individual for the c'iiicient 
performance of life’s major functions, 
(2) aid llie individual in the Jay-ti)-day 
functions of life, and (5) enable liim to 
understand the complex workl mechanism 
in which he lives, and adjust his life to the 
larger national and social pattern around 
him. 

The education of child sh^nild be tlu‘ 
primary functi<)n of the regional com- 
munity. \W liavc alrea\.ly dealt with the 
l*>re-school which deals with the child 
between 3 and 5 years, Tiie process oi 
education begins with tlic completion of 5 
years, when the child enters the primary 
school. The primary school is the only 
part of the State <*dncational system which 
should exist within the regional community. 
This education should become the founda- 
tion of the indiviJuaTs educational career. 
The aims of primary education, the prin- 
ciples on which it functions, tlie methods 
of teaching and the quality of teachers, 
and finally the curriculum depend upon the 
municipal and State education boards and 
their efficiency. 

The primary school should be orga- 
nised within the regional community, and 
administered by it with the aid and supervi- 
sion of the municipality and the State. 

On the ccjmpletion of primary educa- 
tion, the boys and girls of the community 


go out to learn in scl\ools and educational 
instituticnis in the town or the city. 
Howexer. the director of •ixlucation i>f the 
Ci>mmunUv should n’laintain a permanent 
contact with the ^Cviucation ot each 
indixidual in the community. It is the 
functioTi ot the cvunmunitv to inspire, 
encourage and aid its children to receive 
education acctn'Jing to their tahaiis and 
needs. 

I he community’s department ^of 
education shc^uld pay special attention to 
the difficulties and handicaps, both mental 
and phvsical, of the si'h(Md population. 
C'ounlries in Asi<i ha\a‘ not yet adci|uately 
pnnided for those whi'> are unable to 
complete their scluH>ling. In the aixsence 
o! hiturcation courses, the community 
centre sht>uld provide* oj^port unity for 
vocational training in t'lementary arts, 
crafts and clerical services so that tlu>se 
who fail to complete their school edtication 
may not he handicapped^in life later on. 

The education programme of the 
community falls mainly within the scope 
of the following : - - 

(1) Reading roi^ms and libraries. 

(2) Education as a part of youth 
activities inclikling the organi- 
sation of study circles, discus- 
sion groups, debating unions, 
art circles, hobby clubs, etc. 

(^) Literacy classes for grown-ups. 

(f) Adult educati(,Mi for men and 
wonten tltrough organised adult 
recreation groups. 

(S) O^nimunity cikication program- 
mes through community 
newspapers, lectures, cinema, 
radio, education travels, exhibi- 
tions and celebrations. 

The reading room and library in the 
community should become the centre 
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of intellectual activities. Newspapers should 
he carefully selected to ^nve information 
and news that# are local, national and 
international. Books also should he carefully 
selected to j^ive a high cultural level to 
the community and satisfy all the different 
mental tastes that are found in a highly 
evolved society. I he library circle in the 
community should not c^nly make special 
plans for stimulating reading, but also 
encourage those with an aptitude for writing 
to coutrihute articles, book reviews, etc., 
to the community newspapers, wall news- 
papers and the local press. 

Youth activities in a healthy society 
include a wise blend of physical, mental, 
creative and cultural pursuits. Young people 
of today are interested in national and world 
problems. They demand freedom of thouglit, 
and opportunities to express their fresh out- 
look on life. Study circles may, therefore, 
be organised on the basis of interest, and 
diwscussion groups, debating societies and 
h^rurns may also be organised for fostering 
interest and dc' eloping knowledge o!i the 
basic problems of life. 

Youth is interested in art, especially 
folklore, music, painting, drama and 
handicraft. A revival of artistic activities in 
regional communities will raise the cultural 
level of the whole nation and create a new 
generation of cultured citizens. 

Progress of science in the world today 
has made it necessary to provide libraries, 
laboratori‘^s and workshops for the benefit 
of e\'ery community group. Western nations 
have stolen a march over Asian countries 
through the application of science for the 
conquest of nature. However, some 
couiitries in Asia } < ye already made 
stupendous progress fiffne world of science 
and industry. \X^e must democratise science 
and provide opportunities for technical 
and scientific experiments on a vast scale 


to the rank and file of the people. This 
can be done easily through the organisation 
of hobby clubs and workshops for the 
benefit of both sexes. 

Asia ought to determine and solve the 
problem of illiteracy, wherever it exists, 
within the next ten years. V^ast masses of 
people yet exist, even in large cities and 
towns, who are unable to read and write. 
Tine Vach-one-teach-one’ campaign can 
achieve unique results, as actual experi- 
ments have shown, because literacy groups 
can be organised by the student population 
in each country aided by the community 
centre authorities and the national adult 
education institute. 

A more ambitious programme of adult 
educati(')n can be carried out through well- 
organised community women’s clubs and 
men’s recreation clubs. These clubs should 
function during leisure hours. 

The women’s clubs should provide 
opportunity for recreation and education 
in fundamental subjects of interest to 
women like mother-craft, domestic economy, 
homc-crafts, etc., organised programmes 
for training in birth-control, child care, 
cooking, tailoring, etc. Fancy work of all 
kinds not only provides recreation and 
education but also helps to supplement 
the income of families and stimulate 
a healthy social life for women. Likewise, 
the working man’s recreation clubs can 
organise programmes of outdoor and indoor 
games, excursions and educational visits 
and further help to organise co-operative 
efforts of N^arious kinds. Activities to aid 
the economic life of the community may 
be organised through the initiative of clubs 
for men and women. 

Modern media of publicity and pro- 
paganda should be utilised for the purpose 
of raising up quickly the intellectual level 
of well-organised community groups* 
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Amonpst these the 16 mm. film, and radio 
must play the most#elFcctive part. Weekly 
programmes of educational films will pnv 
vide knowledge with ainuseinent. and 
blend recreation with education. The radio 
should bring to the community, through 
the air, information and knv)wledge from 
all over the world, whilst the various 
stations in each country should give special 
programmes for the benefit of community 
centres. 

Each well-organised community group 
should own its own printing pr(\ss and 
publish its own community newspapei. 
A good deal of further educational pro- 
paganda must be done through specially 
prepared pamphlets and leaflets. 

An intensive programme may also 
include specially organised lecture series, 
visits to places of historical, eronomic and 
cultural interest, and organised celebra- 
tions of community and national holidays. 
An active social life must thus be made 
the basis of community happiness and 
cultural development. 

Eco7W?7iic life. -Ticonomic life in the 
community is related to the work life of 
men and women in fields and factories. 
The regional may live outside the areas of 
work, and attend work places taking 
adv^antage of public conveyances; or they 
may live near the place of work and walk 
to the place of employment; but where 
workshops exist together within the resi- 
dential area, it is possible to organise 
regional industrial communities. This ^an 
be done only if no factory of industry 
proves an obstacle to the welfare of the 
community. 

Social services to aid the economic 
life of a community should have the 
following objectives: — 

(1) To enable the community to 
take advantage of its maximum 
a\%ilable earning capacity. 


(2) To create maximum earnings 
through right employment, 
treatment of unemployment, 
and organising ^ictivitu\s to sup- 
plement existing incomes. 

( 1) To reduce-family expenditure. 

(4) To devise ways to adjust ex- 
penditure to income, and to 
meet aiw possible shortage 
which may lower the minimum 
standard of living. 

The problem of economic poverty’ is 
extensive in many countries of Asia. Whilst 
national measures should be taken to 
bring science to the aid of production, the 
small community must devise its own 
vva>s to maintain the firmness of the founda- 
tions of eccM'ioniie life without which the 
real prosperity of the Iiuman group, and 
the maintenance of a reast)uablc standard 
of life become impossible. 

The regional community should aim 
at “full employment.’’ This will mean the 
em])loyment of men and women after 
their completion of the preparation for 
work life through education and training. 
The community should maintain a statisti- 
cal and historical record of the work life 
t>f its members. Further, it should 
organise:- 

« 

(1) Vocational guidance service to 
enable young men and women 
to select proper vocations ac- 
cording to their talents and abili- 
ties. 

(2) Vocational training groups in 
arts, crufts and business services. 

(3) Community employment ser- 
vice to find work for tke able- 
bodied persons who are un- 
employed. 

Vocational guidance includes elemen- 
tarv instructions to young people about 
the nature of work life that prevails in the 
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social environment to which the individual 
beloni^s. They arc informed about the 
available fields of employment, the pre- 
paration pecessafy lor each one of them, 
and the likely rewards and prospects 
in the various vocatii^ns. Further, through 
a series of intel!ii»ence and performance 
tests, specilic work tests and temperament 
tests, the natural inclinations, aptitudes 
and talents of the iiKlividual ar(' determineel, 
and guidance is j^aven reeardirp; the suita- 
bility (d vocations li>r t‘ach individual. 
The duty cd pros ivlinij; vocatic^nal guidance 
vshould fx‘ performed by tlie director of 
education of the community only in case 
this is not done throuyji prc’kper vocational 
guidance bureau organised c.lepart mentally 
or in the hitth schoeds. 

Vocalic^nal training of an elementary 
kind, sufiicient to provide small income to 
the unemployed or to handicapped in- 
dividuals, or to supplement the income of 
families should be given through organised 
vocational groups functioning under 
qualified instructors, dhe viH^ations should 
be selected to utilivse raw materials easily 
available in the country, to supply the needs 
of the comnuinity and the local market, 
and to produc(‘ siicli articles that will 
utilise any special talent that exists in the 
community, ' 

A well organised employment bureau 
is an asset in a regional community. It 
may function independently, or it may 
work in co-operation with larger cmploy- 
met\t excl'ianges. Tltrough the employment 
bureau the community sliould make the 
maximum etfort to find employment and 
to keep unemployment at its lowest level. 
The whrk of the bureau must include 
registration of the unemployed, contacting 
sources pro\ idijig ei]{i,;,^V>ymetit, studying 
employment trends, contacting would-be 
employers on behalf of the unemployed, 
systematic canvassing of jobs, and follow-up 


work of cases where the newly employed 
person has to be adjusted to his new work 
en\'ironment. 

To overcome tragic consequences of 
poverty of millions of people all over 
Asia, it is imperative that organised regional 
groups should be given every encourage- 
ment and aid to become economically 
independent. Three main types of economic 
activities suggest themselves for improving 
the earning capacity of families : — 

(1) The org,anisation of home in- 
dustries and industrial co-oper- 
atives with a view to retain the 
dignity of labour and the free- 
dom of the producer. 

(2) The creation (^f handicrafts, 
industtiiil homes and work- 
liouses in the community centre. 

(3) The prenasion of work to 
women and subsidiary earners 
to supplement the income of the 
family* 

Germany and Japan, and many small 
countries of Europe have shown the value 
and progress of small scale iiuJustries, 
worked by ^‘lectric pow(T, for manufactu- 
ring whole articles, or parts of articles for 
which tlicre is a local demand. A large 
number of articles can be manufactured in 
small w'ork shops using small power-driven 
machinery. But there are many lines of 
manufacture which do not require even a 
power-drive. 

Home industries require planned or- 
ganisation and co-operative effort, so that 
labour within an entire family can be 
employed for the manufacture of specific 
parts which can be collected centrally in 
workshops for the purpose of assembling, 
finishing, packing and marketing. 

Handicrafts in Asia have reached a 
high level of quality production in the 
course of centuries. MahStma Gandhi 
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has made the spinning wheel the pivot of 
economic recovery! There are a large 
number of other handicrafts whicli arc 
suitable for village and town litc to create 
self-sufficiency for local communities. In 
cases of acute poverty, it is possible for 
the State, municipal authorities, public 
charity, or even local community initiative 
to organise small workhouses to fiml and 
provide work, especially to the handicapped 
sections of a community.' Such workhouses 
are needed for women wlio cannot work 
the whole day, for the partially disabled 
and the mentally deficient, and for the 
aged who have enough vitality left to work 
according to their interest and ability. 

In all cases where it is not possible 
to create special institutions for providing 
ivork, light work which can bring in a small 
income, can be found for families. This may 
include part-time work for women and 
partially employed persons. Work may be 
secured even for the student population 
to earn their way to higher education. Lkit 
this particular type of work will only be 
suitable for ill-organised and backward 
communities. 

It is not enough that organised com- 
munities should take measures to find 
employment and increase the income of 
families. It is equally important to spread 
the knowledge of domestic science even 
to the lowest economic group so that by 
education and proper cultivation of habits, 
they may learn to maintain a decent 
standard of life within their income. The 
proper distribution of family income in 
chawls contribute most to family welfare. 
The prevention of wasteful expenditure 
and indebtedness, and the cultivation of 
thrift and saving habits are necessary in 
order to maintain the economic equilibrium 
of families. 

The two main rneasures for the achieve- 
ment of this object are: (1) education and 
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(2) co-operafive consumers and credit 
societies. 

Education of groups •ot adqlts, men 
and women, in the art and science of living 
is neccs.sary to make family life intelligent 
and creative. This should especially refer 
to food, clothing and th^\ cxpouiliture 
relating to the daily routine life. In 
Eastern countries tiie uneconomic expen- 
diture over marriages, births, deaths, reli- 
gious practices, etc., require a determined 
and eliective handling so that new and 
more rational traditions which will not 
upset the economic foundations of family 
life, may be created. The next fundamental 
practice that requires consideration is 
that of ‘booming' which creates most 
serious problem to private and indigenous 
banking to the greatest detriment of working 
classes. The problem can only be solved by 
eradicating the causes of indebtedness, 
eliminating the booming habit, and •remo- 
ving the unorganised class fif money-Iend<*ts. 

Thus co-operative consumers' societies, 
and co-operative credit societies need to be 
organised for the benefit of every regional 
community, functioning with the aid of 
a democratic State and operating under its 
supervision and control. 

Social authority and social orj^anisation , — 
A regional community, organised on firm 
economic foundations, can easily evolve 
along democratic lines under the initiative 
and authority of its own leadership and 
organisation. It may not be possible to 
achieve this goal in the initial stage, as the 
plan has to develop under State and munici- 
pal auspices and finance, and be carried 
out under a trained executive coruristing 
of the housing superintendent, the medical 
officer, the director of physical welfare, the 
director of education, etc. But if the plan is 
worked successfully for a number of years 
and if special encouragement is given to 
local initiative, talent and organisation, the 
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community will be able to rc^ch gradually 
the goal of complete democracy. 

It is presumed that large scale applica- 
tion of the plan of regional communal 
development may not be feasible immediate- 
ly because of the lack of resources and 
trained leadership; but it will prove useful 
to organise experimental social groups in 


carefully selected and developed areas. 
These experiments wifi, no doubt, reveal 
difficulties and handicaps, but they will, at 
the same time, indicate the lines on which 
secure foundation can be laid not only 
for the new era in Asian renaissance but 
also for the steady and prosperous growth 
of large human communities. 



THE PROBLEM OF DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 

Kokila Doraiswamy 


In no country are children so much neglected in spue ot till the love and affectiftn bestowed on them 
I-ittle attention is paid in average Indian homes to the legitimate requiremeniM of tlie child. In 
the following paj^r, which vvas submitted to the All India a>nferencc of Social Work (1947), Miss Dotal- 
fim^mental^right * of 'cldldte^ *'<^ 5 lect and dependency .md suggests measures for safeguarding the 


Miss Doraiswamy fTISS ’40) is Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, Madras. 


One of the most important subjects for 
our consideration in this Conference is the 
welfare of our children. In no other country 
are children so much neglected in 
spite of all love and affection bestowed on 
them as in India. No attention is paid 
in an average Indian home even to 
the legitimate requirements of the child. 
To solve the problem of neglected and 
dependent children, it is left to the State 
to solve the major social problems or else 
it will not be possible to rehabilitate these 
unfortunate ones. 

The causes for the growth and preva- 
lence of neglected and dependent children 
can be best appreciated by examining the 
responsibilities of the society broadly under 
three heads: Home, State and Individuals. 
The real cause that leads to the neglect of 
children, especially in India, is poverty. 
Besides poverty there are other reasi^ns 
which contribute to the negligence of 
children. They are : — 

1. Improper and inadequate parental 
care due to indifference, ignorance and 
illiteracy of the parents, drive many children 
from their home into the hands of unaesi- 
table persons. 

2. Frequency of birth and the age 
of the mother (too young and too old) 
lead to the neglect of children. 

3. Whlhre the family is enlarged by 
the frequent birth of children, the mother 
is forced to work in factories to 
add to the* income of the family. This 


results in the ill-health of the mother and 
she becomes helpless to look after the 
children properly. At the same time, the 
parents have no facilities to admit 
children into proper boarding houses. 

4. The miscomprehension of the 
theory of karma and fate is the chief cause 
for producing an unlimited number of 
children. 

4. The widowed mothers find it 
impossible to manage their homes without 
outside help. Since the widow does 
not get remarried, she falls ba«k upon 
children for maintaining the family. 
Thus, many children in their young age 
are sent to factories, as a result of which 
they are bereft of normal growth, educa- 
tion and proper outlook on life. 

6. Wherein the husband deserts the 
wife, .she is unable to manage the 
family and bestow adequate. care upon the 
upbringing of cliildren. Desertion as an 
easy road to relief from domestic discord 
is an all-too-common procedure. Such 
anti-social behaviour reveals either moral 
weakness or a lack of appreciation of the 
meaning of marriage and indifference to its 
obligations. Much could be done and 
must be done through the instruction of 
the young as to the purposes, obligations 
and possibilities of marriage and family 
life. 

7. Where the husband and the wife 
are quarrelling partners, the result is dis- 
harmony in the family. Children brought 
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up under such an environment develop a 
sense of irresponsibility and negligence. 

8. Drinking habits and sex-irregu- 
larity of* the parents create unpleasant 
atmc^sphere in the home. Though these 
may not at all times lead to broken homes, 
yet, the household duties are liable to be 
negected by the parents. 

9. After the demise of the first 
wife, the man usually re-marries. The step- 
mother steps in and the proverbial mal- 
treatment and negligence of the motherless 
children follow suit. 'Hie ill-treatment of 
children by the step-father is common 
among the poor. Such children become 
aggressive and incorrigible due to some 
emotional disturbance and inferiority 
complex. I'he father and the mother also 
neglect them being powerless and helpless 
in not knowing how to solve family 
problems, 

10. " Social ostracism in India is so 
much prevalent that illegitimate children 
are left uncared for by their own mothers. 

11. Many tenants living in the same 
house produce bad effects on children 
in that they arc soon given to loose- 
ness and freedom. Parents then find it 
physically impossible to teach them 
good habits. Consequently, they are prone 
to neglect children. 

12. So long as the art of begging is 

not eradicated but allowed to exist as a 
profession in cities, towns, villages, tem- 
ples, trains, tram termini, bus-stands, 
etc., that, backed up by pauperism, will 
contribute to problems of the neglected 
and dependent child. The people of 
India enust give up the practice of 
giving indiscriminat'i charity to beggars so 
that children Ibe prevented from 

begging. 

13. Where the father and the mother 
are not cognizant or do not understand 


their duties and responsibilities towards 
children, they stand in great danger 
of being neglected. Children are brought 
up in old-fashioned ways because the correct 
methods of upbringing them are not 
known to the ignorant and illiterate 
parents. 

14. Both the parents are sometimes 
taken away from the home to eke out their 
livelihood and thus children at home are 
left without proper care and attention; 
besides, an artificial atmosphere exists in 
such homes where normal discipline of 
the family fails to exist. This makes children 
lead a wayward and irresponsible life. 

15. Finally, the lack of benevolent 
and humanitarian principles among weal- 
thy citizens, failure to realise the needs 
of neglected and dependent children and 
want of willingness to lielp them are some 
of the causes and hurdles that exist and 
retard the immediate care of the neglected 
and dependent child. In general, such 
children usually live in a house of ill-fame 
or in a defective, broken or poor home. 

Added to these, the economic con- 
ditions of the country, the undesirable 
social environment, the low moral and 
intellectual standard among the poor, the 
lack of proper medical help, the insanitary 
living conditions in cities and villages, 
the need for proper accommodation, the 
overcrowding in cities and towns, the lack 
of park spaces and play-grounds, and the 
want of proper education arc all major 
causes that indirectly promote negligence 
and dependency. 

Neglected children generally become 
dependent and also dclinciuent. The State, 
therefore, must prevent these unfortunate 
children from falling into crime and vagran- 
cy by adopting preventive and curative 
methods, the preventive niethod being more 
economic and promising than the curative. 
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The State and private agencies must 
organise activities that will instruct parents 
and help them to discharge their duties 
towards their children adequately. Family 
solidarity is very helpful to de\'elop the 
right type of personality in children. 

The above causes leading to neglect 
and dependency can be removed only 
by improving home conditions. To 
have a good home the women at home 
must be tackled. Mothers must be offered 
facilities to gather information regarding 
food values and nutrition. They should 
also be instructed in the upbringing of 
children. Training in motfierhood is 
essential to grown up girls. Health 
centres should be provided where 
women should be offered lessons in health 
and also in home treatment of simple 
ailments. Living conditions of the pet^ple 
should be vastly improved. Minimum 
living wages should be assured to the 
industrial and agricultural labourers. 
Women should be encouraged to spend 
their evenings at recreational centres in 
conversation, in games and in reading 
vernacular literature on topics pertaining 
to the care of children. Needle work classes 
should be conducted to facilitate the 
mothers to learn to make garments for 
children and for themselves. Adult educa- 
tion classes should be conducted for the 
benefit of these mothers and they must also 
be given instruction as to how to spend 
their earnings economically to meet all 
the requirements of the home. 

Establishment of pre-natal clinics and 
maternity homes, not only in cities but 
more essentially in villages, to safeguard 
the health of mothers is an important 
factor. Publication of literature in verna- 
cular on health topics and distribution 
to literate and expectant mothers will teach 
them the right me'thod of looking after 
their health during and after pregnancy. 


A certain amdunt of post-natal instruction 
on the care of the baby is also a valid 
ncces.sity. , 

People do not wish to live in dirty and 
unhealthy loealitics, Theretore» the impnwcv 
ment ot liousin^^ conditions is an 
imperative need. The State should see 
that expectant mothers who are employed 
shcnild he ^iven lon^ leave to recoup their 
health. Health insurance systems should be 
introduced wliich will enable the poor to 
get the necessary medical aid. Poverty, 
which is a more serious prolilein, should 
be eliminated by iisinfj the manpower of 
the country for constructive work, to 
increase the natii>n\s wealth and to utilise 
natural resources. C^ur industries must be 
reorganised tor the benefit of the working 
cla.ss by amending the labour legislation. 
Since agitation for tlie improvement of 
wages is already there, the State should 
now sec that reasonable wages are 
offered to workers to enable them to 
live better. Adequate educational facilities 
should be offered to poor children. 
Working conditions in factories must be 
improved to prevent accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. Birth-control must be 
advocated to limit the size of the family; 
thereby the living conditions of the family 
will be C(3nsiderably improved. 

To tackle tlic problem of neglected 
children, activities should he directed, as 
mentioned h.Tore, to improve home 
conditions for home is an aspect of State 
in miniature. It is an ideal democracy. 
The purpose the home may be said lo 
be the training of the young for citizenship 
in the larger social group- -the State.*It is 
this thought that Forbish seems to have in 
mind when he says: “Even in the best 
conducted orphanages an enormous pro- 
portion of the babies under one year old 
die and for no other reason than that there 
seems to be no substitute for the assiduous 
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attention, nestling and cradling of a baby 
by its mother. Institutions produce types, 
while homes give persons. Not only is the 
home a purpose and a spirit, it is also a 
felloWsship. Assignments of regular task 
not only develop a sense of duty and respon- 
sibility but also of sharing a common 
enterprise.” 

The unity and continuity of the home 
must be consistent for proper upbringing. 
The helplessness and needs of infancy 
made necessary the home and family 
life. “The family” says Professor 
Pcal>ody, “is an ethical as well as 
an economic fact. It is the object of 
the sweetest sacriiicc and the happiest 
selhforget fulness. The family is the pre- 
mier in the moral education of the race. 
Here the child learns his first lessons in 
love — the bond of perfectness, gentleness, 
kindness, respect for persons, fairness, 
loyalty and duty.” When we consider 
the plasticity of infancy and childhood, 
we can understand to a certain extent 
tile unlimited possibilities of home 
where lo\x\ sympathy, cheer, goodwill, 
kindness, helpfulness, straightforward- 
ness and the other virtues and their 
opposites rule. The urgency of the problem 
has already^been suggested by Mrs. Slattrey. 
“What shall keep our children steady.' 
They are six weeks old — they have no 
ideals. They are six years old — there is 
hope. They are sixteen — our outlook is 
pretty nearly done. They are twenty — • 
whether we will or no, our fundamental 
work is finished. We have given the set to 
the life we have transmitted.” 

Activities for the neglected and depen- 
dent children I * in their otvn homes 
but ivho aie’ in need of outside social 
effort for their wel/are. — It is easy to do 
more complete and constructive work 
with children because they are more 
plastic and susceptible to cluange. Nursery 


schools should be established in villages, 
towns and cities because they are necessary 
to provide relief to the working and widow- 
ed mothers, whom poverty forces to work 
the whole day. Management of nursery 
schools should not be entirely left in the 
hands of the charitable. They must be 
maintained by the State as an integral part 
of the educational system. The enforce- 
ment of compulsory elementary 
education as in advanced countries 
and the rendering of medical aid to 
the sick and ailing children would go* a 
long way in helping to eradicate the 
problem. 

Proper protection should be given to 
young girls against sex irregularity and 
immoral association. The child should 
be protected against physical brutality 
sometimes from its parents, guardians 
or employers. Tlie State should protect 
them from exhaustive and degrading 
labour in our big cities by amending 
the child labour legislation. The esta- 
blishment of child welfare and health 
centres in cities and villages and in industrial 
concerns will be one of the foremost 
necessities to protect the health of children. 
The State should force the industrialist 
to have creches attached to big factories in 
order to help working mothers in the care 
of their babies during working hours. 

The problem of the neglected and 
dependent child in this country touches 
each and every citizen. It is, therefore, 
up to us to educate public opinion and 
induce the State to rehabilitate them. The 
State should also force the parents to 
support their children. It should, as far as 
possible, control parents who neglect their 
children and thus promote family welfare. 

The casual factors of dependency and 
neglect are not to be found in children 
themselves but in the family due to the 
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various causes already mentioned. To 
rehabilitate the family, the State should 
give financial aid to needy mothers in 
addition to the methods already suitsicsted. 
The State should help the family it the 
husband is incapable of earning due to 
physical and mental disabilities or when 
the husband is in a penal institution. 
Should the mothers be widows or become 
deserted wives, the State should help them 
financially because they help the St.ire in 
caring for its future citizens. Besides, such 
an arrangement will give childn n a gi>od 
home and a normal upbringing. 

Before financial aid is givi-n tt> the 
needy home, a survey must be made of the 
needs of each home. The mother slu^uld he 
compelled to live with her children ami 
care for them when she receives the State 
help. The mother who receives sucJi 
financial aid from the State must be 
mentally and morally fit to take proper care 
of her children. She must be forced to 
send them regularly to school and 
care for them according to the standard 
set. To investigate and supervise the above 
facts, the family case-work method must be 
employed with the help of trained social 
workers. 

It is a known fact that the child placing 
system is superior to institutional care. 
Foster homes, adoption homes and recei- 
ving homes are in many ways better than 
institutions. But such homes must be pro- 
perly investigated, with regard to their (1) 
economic, and educational standards, and 
(2) moral and religious fervour, before 
children are entrusted to their care. 
The reasons for wanting to adopt and 
receive children should be ascertained 
properly. The health of the home must be 
looked into Isefore children are actually 
sent there. These homes should be 
periodically supervised by trained workers 
appointed b'f the child placing agency. 


The child placing movement is not a 
present common in our country. 

Cott.igo system or , cottage plan 
should Itc introduced in insrltution.s, 
wherever possible, since the constructive 
forces which help the development of the 
child are at their maxima in such a plan. It 
may be more expensive, but in the long 
run it is beneficial because this sy.stcm 
produces better youngsters. Proper records 
of the progress of the chikl should be 
maintained in these institutions. Special 
attention should be paid to the educational, 
physical and recreational aspects. The .State 
should give sufficient financial aid to in- 
stitutions which undertake to look after 
children. 

Training, in imtitutiom. —The house 
mother, who has an aptitude for such work 
and who has received some training should 
be put in charge of each cottage to develop 
parent-child relationships. Regulaf edu- 
cation and vocational tnflning .suited to the 
abilities of children should be given. 
Physical instructors should be appointed to 
teach children to play constructively. 

New sets of habits should be developed 
in children so that they could adjust 
themselves within society satisfactorily 
on their leaving the institution. The staff 
must help children in developing a new 
philosophy of life. Training in citizenship 
should be given to them. They should also 
be trained to feel their individual responsi- 
bility. Institutions should also teach them 
the value of money, of applied efforts and 
the wisdom of developing economic in- 
dependence. Cultural values and national 
prestige should be impressed on tha minds 
of growing children. 

Domestic duties must be undertaken 
by children during their stay in institutions. 
Sufficient freedom should be given for 
them to enjoy outside recreation. Children 
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should be divided into a number of units 
and be placed under the control of 
proper personnel so that they may receive 
individual attchtiou. The system of 
wearing uniform dress, marching and 
doing routine duties sliould be given up 
so that no dUferentidtion may be marked 
out between the clnldren of the institution 
and normal children who live in their own 
homes. A psychologist and a psycho- 
analyst should be appointed to visit these 
institutions periodically to treat those 


children who suffer from behaviour 
problems. 

The State should supervise institutions 
which undertake to educate and look 
after the neglected and dependent child. 
The financial help given by the State to 
private institutions gives it the necessary 
rights of supervision. To carry out this 
function effectively, the State should 
organise a special department of public 
welfare. 



EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION O? THE PHYSICALLY 

HANDICAPPED 
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n £ J” paper, whi.-h vyas suhinitteJ ro ilie All India Conference of Social Work (l‘»47), 

which .ire more or less coninron ro the principal (jroups of the phvsh 
cally hanaicappccl, 1 he much neeJod improvements in tiu* cxistin^^ educational provisions for the physically 
disabled cmldrcn Simula receive as much consideration as the needs and problems of the newly 
handicapped adults. Fro . Roy stresses th<' essential need of scientific and comprehensive study which will 
bring to light the problems and situations we do not yet understand. 

Prof. Roy is on the Faculty of the fata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


The term “physically hanclicappeJ” 
includes those persons, who, because of 
certain physical disabilities arisinj* i'rom 
disease, accident or congenital reasons, 
fail to attain to the normal social anvl 
economic status either tenipcararily or 
permanently. It is important to note that 
the social workers should be more interes- 
ted in the effects of a physical handicap 
rather than in the handicap itself. The 
reason is obvious. Different people react 
differently to the same handicapping con- 
dition, and it is this reaction, rather tlian 
its causative agent, which constitutes a 
challenge to the educators and the social 
workers. 

The physically handicapped have been 
grouped under various categories from 

different standpoints. One of these classi- 
fications is as follows : — 

1. Those whose handicap involves 
one or more physical senses, 
e.g., the blind, the deaf, the 
blind-deaf, etc. 

2. Those whose handicap gives 
rise to motor disability or 
limitation, e.g., the crippled, 
cardiacs, malnutrites, and so on. 

3. Those with various types of 
defective speech, arising from 
neurological or psychogenic 
conditions. 

Another glassification of the physically 
handicapped, which is more amenable 


to easy comprehension and practical 
hsmdling, is as follows ; — 

1 . The visually handicapped or the 
blind, the partially-blind, and 
the partially-.sightcd. 

2. The acoustically handicapped or 
the hypaeusic, including the 
deaf and the hard-of-hearing. 

3. Those suffering from the com- 
bination of both visual and 
auditory deficiencies, be., the 
blind-deaf or the blind-deaf- 
mute. 

4. Those di.sablcd in speech. 

5. The crippled or the orthopedic 
cases. 

6. Those of lowered vitality, vi?;., 
the malnutrites, the cardiacs, 
and the tuberculous. 

7. The epileptic. 

The leprosy cases, most probably 
because of their insignificant number in 
the Western countries, are not usually 
included in the literature on the physically 
handicapped. In India, however, their 
inclusion in the physically handicapped 
area is advisable in as much as they con- 
stitute approximately one-fifth of the 
world’s leper population. 

No provision ha.s yet been made in 
this country either for education or rehabi- 
litation for several of the aforesaid types of 
the physically handicapped. The present 
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Conference should be able to 'arouse active 
interests in the sponsoring of these new 
ventures in India. The modus operandi 
may be borrowed from the experiences of 
the advanced countries of Europe and 
America, hut they must be modified to 
suit the Indian conditions and require- 
ment'^. The need for such adaptations is 
of vital importance as our failures and 
disappointments in many an endeavour 
may, in epute a few instances, he directly 
traced to our uncritical acceptance of die 
Western practices and models. 

The importance of the medical and 
hygienic aspects of work with the physically 
handicapped is so pronounced that it is 
necessary to have a few general physicians 
as well as specialists associated with the 
Conference ior the purpose of assisting in 
these matters with ready suggestions and 
opinions. In view of the prevailing 
backwardness of the service for the handi- 
capped in India, the need of a number of 
experienced medical men to help the 
Conference in an advisory capacity is 
indispensable. 

In the present paper, it is proposed to 
set forth only those points which arc more 
or less common to all the handicapped 
areas indicated above. This procedure 
has been deemed desirable as the paper 
will, otherwise, be too long and unwieldy 
for etficient handling. There are, undoubted- 
ly, countless problems which belong only 
to individual fields and do not admit of 
a horizontal application to all the handicap- 
ped groups. The particular areas and their 
peculiar features should be fully examined 
on the Conference floor, while this paper 
should deal witK only those topics which 
are common aii the handicapped fields. 

From the historical perspective, four 
distinct stages of social attitude towards 
the physicaljiy handicapped may be con- 
sidered here as briefly as possible. 


1. Exposure and destruction . — In the 
pre-historic days, the elimination of the 
handicapped was achieved by Nature herself 
through the operation of the principle of sur- 
vival of the fittest. Tliis holds good among the 
animals even today. The human beings 
also helped Nature in this work of destruc- 
tion of their physically disabled fellow- 
beings on various grounds, e.g., military 
incapacity, inability to defend themselves 
adequately from human foes and wild 
beasts, incapacity to secure food by hunting, 
inability to move quickly with the constan- 
tly roving tribes and so on. Strangely enough, 
this totalitarian slaughter was carried on 
with the full approval of community and 
proper legislative sanction; and even ad- 
vanced thinkers like Plato and Aristotle 
lent their tliec^retical support to these 
gruesome practices. Plato’s Ideal State was 
closed to all the physically infirm indivi- 
duals. 

It is very gratifying to note that the 
inhuman practice of exposing physically 
handicapped children and annihilating simi- 
larly afllicted adults was never in vogue in 
India. Many ancient Indian records, com- 
posed several centuries before the Christian 
Era, show that the physically handicapped 
persons were treated with extreme kindness 
and sympathy by the kings and the people 
at large. Only those from among the 
countless instances may be set forth here in 
support of this point of view : 

In the Ldu’s of Apastarnha it was 
stated that the “Blind, deaf, dumb and 
diseased persons, as long as their infirmities 
last,” should be free from taxation. 

The command in the Laws of Baiidha- 
yaiidy was that ‘ ‘Granting food, clothes and 
shelter, they (the kings) shall support those 
who are incapable of transacting legal 
business, namely, the blind, idiots, those 
immersed in vice, the incurably diseased, 
and so forth.” 
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In the Sabhaparha ot the threat epic, 
The Mahahhdiata.m the illii^rrious saije, 
NiraJu asked \udhisthirr ''Do \oa troit 
as tatliLr, \out subjects whi^ ate alflictel 
uitli blindrn ss, dumbues>, I nni »kss d( - 
formities, tnendlessiicss ind those who 
have renounced the wot Id 

2 Caie and protection In othei coun- 
tries also« m com sc ot time, social 
consciousness dcvok^^cd ind lesput tc>i 
luiman personality I he pnxMcs- 

si\c sections of the pcc^ipk icvolud i Minst 
th^ itrocitics committed on ♦‘Ik phssicdly 
handicapped children and adults \s a 
result, these outrageous pi icticos wt it 
i^radually abandoned, and care and somt 
sort of occupitional trauunp were sub- 
stituted in the place of totil annihilitmn 

The advent ot C hnstiaiuty t mphisi ed 
the need of protecting all tv pe> ot physu illy 
hiiduappcd Persians One of the nn)st 
unecjuivcxal teachings of C'hiist is that one 
should li ue compassion toward > the pool 
tow aids the deprived m <vcry sense ol the 
teim, and at least the tally Christiins cn- 
dc IV (‘lured to actualize this belie st of 
their Master The Christian community m 
general and the chiirdi officials in paiti- 
eiilir had their doors always open foi ill 
kinds of handicapped people St Jcionx 
urged that “One should be eyes to the 
blind, arms to the weak, and feet to the 
lame ” Many hospital brotherhoods were 
set up, where the physically handicapped 
indivieluals were sheltered, fed and clothed 
The most famous of these hospital brother- 
hoods was founded by St Basil in 369 A D 
at Cacsaria-m-Cappadocea. 

With the decline of the power ind 
influence of the church towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, the care and protection 
of the poor atrd the infirm were transferred 
to a large measure to State and city autho- 
rities. In England, for instance, specific 
acts were passed as early as 1573 and 1601, 


authorizing the imposition of a rate for the 
purpose ot supporting those who were 
iiicapicitatcd tor work I he Act of 1601 
enjomed upon the Jusiites of JVace to 
extcMid economic relict to those indigent 
people who were old, sick, blind and 
crippled. 

Some atteMiipts were also made in the 
ancient and the medieval times io cure the 
various physical handicaps. But the' methods 
of treitment were cjuite pnmitive and they 
most ofun included magic baths, temple-' 
sleep, exorcism, etc Those afllittod with 
blmdiuss, deatness or some other phyucil 
abnormility were usually regal Jed as 
possessed by demons, and th(* medical 
treatment w<is directed towards driving 
out these evil spirits 

^ Trainini' and education, -Mere care 
and pioteetiori aio, however, not enough 
to mike liu physically handk ipped pci sons 
kx tally useful No attempt was ijudc to 
ti im ind educate thtn^ in the ancient or 
medieval times, ind this accounts tor the 
tie! tint the modem period of history 
opens with the picture of the physically 
hmdic ipped, some of whom were well 
c ired for, hut very tew possessed any 
mimi il or inent il skill 

Ih( c ightcenth century was, however, 
a pciiod of gteal mtclK-etual awakening, 
hummitiiian urges and social reforms 
Liberty, cciuality and fraternity wore al- 
ready in the air, and this revolutionary 
impulse cf)uld not l>ut affc^et the conditions 
ol the physically handicapped to a con- 
sider ible extent Some* of the eminent 
thinkers and educators turned their atten- 
tion to those people and pleaded for a 
universal system of (.Jucation foi* them. 
This led to the gradual establishment of 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and later, 
for other types of physically handicapped 
children It must be admitted, however, 
that the education imparted to them 
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remained, for a long time to pome, mainly 
religious in content, the whole purpose of 
this education being to make them 
Godfearing, to have them occupied with 
something, and, thus, to keep them out 
of mischief. Hardly any effort was made to 
gear their education to social needs and 
their economic rescue was not clearly 
visualized or believ'^ed to be generally 
possible. 

4. Social absorption . — ^This stage of 
the* evolution of social attitude towards 
the physically handicapped is still in its 
initial process of development. The ideal 
is to consider the physically handicapped 
as the integral members of the social or- 
ganism and to extend to them the fullest 
possible opportunities, for education and 
employment, and, thus, to help them to 
achieve normal social and economic status. 

The attainment of this laudable objec- 
tive pr(jsupposes the satisfactory solution 
of almost an infinite variety of problems 
inherent in work on behalf of the physically 
handicapped. Only a few of them are very 
briefly noticed in the subsequent para- 
graphs: — 

1. Qeneral problems . — ^The chief topics 
here relate to accurate definitions, case 
discovery and census, and useful classifica- 
tions. 

Although systematic work with some 
groups of the physically handicapped com- 
menced in some European countries about 
two centuries ago, it is strange to find 
that a good deal of vagueness in the use of 
the terms describing different physical 
disabilities has persisted even up to this 
day. It is obvious that no type of servicing — 
social, feducatic^ll, medical, etc., — can be 
undertaken u scientific basis on behalf 
of the handicapped people unless the total 
number and the varied types of the clientele 
to be served are adequately known; and 
this knowledge is dependent on an absolute 


understanding of the exact denotation and 
the connotation of the terms employed to 
indicate the various physical handicaps. 

The definitions of these terms arc 
mainly of three types — legal, medical, and 
educational. The legal definition seeks to 
determine the judicial recognition of the 
nature of handicap; the medical definition 
discovers the degree and the extent of a 
handicap; while, the educational definition 
examines the educability of a handicapped 
person. 

It is to be noted that all the physical 
handicaps which have been enumerated 
in the foregoing portion of this paper, 
have not been recognised and defined in 
India. Besides, we have only medical 
definitions, though not standardised, of 
only those handicaps which have been 
accepted as such — the legal and the educa- 
tional definitions being completely absent. 
It is urgent that all these physical incapaci- 
ties should be taken into account and they 
should be defined with as much accuracy 
as possible from all useful standpoints, 
i,e.y in terms of the purposes they are 
intended to serve. 

The physically handicapped, though 
they run into millions in actual numbers, 
constitute a small minority in the total 
population of a country. In every large 
community, it has always been a very 
hard task to locate the physically handicap- 
ped individuals and record their reliable 
statistics. Difficulties are many and varied; 
but they must be overcome if all the 
physically handicapped people are to be 
redeemed from the state of utter ignominy 
and wretchedness, and are to be allowed 
to take their legitimate places by the side 
of their physically normal brothers and 
sisters. 

The need of formulating suitable 
definitions of the different physical handb 
caps is of paramount importance in as 
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much as the census enumerators cannot 
be expected to make a success of their 
job with vague definitions. Particularly 
when borderline cases are iavv)lved. termi- 
nological exactitude is indispensable, dliis 
is, however, not the only dirticulty in case 
discovery. In several instances, the parents 
refuvse to reveal the existence of physically 
handicapped cases in the family. Ihis 
refusal springs from many factors^ 
the idea that a physical handicap is a social 
disgrace as it represents retributive justice 
of the Providence for some p-^t sin, the 
attempt to screen the disabled children 
from the curious and the imsyiuputhctic 
world, and so on. 

Several remedial measures may be 
suggested, e.g., a well-plantted educational 
programme for the parents on tlie facts 
and figures about the physically handi- 
capped should be organized; the census 
of the handicapped sliould be recorded 
annually; legislations requiring the notifica- 
tion of the handicapped cases by the 
parents, the physicians, and the social 
workers ought to be promulgated; the 
achievements of the handicapped people 
and work on behalf of these individuals 
should be brought to the notice of the 
public as often as possible, and so 
on. 

It may be mentioned en passant that 
the decennial census reports in India 
record only three types of the physically 
handicapped, viz-j the blind, the deaf, 
and the lepers. 

After the preparation of a complete 
and a reliable census, the physically handi- 
capped persons should be classified under 
various heads so that the exact nature of 
services required in each case may be 
accurately detdVmiried. Classifications, like 
definitions, ought to be arranged in con- 
formity with the pufposes they are designed 
to serve. ♦ 


2. hfediml prablenis.^Comlng to the 
question of actual servicing, it seenisS that, 
for a sizable number of phyvsically afflicted 
persons, the need for tnedical. service 
precedes that for any other type of service. 
Some even go as far as to subscribe to the 
view that the problems of the lumdicappeJ 
are mainly medical in character. Fhc need 
of more «.>r K\ss cemstant medical service 
for the cardiacs, the tuberculous, and the 
orthopedics is apparent. The main reason 
for the inferior liealth condition of the 
physically hamlicapped is that the underly- 
ing diseases or the accidents wfiich are 
responsible for a physical disability, leave 
behind them, in several instances, additional 
dcx’astating effects on the body and the 
mind of the victims. 

Some of these problems have been 
realised by the educators of the handi- 
capped in a».lvanceJ countries and measures 
have been a».lopted to tackle ^ them 
etfectively. Provisions luy/e been made in 
schools and agencies for periodic inspec- 
tions of general health as well as of the 
particular disabilities of the handicapped. 
It is obvious that these people, in order to 
be capable of undertaking any type of 
(Mideavour, must be helpevf to rid themselves 
of the contributory effects of the diseases 
or the accidents responsible for their phy- 
sical disability. 

vSince the physically handicapped, by 
and large, are more likely to suffer from bad 
health than the physically normal, attempts 
should be made to protect and preserve 
their health in all possible ways. Work 
on their behalf ought to involve the fullest 
co-operation l>etween the physicians, on 
the one hand, and the educators or 
the social workers, on the othftr. The 
institutions for them should have on their 
staffs, besides the physicians, some experts 
in occupational, educational, and recrea- 
tional therapy. There should also be 
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adequate provisions for suitable physical 
education. In addition to formal calis^ 
thenics, arrangements should be made to 
provide, outdoor games and exercises. 

3. L'lihcUional />robte?ns. —It should be 
understood very clearly that the education 
of the physically handicapped children is 
neither a charity nor a rare privilege. The 
physically handicapped children have as 
much riglit to educational opportuni- 
ties as those vvith(')ut any handicap. If the 
basic principle* that the education of normal 
childn'n is a responsihility of the vState, be 
sound, theri^ is no reason why the same 
principle shinilJ not be applicable to the 
physically disabled children. As a matter 
of fact, the invidious distinction between 
tlie handicapped and the non-handicapped, 
so far as education is concerned, has been 
eliminated in the advanced Western coun- 
tries. Both in Great Britain and the United 
States, for instance, the compulsory kuvs 
for school attendance apply both to the 
handicapped and the non-handicapped 
children, and both these groups arc equally 
entitled to at least elementary education 
free of charge. 

Every institution for the pliysically 
handicapped, whether it is meant for 
children or for adults, should, in addition 
to the objectives aimed at by similar 
institutions for the normal, stress two 
ulterior ends: economic independence 
of the handicapped, and their social and 
psychological adjustment. These two arc 
very often, though not always, dependent 
on each other, but each is to be achieved 
by separate metliods and techniques. 

As in the case of the physically normal, 
all levels p ., Vlucatiou sliould be provided 
for the handicapped, such as, nursery 
and kindergarten education, school educa- 
tion, and higher or post-school training. 
There is a myriad of problems connected 
witli the education of these people, which 


should be seriously considered by the 
social workers, educators, and the commu- 
nity at large. Some of these problems are: 
the training of teachers and workers in the 
specialized provision of special curricula 
to suit the peculiar conditions of each 
handicap; arrangements for education in 
homes and hospitals for those who are 
incapacitated from attending a school, 
and so on. 

In India, some educational facilities 
have been provided only for tlie blind 
and the deaf, and no such provision has 
yet been made for the other groups of the 
physically handicapped. It is needless to 
mention that this neglect and indifference 
should be removed forthwith. 

4. I^conornic problems , — The economic 
success of the physically handicapped adults 
is the hardest problem encountered by the 
workers in their behalf. But unless this 
problem be tackled successfully, the whole 
purpose of the training and education of 
the physically handicapped will hardly be 
of any significance either for the physically 
disabled or for the community. 

It is indeed a paradox that the people 
at large, who are, at times, quite generous 
in subsidizing the educational programmes 
for the handicapped, refuse legitimate 
opportunities to these individuals to put 
their knowledge and experience to econo- 
mic usefulness. It should be realised by the 
community that the physically handicapped 
persons, if not employed at the end of 
their training, not only remain as permanent 
social burdens, but all the money and 
efforts expended towards their training and 
education, are also thoroughly wasted. 

Certain obstacles in the way of a 
satisfactory vocational adjustment are com- 
mon both to the handicapped and the non- 
handicapped, e.g., dearth of economic 
opportunities, inadequacy of academic and 
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vocational preparation, personality Jeficicn- 
cies, and so on; while, certain other 
impediments arc experienced hy the 
handicapped alone, such as, sewa itv^ of the 
handicap, i.e., when one handicap is 
accompanied by some oilier physical t>v 
mentvil disabilities, transportaMon dilhcub 
ties, labour lej^islations, etc. Tl'e first of 
these hindrances is quite obvious, and the 
only ameliorative measure is tlie eliniinu' 
tion of the apparently concoiniiant factors 
of one handicap. The transportation ditli- 
culties may be obviated it piMvisions are 
made to briiii^ the handicaj^ped j'^ersons to 
the places of work or it arraneeiuents are 
made for them to do their work in their 
homes. 

Regardin^^ the Ie.Lnslat ions desfaned to 
promote labour welfare, it is ironically 
true that most ot these ena.ctments 
have };one against the inten'sls of tlu‘ 
handicapped. 'I1ie employers, as a rule, 
have been extremely diary of liiring handi- 
capped labour in view ot tlu? Wiirkmen's 
C'ompensation Act, the Minimum Wages 
Act, and the laws governing industrial and 
social insurance. Some measures have, how- 
ever, been adopted in some countries to 
counteract the severity of the operation 
of these statutes in relation to the handi- 
capped. For instance, the handicapped 
individuals have been permitted to waive 
their right to compensation in the event 
of an injury, and the employers, willing 
to hire handicapped persons, have be' n 
granted special licences by which they arc 
legally empowered to pay sub-minimum 
wages to these employees. The question 
which has recently engaged the attention 
of the workers for the physically handi- 
capped is that 4;he cmploy^ers are too often 
tempted to take advantage of their handi- 
capped workers and pay them such low 
wages as are siyre to lead to their pauperiza- 
tion* 


It may b^ observed that the benefits 
and the advantages, enjoyed by the handi- 
capped with reference transporratiem 
and labour legislations, just iiTdicatod, 
do not exist in In^^lia. In the interests of 
the handicappewl in this counliv, the 
Iit|uidaiion of the social backwardness in 
(liese vitally important matters is long 
< Avrdue. 

The normal employers are iisuully 
reluctant to employ pliysically haiulieappyd 
persLins, though the latter might be in 
ptxssessitin tif adet|uate training and experi- 
eiue. Some ccuintries have ad(^pted legal 
measures to compel these employers to 
have handicapped labtuir. I’or instance, 
before the last war, the German factories 
were requirexi to hire a certain percentage 
()l physically disabled workers. Last year, 
the British Parliament passed the Pisabled 
Persons Act, compelling the Britislt indus- 
trial (‘stabli.shments to engage an allotted 
poitiou of physically infltm individuals. 

Despite all these Ciovernment eiforts 
to place the handicapped, many persons 
fail to secure positions in general industrial 
and commercial establishments either for 
the lack ol suitable opportunity or for some 
other physical or mental deficiencies on 
the part of these individuals rn addition 
to tlicir particular handicap. It is a truism 
that in ordinary competitive industries, 
the physically handicapped persons are 
‘‘The last to be hired’* and “The first to be 
fired.” In order to remedy this state of 
affairs, many special factoricvS, known as 
“Sheltered Workshops,** have been set 
up, where the liandicapped can carry on 
their work with comparative easQ and 
greater sense of security. In Amerjea, the 
National Recovery Act of 1935 defines a 
sheltered workshop as “A charitable in- 
stitution or activities thereof, conducted 
not for profit, but for the purpose of 
providing remunerative employment for 
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physically, mentally, or socially handicap- 
ped workers The handicapped individuals 
are paid according:? to their productive 
capacity, and tliose whose earnings fail to 
reach the accepted minimum standards 
of living arc compensated with additional 
money in the form of augmentation of 
wages. Owing to the payment of these 
financial benefits as well as slow and 
inefficient production, almost every shel- 
tered workshop has to be subsidized in 
varying degrees, rising as high as to 50 
per cent of its total expenditure in some 
cases. 

Those who are too old or are too 
severely handicapped to travel to a sheltered 
workshop ev-eryday are provided with em- 
ployment under what is known as ‘ ‘Home 
Workers^ vSeheme.’^ The State agencies for 
the handicapped in America and Great 
Britain send the rcciuircd tools and materials 
to the, homes of these persons and take the 
responsibility of marketing the products 
made by these home workers. The cost of 
materials is deducted from the sale proceeds 
and the balance is given to these home 
bound people as wages. In this case, the 
income of a handicapped person is aug- 
mented in order to bring it up to the 
approved minimum standard. 

It is quite apparent to all that neither 
the Government nor the people of this 
country have paid any serious attention to 
the acute problems of the vocational ad- 
justment of the physically handicapped. 
The inevitable result has been that the 
overwhelming majority of this afflicted 
section of humanity has resorted to men- 
dicancy — open or disguised. This has not 
only vdehi » iianized them beyond recogni- 
tion, it has also held back the social 
and economic progress of the community 
as a whole. 

5. Psychological problems . — It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the physi- 
cally handicapped can and will never 
6 


attain a complete social and economic 
adjustment until and unless there is a 
wholesome public attitude towards them. 
They constitute a small minority in every 
community and their fate, like that of any 
other minority group, is largely dependent 
on the ideas and dispositions of the majo- 
rity. Unfortunately, the physically normal 
people, by and large, have very poor and 
fantastic notions about the needs and 
abilities of the handicapped. In order to 
change this public attitude, the emotional 
life of the physically handicapped, their 
intellectual powers, and their personality 
patterns have to be discovered by means 
of suitable psychological measurements, 
and these discoveries have to be dissemina- 
ted among the people at large. 

The question may be asked : Why 
should the community be disturbed with 
the problems of the physically handicapped 
who constitute only a microscopic minority ? 
The answer is simple: The handicapped, 
though small in number, actually run into 
millions, and, with such a vast section of 
humanity lagging behind educationally and 
economically, the integral progress of 
society as a whole will definitely be held 
back. This sociological approach to work 
for the physically handicapped has found an 
admirable expression in the following extra* 
cts from the report of theWhitehouse Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection: — 

‘ ‘If we want civilization to march 
forward, it will march not only on the feet 
of healthy children, but beside them, 
shoulder to shoulder, must go those 
others — those children we have called 
‘handicapped^ — the lame ones, the blind, 
the deaf, and those sick in body and mind. 
All these children are ready to be enlisted 
in this moving army, ready to make 
their contribution to human progress, to 
bring what they have of intelligence, of 
capacity, of spiritual ' beauty. American 
Civilization cannot ignore them*^ 
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In con-sidering the situations that face 
the Indian home today, the first thing that 
strikes the observer is its economic position. 
The fact on the one hand that its economic 
position has been unsatisfactory ftir .1 
number of decades and on the other hand 
that this unsatisfactory position is not 
today peculiar only to India does not make it 
any the less worthy of our attention. Tlie 
economic distress of the tvpical Indian 
home not only makes it impossible to pro- 
vide adequate food and clothes for the 
child, but also interferes with his education, 
health, and emotional development. 

Education in the nursery stage.— When 
we talk of the education of the pre-school 
child, we do not think of an ordinary 
primary school, for we are here concerned 
with the problems of those who are regar- 
ded a.stoo young to need formal schooling. 
Education, however, is something that 
starts much earlier than the school stage, 
and in this earlier stage also there is 
the inter-play of those who are subject to 
education and those who fill the role of 
educators. The chief difference between 
education in this and the later stages 
is that here the educational process takes 
place mostly on the unconscious level. 
Nevertheless, the education that the 
child gets in the home on the unconscious, 
at any rate, on the non-explicit level is 
something that remains with him all his 
life and gives it *a direction and colour 
peculiar to itself. It is in the home that he 


begins to get mastery over language, the 
instrument of man’s social and cultural 
relations, of his contact with those who are 
away from him in time and in geographical 
di.stance. What makes it possible for man 
to have wider and more intelligent contacts 
with others than animals is that he can 
intelligently form notions and concepts 
regarding things with which he does not 
come into direct contact. This approach 
to things that are nor concrete and are not 
immediately present before the senses is 
made possible through language, it is in 
the home that language •is first picked up. 
So also, the foundations of good manners 
and customs, of aesthetic sense, and of 
moral sense arc laid in tJie home. These 
factors which make cultured human life 
w'hat it is, superior to animal life as well as 
primitive life, are learned in the home; 
and those who educate the child in this 
most important manner do* it without 
often visualizing clearly the far-reaching 
elfect of what they do. Neither the educa- 
tors nor the educated realize that they are 
engaged in an educational process. Hence, 
the educational status of the home in 
w'hich the child grow's up should be taken 
into account when we talk of his upbritiging. 
The educational status of the home depends 

a great deal on its economic positioh. 

• 

Economic situation in the Indian home . — 
The economic position of the home 
affects the health of the growing child. 
Many Indian children are undernourished. 
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Though ours is mainly an* agricultural 
country, people starve in the midst of 
possible plenty. tWith their parents and 
other relatives, children also starve in 
thousand.s of homes. I remember a talk I 
had with a missionary lady a few years 
ago (before World War II broke out). 
When we discussed the deplorably low 
wages tliat primary school teachers were 
receiving, she .said that teachers were able 
to live on seven rupee.s a month in the 
villages. I answered that they were not able 
to live on seven rupees a month, they 
.starved on it: they could nor buy with it 
a sufficient quantity of nourishing food, 
milk or milk products, much less could 
they provide their children with sufficient 
clothes or with books and other school 
materials for their education. Primary 
school teachers today are getting in many 
places about three times the amount they 
used tq get in pre-war days as wages, 
but the cost of livjng has gone up four or 
five times higher than the prewar level; 
and even in prewar days teachers could 
not make anything like a decent living on 
their pay. What is true of primary school 
teachers is true of a large number of other 
workers ; they too on an average do not get 
enough of the bare necessities of life in 
spite of their honest efforts to make 
both ends meet. That they live, do not mean 
that they live in any satisfactory or ade- 
quate manner. 

As most of our people live on starva- 
tion level, without means to buy sufficient 
quantities of the most elementary necessities 
of life such as food and clothing, their 
children .‘jrow up as poor specimens 
of ypl-^ig ' humanity — illnourished, half- 
naked. ' Possibly their half-nakedness 
is in a way a means of their not 
dying in larger numbers; they get some 
compensating vitamin strength through 
their exposure to the sun. An ill-nourished 


infancy and childhood is a poor basis on 
which to build a powerful and prosperous 
nation that can speak with its enemies at 
the gate. Children should get a fairly good 
quantity of milk, at least a pint a day; 
but in many of our homes, in thousands and 
thousands of them, a whole family of five 
to seven members does not have an intake 
of a pint of milk a day. In a recent session 
of one of the FAO Committees a resolution 
was moved, and accepted without a dis- 
sent, “to set up an International Children’s 
Emergency Committee to prepare schemes 
for the rapidly increasing consumption of 
milk by nursing and expectant mothers as 
well as young children and supplementing 
feeding in schools as the most practical 
means of improving nutritional standards 
and safeguarding the health of the most 
valued sections of the community”. (U.P.A. 
News Agency, September 7, 1947). Reso- 
lutions of committees for inaugurating 
schemes for a world-wide effort to help 
children do not yet have the promise of 
fulfilment in them. All the same, it is 
cheering to see that a representative world 
organisation, wliich the FAO is, takes 
thought of this vital problem. What the 
FAO cannot effectively do today can be 
tackled more effectively by national organi- 
sations, if they have the will to do it. 

The consciousness of people have 
begun to be roused in this respect in our 
country, as witnessed by the attempts in 
some of our cities like Bombay and Madras 
to give milk to children in schools. A small 
but highly progressive state in South India, 
Cochin, has introduced noonrfeeding in 
schools. A much wider awakening on the 
part of the nation is necessary in order that 
the true wealth of the country, our 
manhood — especially that of the next 
generation, the little boys and girls — may 
be safeguarded through large scale nutritive 
efforts on the part of the Stilte. It must be 
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recognised that the necessities of life of the 
under-privileged is «ot something that can 
he provided for by the unavailing efforts of 
the poor themselves nor by the charities of 
the rich; it must be tackled by the planned 
efforts of the whole community. We need 
not condemn the foreign government that 
was in power in our country for not doing 
something that they were not able to do in 
their own country. The eyes of the people 
have only in very recent times been opened 
to the fact that the wealth and resources 
of the country should be at the disposal of 
all. We should so husband our resources 
that all our children have enough food, 
especially milk and milk-products, and 
other necessities of life. 

The emotional needs of the child . — ^The 
emotional needs of children are possibly 
of still greater importance. What are these 
needs? I may mention four of them, 
the need for affection, for adventure, for 
security and for appreciation. 

1. The need for affection. — The need for 
affection is experienced by all children. 
Very small children, even those of only a 
few weeks of age, can feel the nature of 
the environment in which they find them- 
selves and can react to it either in a healthy 
or in an unhealthy way. The best of situa- 
tions are unsatisfactory to children in 
some respect or other, and therefore form 
occasions of dissatisfaction and uneasiness. 
Human nature’s glory is that it can meet 
these frustrating situations with a certain 
amount of success. The absence of the 
mother even for a few minutes makes the 
small child uneasy. In taking the mother’s 
breast into its mouth the baby feels as if 
it were incorporating into himself the whole 
mother; and the failure of the mother to 
give him tha breast, whenever he feels like 
having it, is interpreted by him as unkind- 
ness and cruelty. Breast-feeding is essential 
to the emot^onaf stability of the child, and 


to try to wean him abruptly or at too early 
a period creates for him more than the 
natural share of frustration which should 
fall to the lot of a normal child. There is a 
tendency on the part of certain sectioi^ of 
working class women and rich society 
ladies to deny the child his natural food— 
the food that comes from the mother’s 
breast which is really more than food in the 
physiological sense of the word. Through 
the mother’s breast he is enjoying the 
mother’s presence with the touch and 
warmth of her body which has a soothing 
and reassuring effect both on his spirit 
and his body. 

The need of affection is satisfied to 
some extent by the way he is fed; but the 
child has other ways of realizing whether 
he is loved as he ought to be. Many of 
our homes are poor, and the parents 
cannot provide their children with all the 
things they need ; nevertheless, even a 
poor home is often better thart a well- 
provided orphanage of public institution. 
In the latter, chiKlren often fail to get the 
individual attention and love which they 
receive in their own home however humble 
that may be from the economic point 
of view. Where the child does not get 
this love, he is deprived of the greatest 
single thing that goes into the development 
of an emotionally well-adjusted, cheerful 
and co-operative member of society. 

2. The need for adventure. — ^The child 
needs love; he needs wise love. Love is 
the most creative thing in life, but when it 
is foolishly bestowed it can be harmful. 
No mother should so love the child as to 
prevent his developing into an independent 
individual. No man, great or small, can be 
said to lead an efficient life unlejs he leads 
his own life, unless he takes responsibility 
for himself and lives it adventurously. 
The need for adventure is one of the 
primary needs of the growing child. He 
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should be able to play about in his own 
way, not in the way that the mother wants 
him to play. He should exercise his body 
and do little prafiks as nature impels him. 
He should not be protected from all possible 
mishaps, but should be given freedom to 
exercise his limbs and to experiment with 
his play-materials. Parents who do not want 
to be disturbed by the noLse and ceaseless 
activities of children and confront them 
with “Don’t do that, Don’t do this...” 
will do well to pause for a while to think 
what would happen if young children 
had obeyed them absolutely. If children 
managed to obey all the commands of 
their parents and did only what they were 
explicitly allowed to do, what tame, 
listless, lifeless creatures would fill our 
homes! Luckily children cannot and do not 
listen to all the prohibitory orders of the 
adults who have command over them. 
Parents should recognize this fact and let 
children, express themselves in their active 
spontaneous ways. ^An active child is any 
day a more promising specimen of humanity 
than one whose reactions are of inactive, 
passive nature. If children were not adven- 
turous, they would not sit up, they would 
not walk, they would not play with cats, 
dogs and other pet animals, they wou'd not 
climb fences and trees, they would not 
strike a blow against other children who 
try to bully over them; for, in all these 
situations, there is the likeliliood of some 
painful consequences arising. Very often 
in our homes children’s play is not tolerated 
unless it is of a harmless or passive nature. 
We have a tendency to praise the well- 
behaved child ; but modern psychology 
warns us that punctilious good behaviour 
on the par ' ff a child may rather be a sign 
of hidd^rviiervousness. 

3. The need for security. — Another funda- 
mental need of children is security. The 
question of security arises in the wake of 


the needs for affection and adventure. 
That children should have freedom to 
live their own lives does not mean that 
they are happy if there is no restraint on 
them. As a matter of fact, very few people, 
even among adults, are fit to enjoy perfect 
freedom. In the case of most people, per- 
fect freedom is a myth; and there are vast 
numbers of people who would like some- 
one else to take charge of their life and make 
decisions for them. This attitude accounts 
for the uprising of autocratic dictators, 
now and then, in the history of nations; 
if is as if people got tired of thinking and 
deciding for themselves and wanted to be 
spared the troublesome task of exercising 
freedom. They have as it were a fear of 
freedom and want to escape it. In the case 
of children, though they like to express 
themselves in their own ways, they prefer 
to do it in a stable world. They and we all 
have to take certain things for granted; 
w'e cannot think out for ourselves each 
step in our life. Accepting certain things 
as fixed, we can devote our thoughts to 
other matters that may change. In doing 
problems in algebra, even an expert cannot 
arrive at solutions of problems if there 
are too many “variables.” Little children 
want to make their experiments with life 
on the assumption that just as the physical 
world has a fairly fixed nature, the world 
of men and women also has a certain 
amount of fixity about it. Where this is not 
the case, they are perplexed and confused. 
If the father and mother are loving people 
the child can count upon certain reactions 
from them. If one of the parents is loving 
and the other strict and inclined to scold 
and punish, he experiences a certain amount 
of uncertainty when he thinks of the 
possible consequences of his actions. If the 
same parent is sometimes loving and 
long-bearing and at other times impatient 
and fault-finding, uncertainty grows into 
perplexity and confusion. In dome homes 
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if children commit mistakes they 
admit them frankly? in other homes they 
tell lies so that parents may not know the 
truth. Children are afraid that if they 
tell the truth they may he punished. 
Telling lies is an indication of the fact 
that the speaker has no faith that others 
would deal with him with sympathetic 
understanding. It does not mean that 
leniency and indulgence is the only kind 
of treatment that calls forth security on the 
part of the youngsters. Children are ready 
to conform to certain lines of conduct .so 
long as they know what is expected of 
them. Thus rules and conventions and 
certain formalities are accepted by them 
as a matter of course; and we help them to 
lead lives of discipline when we accustom 
them to such a stable order of things. In 
other words, freedom for the self-expression 
of children does not mean license and indul- 
gence, for children themselves feel relieved 
when the task of independent judgment and 
decision is not enforced on them in regard 
to all matters of conduct. 

The need for appreciation . — Children 
need the appreciation of those around 
them. Even grown-up people want to 
feel and sometimes to hear that others 
think well of their performances. Men 
in authority understand that all that others 
say of them is not the truth, and that 
possibly some of those who do not praise 
them much can be relied upon to be more 
loyal to them than certain others whose 
lips are full of praise. Nevertheless, they 
are inclined to listen more readily to those 
that speak well of them. In the case of 
little children, praise is something that 
is vital to their emotional adjustment. 
If you think that those around you are 
indifferent to your work, you will not have 
much of an incentive to do things. This is 
especially true in, the case of children. 
Adults may in spite of want of praise and 


appreciation carry on good work out of 
sentiments of loyalty and personal respon- 
sibilitv ; but the sentiment| of ahildren are 
of a more elementary nature, bemg centred 
more on the persons immediatfly roifhd 
them than oti abstract virtues and 
ideals. 

Praise and appreciation is the life- 
breath of little children. It is a pity that 
parents and other relatives often regard 
a.s a nuisance the honest efforts of children 
to be helpful to their ciders. It is true that 
grown-up individuals can do a number of 
things without children’s help and, .still more, 
that children by putting in their unskilful 
and inexperienced hands are likely to delay 
some of the work and occasionally spoil 
it. For instance, mothers are afraid that 
the little ones may break crockery and 
may interfere with their race with time in 
getting thing.s done for the household. As 
for fathers, are they not often inclined to 
shout at children and ^drive them away 
from their work ! In this matter there 
is a redeeming feature in the poorer 
homes, for poor parents give a chance to 
their children to be practically useful through 
helpful activities. In such homes, however, 
there is another dangerous possibility of 
children’s nced-to-be-useful being exploited 
by parents. Children want to help, and 
helping in real things— in real life situa- 
tions — has a value of its own which is 
higher than helping in seemingly serious 
but really artificial situations. Accepting the 
help of children in real life-situations is, 
however, often overdone by those parents 
who try to make children work as if they 
were grown-up persons. 

The need for play . — Children * want 
to express themselves through • appro- 
priate activities, but they cannot keep 
on doing the same kind of work for 
a long time. Tliey want to play. The 
essence of play is that it is spon- 
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taneous activity which a .person takes 
upon himself to be engaged in and from 
which tlio coijiception of the ‘‘must’* 
of work is absent. The play habit is a great 
actiuisition for grown-up persons; it ena- 
bles them to use their time pleasurably 
and it provides them witli opportunities 
for social relations. To the child it is 
more, a vital necessity. Earlier in this 
study wc noticed the importance of self- 
expression in the life of children, 
and this takes the form of play. In 
most Indian homes, no plan or thought is 
bestowed on children’s play. Working 
class parents have no time to 
spare for the play of children —they 
consider that they have done all they can 
do for their children if they get them 
food, clothes, and some medicine when 
they fall ill. For all other things pertaining 
to children, they have no time — and 
children are neglected. In cities all people — 
both rich and poor —find so many things 
to attend to in tlieir hurried life that they 
think they hav'e little time to spare for the 
child. Rich or poor, very few people in 
India think it their duty to make 
arrangements for the play activities of 
children; and a fewer number think that 
they should themselves find time to play 
with children. Children, both in our 
cities and villages, are as a rule not provided 
with toys and other play materials. Our 
awakened civic sense leads us to think that 
somehow we should make provision for 
the games of older children and of the 
adolescent, but we have not yet begun to 
realise that the play-life of the small child 
is at least equally important. As a matter 
of fact, /jjie latter’s play-life is possibly 
even m important than that of his elder 
brothers and sisters. It is usually recognized 
that it is through play that the small child 
acquires control over his own body and 
is able to exercise skill with his hands and 
feet. 


Play has another very great value, 
which modern psychology and psychiatric 
methods have begun to stress. Young child- 
ren have feelings of hostility and aggression, 
arising out of their sense of frustration; 
and they must express them in some way 
or other. If they try to do it directly, in 
overt ways, they are reprimanded and puni- 
shed; and to repress them entirely is not 
possible and, even if it were possible, is 
harmful. In such a predicament the play- 
habit comes as a great help, being a means 
of releasing their feelings in harmless, in- 
offensive ways. Those who have read 
George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss might 
remember how the child Margaret ham- 
mered nails into the head of her doll when- 
ever she got angry with her aunts. Modern 
psychology shows that Margaret’s experi- 
ence is the experience of most children — 
they want to vent their feelings on some- 
thing or other, and play and play materials 
come handy for this purpose. 

Children inay need psychiatric help.-- 
Reference to the feelings of hostility of the 
child brings us to the last factor I wish 
to discuss in the situations that face Indian 
families today. It is recognized that the 
physical ailments of children should be 
attended to just as those of grown-up 
people. But, it is not recognized, as widely 
as it should be, that both adults and 
children have personality troubles that 
have an emotional origin which demand 
equal attention. When personality troubles 
take the grave form of malady known as 
psychosis or insanity, attempts are made to 
consult a qualified person. Such qualified 
persons, skilled psychiatrists, are very 
few in India; and they are consulted only 
when personal maladjustment has reached 
so grave a stage as to make the patient lose 
entire contact with reality. Minor and less 
advanced forms of mental troubles are, 
however, the ones in which psychiatrists 
can be of the greatest servfce. Such cases 
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are not usually referred to them in our 
country. It should be realised that these 
troubles do not come upon grown-up 
persons suddenly and abruptly; they have 
their roots extending right up to the 
early years of childhood. Hence it is most 
important that personality troubles are 
brought to the notice of qualified psychia- 
trists. 

Of vital national imfwrtance. — Unfortu- 
nately, such psychiatrists arc cottspicuous 
by their absence in most parts of India; 
nor have we generally begun to feel 
their need. Demand and supply are inter- 
dependent, and the present case is a clear 
example of both being absent. If there were 
more psychiatrists, parents would have 
referred the problems of their children to 
these experts, and if parents had felt the 
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need of doctors who can deal with psychic 
troubles prospective medical workers would 
have specialised in medical psychology. 
This vicious circle should be broken 
somewhere, and it will be most helpful 
and appropriate if influential agencies like 
the All India Women’s Conference, the 
Indian Medical Council and the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences take a lead m_ 
rousing the nation to the importance of 
safeguarding the mental health of children 
and of providing heads of families with 
skilled help whenever the need arises. 
That we have a long way to go before 
this goal is reali2ed may be gathered from 
the fact that a course of lectures in psycho- 
logy has been provided for in medical 
colleges in India only during the last 
fifteen years. 
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• All India Conference of Social Work, 1947 

Welcome Address by The Hon’ble Mr, Justice M. C. Chagla, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee 


It gives me very great pleasure as 
Chairman of the Reception Committee to 
welcome to this City social workers and 
representatives of social service agencies 
from all over India. I consider it the proud 
privilege of Bombay to be the venue of the 
first session of this All India Conference of 
Social Work. 

Social work in all its aspects has 
assumed vital and paramount importance 
since India achieved her independence on 
the 15th of August, because we must 
never allow ourselves to forget that one of 
the most cherished goals of free India is 
social justice. It is not enough that in free 
India men should be equal before the law 
and that evenhanded justice should be 
meted out by courts of law. Nor is it 
enough that our political institutions should 
be democratic institutions and that we 
should conform to all the democratic 
principles — that men should be free, that 
there should be freedom of press, freedom 
of a.ssociation and freedom of worship. 
It is equally important that there should be 
social justice in this country if we are to 
justify our freedom and establish our claim 
to be a progressive nation prepared to be 
judged by the highest standards laid down 
by thinkers and public men all the world 
over. 

What is social justice? Every human 
being * iflongs to some society or other. 
It T»iay"bc a primitive society or it may be 
an advarlfced society and as such he owes 
a duty to society and he owes a loyalty to 
society. He has to obey its laws, and not 
only its laws but also its unwritten conven- 
tions. That is one side of the picture and 


unforttmately that is the side which is 
usually emphasised. It is apt to be forgotten 
that society in its turn owes a debt to 
every one who is its member. The Victorian 
ideal used to be the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but that ideal has now 
become a little tarnished and worn out. 
The ideal of today is that we must work 
for the greatest good of all members of 
society leaving out none from the all 
pervasive effects of social justice. 

There are certain fundamental social 
rights to which every citizen is entitled. 
The first and foremost is his right to work. 
I am using the word “right” and not 
“duty”, because every son of Adam has 
to earn his bread in the sweat of his brow 
and to that extent his duty is plain and 
simple. But there are thousands of able 
bodied men gifted with intelligence and 
talent for whom society can find nothing 
to do, however willing they might be to 
work, and it is this recognition of the right 
to work, which, to my mind, is the first 
principle of social justice. Every citizen 
is also entitled to be free from want. No 
society can furnish to every person luxury 
or comfort. Equally so, no society can refuse 
to a citizen those elementary rights which 
alone make it possible for a man to realise 
his manhood and not to sink to the degra- 
dation of beasts and animals. Every one 
is also entitled, while he remains a useful 
member of society, to feel that he has 
security, not security in many possessions, 
or in riches, or in the hoardings of a life- 
time, but security in the thought that in 
his old age the labour and hard work that 
he has put in would give him deserving 
comfort and ease and that in the event 
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of his being cut off in the prime of his life, 
his dependents woutd he looked after by 
society till they are in a position to be on 
tbiCir legs. 

We are often prone to pass severe 
judgments on the failings and short- 
comings of our fellowmcn. fn doing so, 
we often forget to what a large extent this 
is due to frustrations and maladjustments 
for which society is largely responsible. 
Our function, therefore, should he not so 
mucli io judge as to understand, not to 
condemn hut to abolish the cause of frustra- 
tions and to set right the maladjustments. 

A clear cut distinction must he drawn 
ht‘tweea cliarity and social justice. When 
you give cliarity, you are giving something 
to which ihic person receiving it is not 
entitled. It almost inevitably engenders in 
the mind of the donor a sense of superiority 
that he has done well in the eye of the Lord; 
on the other hand, in doing social justice 
you are only paying society’s debts to the 
person who is its creditor, and whether 
(he debt is paid by the society as such or 
i?y individuals constituting the society, 
there is nothing more sanctimonious about 
the deed than the discharging of one’s duty. 

In our country, in all communities 
we have had a very high sense of benevo- 
lence and charity; munificent donations 
have been given to relieve poverty and 
distress and to advance education and otlier 
deserving causes. But, unfortunately, we 
have on the whole lacked a social sense. 
We have rarely thought in terms of society, 
Our thoughts have either run in communal 
grooves or if wc are sufficiently broad- 
minded we have taken a humanitarian 
view. But underlying all this has always 
been that feeljng that the poor and the 
downtrodden deserve to be helped by 
those who arc better off. We have never 
felt strongly tl^at poverty, disease, illiteracy 
are all social evils which can be eradicated. 


In order to <?radicate them the first .step 
is to hate them pas'isuinately and to realise 
that these evils were not erdained by God 
but are man made and can be done away 
with by man. 

Unfortunately — and I w'ish lo be 
quite frank-'* both the great religions in 
India, the Hindu and the Muslim religions 
have inculcated a ]>hilosophy which has 
had the unfortunate efiect of making men 
tolerate these evils. The Hindu wath his 
theory of Larmci often biTcN’es that what 
a man sullcrs here is prc‘ordained and that 
he is horn in this world for the sins that 
he commilled in a [xisl life. The Muslim 
with his belief in kismat etiually I>eUevcs 
that suflering, if dcst'ned, has to he gone 
through cheerfully and inevitably. Tliis is 
the p^hilosophy we haw. lo fight against. 
There is nothing ijnnitaMe or sacred or 
ordained about poverty, disease or illi- 
teracy. It is a comfortable and convenient 
philosophy, which, pe('>f>Ie to whom the 
Gods have been kind and who have been 
brought up in the lap of luxury, hug to 
themselves in order not to be reminded 
that millions ol men iri tins country are 
living in the most abject poverty and in 
conditions which are a disgrace to any 
civilised society. 

One of the problems this C^mference 
will have to tackle will be to what extent 
social service must be rendered by private 
eJfort and to what c^xtent by tlie State. The 
doctrine of UmscZ'-fiiire has already died a 
natural death. No one now suggests that 
it is not the duty of the State to r. ‘dress 
social wrongs and social injustices. But 
in our country the task is so colossal that 
it is impossible to expect the State; on the 
threshold of its nascent existence to under- 
take the gigantic work of being the sole 
dispenser of social justice which ulti- 
mately it must become. Therefore, for a 
long time to come, there will always be 
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need and pressing need for ‘a host of in- 
dividual sf>cial vvorkers and private social 
agencies, and I am sure during its delibe^- 
tions this (conference will consider how 
the work of these individuals and agencies 
should be co-ordinated so as to produce 
the best and most satisfactory result. I do 
not wish to suggest that the State has not 
even in the immediate future to play a very 
big part m doing social justice. No indi- 
vidual and no private agency can possibly 
have the funds or the organisation which 
are at the disposal of government. 

It is indeed a curious irony of history 
that when a country is waging war its 
patriotism touches the highest lev'el and 
people are prepared to pour out millions 
in the work of destruction, and also more 
nobly in alleviating suffering which is 
caused by that very destruction; but 
when the country goes back to peace, 
somehbw the tide of patriotism begins to 
run out and we nave not the enthusiasm 
or the farsightedness to spend a hundredth 
of what we were prepared to spend on 
devising and forging devilish instruments 
of destruction. 

For a long time thinking men in India 
have felt that our social conscience re- 
quires to bef roused and attempts have been 
made from time to time to organise social 
work and put it on a sound footing. As 
early as 1889, we had the Indian National 
Social Conference with whose work the 
name of Mr. Justice Ranade will always 
be associated. That Conference went on for 
nearly 35 years. Then we had the Social 
S( • ^jee Conference, the first session of 
, <vfticU was held in Calcutta in December, 
1917 aod its first President was no less a 


person than Mahatma Gandhi, one of the 
greatest social workers India or perhaps 
the world has produced. But the continuity 
of these conferences has never been 
kept up and they seem to be more spas- 
modic than something with an internal 
strength which goes on growing and expan- 
ding. People with a sensitive socialconscience 
have also established in different parts 
of the country Seva Sadans and Seva 
Samitis and Social Service Leagues, but 
I am glad that the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences in Bombay, one of the finest, if 
not the finest, institutions of its kind in 
India, ultimately gave a lead in the matter 
and called a meeting of various social 
welfare agencies in this City to organise an 
All India Conference of Social Work and 
this Conference, which I have the honour 
to address, is the result of that lead given 
by the teachers and alumni of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. I sincerely 
hope that this Conference will succeed 
in drawing the attention of Government 
and of the citizens of this State to the 
many social ills from which India suffers 
and also in pointing out the ways and 
means by which conditions in this country 
can be ameliorated. I hope the work of the 
Conference will not end by merely passing 
resolutions and then breaking up to meet 
again after a year. The object of the or- 
ganisers is to do something practical and 
concrete, not merely to arouse the social 
conscience, but to make both Government 
and individuals to work in their own res- 
pective spheres so that our free and in- 
dependent India should not only boast of a 
political democracy but should become a 
country where her citizens can lead a good 
and happy life. 
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Inaugural Address by The Hon'ble Mr. B. Q. Khcr, Prtmc Minister of Bombay 


It is indeed a great privilege for me to 
be invited to inaugurate this Conference 
where so many distinguished mat and 
women from different parts of the country 
have assembled to consider problems con- 
nected with the organisation of social wttrk. 
I am grateful to you for having given me 
this opportunity to meet such a galaxy of 
social workers and to revive contacts with 
many old friends. The object of tiiis Con- 
ference, as we all know, is to enable social 
workers from different fields to exchange 
ideas and experience and, in particular, to 
assist in establishing a standing organisation 
for studying problems, disseminating 
information and providing facilities for 
exchange of views regarding social work. In 
a vast country like ours not only are social 
problems different in different areas and 
groups, but they are even related to different 
stages of social development and a central 
clearing house of information is bound to 
be of great value, Besides, as each social 
worker is naturally restricted in practice 
to a small part of the total field, opportu- 
nities of organised contact are essential 
in order to make the accumulated experi- 
ence of some generally available to all. 
I trust that the deliberations of this con- 
ference will lead to a clearer perception 
of the many problems which are going to 
be discussed here and will result in establish- 
ing an organisation with a definite 
programme of co-ordinated activity of 
social service by scientific methods. 

I would take this occasion to make a 
plea for a true and correct appreciation 
of what we understand by society. “The 
whole succession of men during many ages” 
said Pascal “should be considered as one 
man ever living and constantly learning.” 
This is the true organic view of humanity 
regarded either, as a single whole or in its 
several races, nations or communities. The 


j^uritsha HiikUt of the Uindu has given 
us the same conception. **Thc apophthegm 
is not primarily of political or of ethical 
significance but is a statement of natural 
history.” Speaking of the ascent of man, 
in his beautiful book “Work and Wealth — 
A Human Valuation” Hobson says, “There 
is no clear evidence of the continuous 
ascent of man regarded as an individual, at 
any rate within historical times. There is 
evidence of the ascent of human society 
towards a larger and closer complexity of 
human relations and a clearer intellectual 
and moral consciousness. This means that 
mankind as a whole and its several societies 
are becoming more capable of a human 
valuation and of a collective conduct of 
affairs guided by this conscious process.” 
So long as society is spoken of and thought 
of as an abstraction, no social conduct 
is, in his opinion, sound or safe. .“For an 
abstraction is incapable of calling forth 
our reverence, regard or love. And until wc 
attribute to society such a form and degree 
of personality as can evoke in us tliose 
interests and emotions which personality 
alone can win, the social-will will not be able 
to perform great work.«.” Here is food for 
thouglit for all of us and we should pursue 
this line of thought even if it* is difficult. 

The traditions of social service in this 
country have been of the highest. There 
have always been thousands of men and 
women who, in their own quiet manner, 
have devoted themselves to the service of 
their fellow beings. Their example cannot 
but inspire humility and reverence in all 
of us. “Among many human desires there 
is a unique desire— the desire to do right” 
and among other moral resources men 
possess ‘ ‘a sense of obligation towards the 
good as their mind conceives it.” That is 
why there have been, are, and always will be 
social workers. Social workers, however, 
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are usually so deeply absoi;bed in doing 
social work that they rarely have the time 
to think about social work. And so, if social 
elFort is t(3 be directed along scientific lines 
it would be useful to survey the situation 
as a whole and perceive the fundamentals 
of its organisation from time to time. 

The aim of social work, as generally 
understood, is to remove social injustice, to 
relieve distress, to prevent suilering and 
to assist the weaker members of society to 
rehabilitate themselves and their families, 
and, in short, to fight the five giant evils of 
(I) physical want, (1) disease, (3) ignorance, 
(4) squalor, and (5) idleness. We must 
analyse the various aspects of these pro- 
blems. Connected as 1 arn with the machi- 
nery of Uovernment, I may perhaps be 
permitted to refer primarily to the problem 
of ‘‘the State and Social Services’’ which 
you have put down iirst in the order of 
your dejiberations. I do not know what 
specific problems are going to be discussed 
under this head, but I sliould like to say 
something on this which, to my mind, is a 
fundamental break with the existing ways of 
thinking. 

In the past, Government in this 
country has held itself more or less aloof 
from the field social service and it is but 
natural that social workers should be 
agitated over the proper relation of the 
State to social service in future. I should 
like to remind you that we are now meeting 
in a new atmosphere of freedom where 
the old inhibitions n(3 longer hold. The 
State n(3w belongs to the people and the 
fulfilment of the highest functions of the 
Sw' Sics in its transformation into a social 
.‘>jtvice corporation. You have no doubt 
heard of the famous expression ‘ ‘construc- 
tive programme” of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
has always maintained that the fulfilment of 
the constructive programme is Swaraj. 

I am sure you know the all comprehensive 


nature of the constructive programme. 
Instead, therefore, of thinking merely in 
terms of a relation between the State and 
social services, the State must be looked 
upon as an agency of social service and all 
its activities must hereafter be judged by 
reference solely to the social interests which 
they promote. The truth of*this statement 
may not perhaps be grasped by those 
who have been accustomed to look upon 
social work as a distinct field, clearly 
divided from political and economic re- 
form. This compartmentui attitude may have 
some academic usefulness even now, and 
was, perhaps, justified in the context of our 
political subjection in the past, but it is, 
I submit, wholly inappropriate to the new 
concept of the State in which we want to 
live. Political and economic reconstruction 
arc in fact the foundations of social welfare. 
The main function of our political and 
economic organisation today is to create 
conditions which prevent the rise (^f social 
distress and social maladjustment. The State 
and social workers are really attacking two 
sides of the same problem— the preventive 
and the curative. In trying to abolish igno- 
rance, poverty, drink, dirt and disea.se, the 
State is doing social work of the highest 
magnitude. The State is, therefore, a social 
service organisation, par excellence. You 
will sec the propriety of this remark if you 
consider the trend of the activities of 
UNO, UNESCO, ILO, etc. 

I have said this in order to cmphuvsisc 
the new outlook that must animate our 
efforts in future. It must make us realise 
that social work in the sense in which the 
term is generally understood is only a part 
of the total effort required from the 
community as a whole to provide a healthy 
and happy life for its members. Society 
exists in the co-operation of individuals. 
‘‘Once let us realise society as possessing 
a unity and life of its own to the furtherance 
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of which each of ,us contributes in the 
pursuance of the particular life we call 
our own, the so-called sacrifices we are 
called upon to make for that longer life 
will be considered no longer as encroach- 
ments upon but enlargements of our per- 
sonality/' We must substitute for the attain- 
ment of individual welfare the ideal and the 
standard of social welfare. If we do so, it is 
necessary for the State as well as social 
workers to perceive their functions in this 
new context. I do not say that our State 
is in fact today fulfilling this function to 
your or my satisfaction. We have just taken 
over an administrative machinery which 
was geared perhaps to other purposes and it 
will naturally take some tim.e for the State 
to ensure for its service a body of able 
and devoted servants inspired by this 
new purpose and selfless activity. J am sure 
the Conference will suggest ways and means 
how this could be done in the best and 
ciiiickest manner. Much could perhaps be 
done by providing facilities for higher 
education in social sciences in the Univer- 
sities, or by instituting compulsory courses 
of practical social work, or by providing 
specialised training in social activities; but 
the main problem is to instil in the minds of 
all who are connected with the functions 
of Government, the spirit of service. 
Everything that increases knowledge of 
social conditions and methods of work is 
valuable, but the capacity and willingness 
to put that knowledge to proper use arc 
much more important and will be evolved 
by a true appreciation of the nature of 
society. 

The problem is not merely one of 
educating the civil servant. To my mind, 
social work will have found its true place 
in our life only when all members of society 
are made to look upon it as a part and 
parcel of their# way of living. Instead of 
considering social work as something out- 


side, and, tlicreforc, distinct from our 
personal work, we have t(^ cultivate a new 
outlook by which whatever do in 
practice of our career, profession or busi- 
ness is in discharge of our social 
responsibilities. Until this is done, the 
majority of the members of the community 
will be living a double life in which social 
work is looked upon as a diversion or 
sort of ‘^extra," spare time work to be done 
at leisure. That way, we shall continue; to 
witness tlic tragedy by which we ourselves 
contribute to the creation of the problems 
wc are called upon to solve. This will be 
ultimately avoided only by the provision of 
a proper ethical background to our system 
of education and the creation of economic 
institutions which make for comparative 
equality of opportunity. Both these arc 
tasks in which the State is called upon to 
give the lead. 

Let us, however, italise that. Riven 
the best possible social orJer, the most 
cnliRhtcneJ State ami the most responsible 
individual conduct, there will still he need 
for tackling certain specialised problems of 
social work which must he dealt with by a 
body of workers trained hir the purpose 
and able to devote themselves whole 
time to it. Want is bound to be there. For, 
as has been said, “However much human 
ingenuity may increase the treasures which 
nature provides for the satisfaction of 
human needs, they can never be sufficient to 
satisfy all human wants, for man unlike 
other creatures is gifted and cursed with an 
imagination which extends his appetites 
beyond the requirements of subsistence. 
Human society will never escape the pro- 
blem of the equitable distribution* of the 
physical and cultural goods which provide 
for the fulfilment and preservation of 
human life.” The magnitude of this pro- 
blem in our country is unbelievably great. 
In addition to several age-old problems, 
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wc have with us the recent social changes 
due to the economic and educational 
impact of the ''JC'’est. Add to these the ah 
most staggering problem of rehabilitation 
brought about by forced migrations of 
millions of people during the last few 
weeks, and you will see that there is an 
almost unlimited field for social work. 
There arc many aspects of the problems 
created by this social dislocation which 
can be directly tackled by Government 
and these are being attended to as far as lies 
within the resources of the State. But you 
will agree that there are many others which 
will have to be taken up by individuals and 
by private social agencies, for there is a 
special need today for a band of social 
workers capable of identifying themselves 
with the sufferers, living among them, 
sharing their common sorrows, and yet 
imparting to them the necessary courage 
to help rebuild themselves and their homes. 
I say this because I am convinced that in 
handling human problems of a delicate 
nature, the personal touch plays a very 
significant part. Organisations of social 
work arc no doubt necessary if the problems 
are to be solved systematically and on a large 
scale, but we would be defeating our own 
purpose if we made social work so 
completely institutional and therefore im- 
personal as to deprive it of the human 
element in it. Spontaneity which is the very 
essence of social service must be preserv'cd 
at all costs. 

In the opinion of some great thinkers, 
“Political reforms cannot be expected to 
produce much general betterment unless 


large numbers of individuals undertake the 
transformation of their personality,” a 
radical and permanent transformation of 
personality is their prescription. Meanwhile, 
“politicians can do something to create a 
social environment which will promote 
this object.” I would suggest that in setting 
up institutions for training social workers 
an attempt should be made to dev'elop 
the personality and character of the trainee 
.so as to produce a disciplined and well- 
equipped young person capable of handling 
problems with sympathy and imagma- 
tion. 

It is the privilege of social workers to 
do their most arduous duties in a silent 
and unostentatious manner, away from the 
glare of publicity and unmindful of the 
laurels that may be heaped on their com- 
peers in ’other fields. The supreme com- 
pensation for their endeavour lies in the 
satisfaction they feel and the joy they bring 
to the homes of their less fortunate 
brothers. Virtue is its own reward. We 
must first concentrate on what is practical 
and urgent. There arc no cut-and-dried 
solutions of social problems. After all, 
the search for right living is a continuous 
process. Social problems assume new 
patterns in every age and therefore need 
new solutions. We can only do our best 
by approaching them in a spirit of inquiry, 
and apply ourselves to their solutions 
with all the sincerity of purpose we can 
command so as to fulfil the purpose of 
human life and make it happy, healtliy 
and worth living. I declare this Conference 
open. I wish it all success. 


Report regarding the Organising of the Conference by 
Dr. J. F. Btdsara, Hon. Qeneral Secretary 

None of you assembled here may have at this juncture. When the country is 
any doubt about the propriety of holding passing through a tremendous socio-econo- 
an All India Conference of Social Work mic upset and upheaval, arid we are faceci 
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with a human exodus from long-established 
homelands on an. unprecedented scale in 
the history of man, we can appreciate all the 
more readily the significance of such a 
Conference, or the need for correct leader- 
ship in the sphere of human relief and 
rehabilitation on the part of workers, who 
have spent their lives in tackling such 
problems and are fitted by their training and 
experience to give guidance in such matters. 
All the same, the delegates who have come 
from far and near would like to know an 
account of the activities that have resulted in 
the holding of this Conference. With your 
permission, therefore, I shall try to give 
you a brief account of the efforts that have 
gone into the organising of this Conference 
and the object the organisers have in 
view. 

At a time when, with the morning rays 
of independence dawning on the horiton, 
our country’s energies were being bent 
unitedly towards creative and constructive 
work for the socio-economic, educational 
and cultural amelioration of the masses, the 
Alumni Association of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, in the beginning of tliis 
year, conceived the happy idea of organising 
a Conference of Social Work on an All 
India basis. One of the objects kept in 
view was to bring social workers, scattered 
all over the country doing field work in 
various spheres, together on one platform 
in order to enable them to discuss their 
commQn problems, exchange their vaiied 
experiences and take cotmsel together so 
as to lead to mutual advantage, and to the 
improvement of their work and technique. 
Another objective was to explore the 
possibilities of establishing on a permanent 
footing an Iijdian Conference of Social 
Work, so as to help in co-ordinating 
welfare services affecting the peoples of 
India, give adyice and guidance, and act as 
a clearing house of information on all 


scientific and •systematic relief and rehabili- 
tation work done in the cquntry. 

Accordingly, a prelintinary meeting of 
various social service agencies in the City 
of Bombay was convened in May, 1947 and 
the subject discus.sed thereat. This meeting 
of the Organising Committee with Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, the Director of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, as Cltairman, 
decided to convene an All India Conference 
of Social Work, as till then, we had.no 
specific inkling of the subsequent partition 
of the country. A Working Committee 
was formed of prominent social workers 
and other representative interests with 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa as Chairman, myself 
as Honorary Gene."al Secretary, Mrs. 
Mithan J. Lam and Mrs. Khadija Shuffi 
Tyabji as Joint Hon. Treasurers and 
Messrs. M. S. Gore and B. Chatterji as 
Joint Hon. Secretaries. The Working Com- 
mittee appointed five Sub-Committees to 
carry out the varied work and commissions 
inevitable upon the organising of a Confer- 
ence of this magnitude, viz .: — 

(a) Steering Sub-Committee with 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa as Chair- 
man and Mr. T. L. Kochavara 
as Secretary. 

(h) Constitution Sub-Committee 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Mangal- 
das M. Pakvasa as Chairman, 
Mr. N. H. Pandya as Vice- 
Chairman and Mr. Meher Nana- 
vatty as Secretary. 

(c) Finance Sub-Committee with 
Lady Rama Rao as Chairman, 
Mrs. Bapsey Sabavala as Vice- 
Chairman and Miss k B. 
Sidhwa as Secretary. 

(d) Publicity Sub-Committee with 
Mr. K. A. Abbas and on his 
resignation, Mr. Homi J. H. 
Taleyarkhan as Chairman and 
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Mr. W. D. Kulkarni as 
Secretary. 

(e) General Arrangements and 
Volunteers Organisation Sub- 
committee with Mrs. Gulestan 
R. Billimoria as Chairman and 
Mr. Meher Nanavalty as Secre- 
tary. 

The Reception Committee was formed 
under the able chairmanship of the Hon’ble 
Mr; Justice M. C. Chagla. 

Among all the horses and mares ap- 
pointed to run this long distance race, 
somewliat of a tiring nature, there were no 
flukes <3r outsiders selected except one 
and that was your unfortunate Honorary 
General Secretary. Why a very heavily 
overworked and busy civic official was 
selected for this signal honour and taxing 
task, I have not yet been able to fathom. 
I suspecit there must have been some sinister 
conspiracy on tht part of my friends, 
Dr. Kumarappa, Mr. Masani, Prof. Choksi, 
Messrs. Gore and Chatterjec, the secret of 
of which they have not yet divulged to 
me, but which I hope they will presently 
do, now that the Conference has been 
successfully inaugurated. 

It is nor claimed that this Conference 
of Social Work is the first of its kind. One 
called ‘‘The Indian National Social Con- 
ference'’ was started as early as 1889 under 
the guidance of the late Mr. Justice M. G. 
Ranade to deal with problems of social 
reform, and held annual sessions almost for 
35 years. Thereafter, in 1916, when the 
Indian National Congress met in Lucknow, 
the ideii of starting an All India Organisation 
of Soci£\J[ Workers was first conceived at 
the suggestion of Mr. D. N. Maitra, 
founder of the Bengal Social Service League, 
who, I am glad to inform you, has blessed 
the idea of this Conference, and has asked us 
to call it not the first but the Fifth All 


India Conference. Accordingly, the first 
Social Service Conference was held at 
Calcutta in December, 1917, simultaneously 
with the session of the Indian National 
Congress. It will gladden your hearts, 
ladies and gentlemen, to know that the 
first President of this Conference was no 
less a personality than the architect of 
India’s freedom, and one of the greatest 
social workers India has produced, namely, 
Mahatma Gandhi. The second session of 
the Conference was held in 1918 at Delhi 
under the presidentship of no less a dis- 
tinguished daughter of India than Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, the Acting Gov^'ernor of 
the United Provinces. 

The continuity of tlic Conference was, 
however, broken thereafter and efforts 
were again made in 1922 at the third Social 
Service Conference in Madras to revive 
the All India Organisation. The fourth 
session was lield in December, 1923 in 
Bombay, with Sir Lallubliai Shamaldas, 
the father of our popular Finance Minister 
and a sincere social worker, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Vaikunth Mehta, as the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and Dr. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, whose birth centenary we 
celebrated only last month all over the 
country, as its President. The all India 
body seems to have again met with mishap 
and in subsequent years only provincial 
conferences were held in Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay and other places. In view of the 
chequered history of this attempt, let us 
sincerely hope, our organisers will show 
greater grit and not allow this Conference 
to meet the fate of its predecessors. It 
is to ward off the evil eye that dogged the 
steps of the last Conference that we are 
perhaps wisely changing the name and 
number of our fresh effort. 

While we were carrying on with the 
work of this Conference, our Chairman 
received a letter from Mr. Howard R. 
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Knight, Secretary i3eneral of the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, 
U.S.A., asking him to take steps to get a 
National Committee appointed, so that it 
could arrange to send delegates or represen- 
tatives to the International Conference 
of Social Work to be held hn New York 
in April, 1948* We thought it advisable to 
place tliis question of appointing such 
a National Committee before the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, (he establish- 
ment of which on a permanent footing is 
one of the main objectives of this (.Confer- 
ence. 

You will thus see, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the organisers ha\'e started the 
idea of a country-wide Conference not a 
moment too soon. Not only is the Inter- 
national Conference of Social WV^rk legiti- 
mately being revh'cd after its interruption 
during war years, but the history of a vast 
wx')rld-wide relief organisation like the 
UNRRA, with the stupendous task of 
succouring millions of derelict and dis- 
lupted citizens, families and even genern- 
ments entrusted to it, brings Iiome to us 
the significance and need of social work in 
a war-distracted world with unbalanced 
economics all round. Besides, social work 
is as old as mankind, and India has always 
given a high place to the virtue of charity 
and the acts of relieving human or animal 
suffering. Yet we cannot claim that in the 
existing socio-economic structure of Indian 
Society, we are today witnessing a healthy 
social organism. With more than 50 per 
cent of our population always on the 
verge of poverty, with 90 per cent steeped 
in ignorance and unalphabetism and with 
nearly 30 per cent suffering from disease, 
ill-health or undernourishment, we have 
necessarily to face all the problems that are 
inevitable upon a highly handicapped and 
severely maladjusted population — what can- 
not but be, as ii seems to me, an unhealthy or 
sick society. Such social sickness is to be 
9 


found in China and parts of the Near 
Middle, and Far East. Sor|e of the Western 
countries have been reduced to the same 
sickly state by the last World NX^ar. TJhis 
social sickness in various spheres of life can 
be removed by treating the root causes of 
the malady, if ever we are going to get rid 
of it and attain a vital, healthy and well 
integrated social structure. And it has been 
proved by long experience of social workers 
that a scientific treatment of social malaviies 
is always less costly in the long run than 
haphazard or unsystematised relief. 

The Western world has learnt by loiig 
experience that poverty and its attendant 
ills cannot be eradicated by pity or punislu 
nienf, which were the remedies long applied 
all the world over; that its removal demands 
the .study and survey of root causes and their 
scientific treatment. So long as the theory 
of pity and punishment held the field, W'e 
had, by and large, only private •philan- 
thropy and religious oi^ders tackling the 
problems of human suffering and destitu- 
tion. The State only interfered when riots 
or mob violence threatened its existence 
or the security of the vested interests. All 
our institutions during this epoch were, 
therefore, necessarily of a post-mortem 
character. We thought of ^alms when 
people went hungry and begging; we 
thought of dispensaries and hospitals when 
people got sick and epidemics threatened; 
wc built jails and penitentiaries when 
criminals violated social safety or the 
sanctity of ownership of property. All along 
we tried to relieve obvious human suffering 
after it had occurred and assumed a virulent 
external manifestation, and then largely 
by post-mortem remedies and treatment in 
the nature not of resuscitatiem but 
patch-work. All social maladies we took to 
be natural and inevitable. In our country 
we even propounded the nebulous theory 
of karma to explain them away and give 
false unction to our stinging conscience.. 
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We did not look beyond the symptoms 
of the social d^eases, we did not try to 
attack the root causes, fearing always and 
arguing that doing so was a more difficult 
and more costly task. We firmly believed 
that fxillicttii'C measures were cheaper than 
preventive ones. 

But tlie last eighty years of the study 
of sociology as a science, the employment of 
scientific methods ot treatment of social 
ills* and franJicaps tlirough psychiatric and 
other humanitarian measures, fortified by 
the results of pre\^entive medicine and 
mental hygiene, and more so by measures 
of security, positive healtli and well- 
being of groups and cennmunities, 
have gradually convinced social workers in 
the West that preventive work is far more 
efficient and beneficial and less costly in 
the long run than curative or palliative 
measui;es. 

A slow and subtle but revolutionary 
transformatioTt has therefore come over 
Western society, and it has slowly emerged 
from the ancient charity relief notion of 
social services to the more constructive 
and humanitarian ideal and practice, as 
in the realm of preventive medicine, of 
ensuring positive socio-economic health. So 
the reformatory school or borstal in- 
stitution is taking the place of or supplemen- 
ting the prison, the health centre replacing 
or supplementing tlic hospital. They are 
gradually abandoning the ancient and obso- 
lescent practice of attempting to make the 
maimed, mutilated and handicapped people 
whole, and arc following the lesson of the 
truly practical house-wife, i.e., of putting 
a stitch in time to save nine. 

I. 

The West has gradually come to 
recognise the value of human personality 
and the benefits of a relatively equali- 
tarian society, and from the old idea of 
relief of misery and suffering, it has evolved 


the idea of rehabilitation, or the re-adjust- 
ment and reassimilation of the handi- 
capped man, woman or child to his 
family and social milieu. It is because 
of this State recognition of the fundamental 
right of every honest citizen to the decencies 
of life, without having to depend upon the 
degrading dole of personal philanthropy, 
institutional charity or state relief, that 
public assistance in Europe and America 
has long assumed the form of social 
insurance and social legislation, as witness- 
ed in education acts, health and un- 
employment insurance, maternity benefits, 
old age and widow’s pensions, orphan 
and children’s acts, juvenile delinquency, 
workmen’s compensation, factory acts, 
etc. The State w^hich is but a concentrated 
and highly organised part of society with 
delegated , powers to achieve social good, 
is slowly but steadily coming to recognise 
that its most important function is not 
merely to keep law and order, though in 
our country these are also of fundamental 
significance for the time being, but that 
it has a wider and more positive function 
to perform, and that is to take all steps 
in its power to bring about social equity 
and justice among its peoples and ensure 
all of them a decent existence. 

I would not like to worry you, ladies 
and gentlemen, with the interesting history 
of relief and rehabilitation in the West, 
tackling the entire personality of the handi- 
capped man, woman and child, and the 
central idea of their readjustment to the 
social milieu. It is a great step forward over 
the crude idea of patronage and the personal 
pleasure of giving alms or dole, the right 
of the donor to give and the obligation of 
the derelict to receive. It is also a great 
step forward from the post-mortem relief, 
permeating our entire concept of treating 
social maladjustments. From these negative 
ideas of palliative and post-mortem repair 
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of huiAan derelicts, largely brought about 
by varied, social ‘causes, the Western 
world is advancing towards the positive 
concept of social health and social securip; 
as a necessary condition of a normal 
and healthy society', if every citi:en is to 
attain a modicum of happiness to which 
he is entitled. That is the significance of the 
still-born Atlantic Charter promising an 
assurance of four freedoms to e\ cry 
citizen. It is not an imaginary concept 
cither. Some of the .smaller count nc.s like 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Switzerland 
have made enviable stride.s m the direction 
of social justice and social security bv 
their appropriate social legislation and 
wisely planned State social services, and 
Russia has been struggling hard to attain 
the same end in her own wav, and has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree, even 
though our political prejudices* may not 
permit us to admit it. 

Our country is, unfortunately, still 
far away not only from the concept of 
.social security and social justice, but 
even from the concept of .scientific .tnd 
constructive treatment of social handicaps. 
We are still in the age of trying to heal 
our festering social sores by /xist-morterii 
patch-work here and there. The result is 
that our wealth and effort seem to be largely 
wasted without proportionate results that 
accrue from a systematic handling of social 
ills. Only one or two examples will be 
enough to show what I mean. Our charity 
endowtnents in this city have been mul- 
tiplying fast for the last fifty years, and yet 
we find that the number of our destitutes 
and dole recipients is steadily mounting. 
We have been giving alms for years 
and instead of such stray charity eradicating 
beggary, the nfimber of our real and profes- 
sional beggars has been increasing. We at 
one time built houses and chawls in our 
city, and they remained long untenanted. 


We built hqspitals and dispensaries but 
unwilling people have to be persuaded to go 
to them for treatment cure. We are 
building more but ill ectuipped houses and 
the number of our tuberculous is growing. 
All th ese contrary, untowarv.1 and unexpec- 
ted results .irc largely due to our not 
supplying the true needs oi the people 
after a proper study of mdi\ idual and social 
conditions, nor tackling the root causes, 
but due to applying incomplete or patch- 
work remedies in order to salve our con- 
science. Hero then is the need of an adequate 
preliminary social survey, of scientific 
and systematic social service, and the 
charting of co-ordinated programme.s by 
various social service agencies co-opera- 
ting together so that our eflort can bear 
fruit, as it should, in the progrcssivi^ eradica- 
tion of the causes tliat give rise to destitu- 
tion, disease, crime and .social vices. 

In this co-ordinated social ullort at 
scientifically tackling oyr social maladies, 
the State will and must play an increa- 
singly impoitant and forward role. If wc 
read the signs of the times correctly, 
governments of the future are going to be 
looked upon not only as vast and powerful 
social welfare agencies, but they will be 
also judged as regards their value and use- 
fulness by the amount of social good that 
they can encompass for the generality of 
their citizens. Their justification will he 
the extent of their usefulness to society, 
not the wilful exercise of their vast powers 
delegated to them for effecting social good 
and social justice. 

In the Western countries, the increasing 
social legislation referred to above has had 
its repercussions on the educational system 
and the status and training of the social 
worker. There are courses for degrees, 
diplomas and certificates for theoretical 
and practical training in almost every 
Western university, and both the voluntary 
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and professional social workers as well as 
public administrators take one or the other 
course of training. Social work is no longer 
considered the perquisite or pastime of the 
rich and leisured class. The complex pro- 
blems of the physically, economically, 
mentally and morally handicapped demand 
expert care and attention, which only 
trained social workers and psychiatrists 
can give. It is now realised that mere 
desire, zeal and sympathy, however 
exuberant and genuine, are not enough for 
the rehabilitation of the personality of 
variously handicapped but still willing, 
feeling and thinking human beings. Over and 
above the virtues of sympathy, aptitude, 
patience and kindliness, the qualifications 
of tact, training, accumulated experience of 
case work, and a thorough understanding 
of the background of society and the victims 
of maladjustment are necessary. 

To ‘the vast problems of the relief and 
rehabilitation of thb handicapped and mal- 
adjusted millions of our country, we have 
now added the terrifying problem of millions 
of refugees and evacuees uprooted from 
the soil, from their homes and habitats, 
from their avocations and set habits of life. 
To rehabilitate them to normalcy even as 
regards their bare economic sustenance is 
going to be a problem of the first magnitude 
for years. To solve their many other pro- 
blems of social, psychological and cultural 
readjustment will be a formidable task that 
may defy the herculean efforts of a mighty 
and wealthy government. Whoever con- 
ceived this idea and however it arose under 
unfortunate and catastrophic circumstances, 
it appears, none had given much thought to 
the s6cio-psychological, vocational and 
economic implications, consequences and 
repercussions of the movement and 
transfer of such vast hordes of men, 
women and children from their traditional 
milieu. Those who can conceive of the 


magnitude of the tasks involved ’'in the 
rehabilitation of uprooted individuals and 
families would still hope that light may 
dawn on the leaders, that they may stop 
any further transfer or evacuation of popu- 
lations, and that negotiations may be 
started at the highest levels to persuade at 
least those people, who can safely return to 
their original home-lands, to do so at the 
earliest opportunity under adequate pro- 
tection from the respective governments and 
majority communities. This will be a less 
costly process both in money and in human 
labour and happiness. Till then, the social 
workers all over India and Pakistan will be 
put on their metal with regard to the in- 
numerable problems of the relief and 
rehabilitation of our unfortunate brethren, 
in whose sad plight our country has suffered 
a tragic setback of at least one generation 
of human effort, wdiich would have gone a 
long way towards the progress and 
prosperity of our countrymen at such a 
critical juncture in the history of our 
country. 

7’hc above in a nutshell is the raison 
d^etre of convening this C^ouference as far as 
I am able to understand, and we are glad 
that governments are participating in it 
by sending representatives from various 
departments. The Cjovernment of India and 
the Governments of Bombay, Madras, the 
United Provinces, Hyderabad and others 
have sent delegates and we arc glad to see 
Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities or 
their accredited representatives also ‘taking 
part in the Conference. It is a happy augury 
for our country’s brighter future, which is 
bound to dawn, after the present troubles, 
tribulations and birth-pangs of a revolu- 
tionary renaissance are over, and the anti- 
social elements and influences that are 
fomenting trouble and strife to serve their 
own nefarious ends are found out, exposed 
and removed. 
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Tfte organisers have, however, felt 
that the Conference should not be reduced 
to an annual venue for letting off steam by 
frustrated social workers, professional or 
otherwise, nor for providing a less innocent 
amusement of merely making speeches imd 
passing resolutions. It has been felt that 
such a Conference should be a clearing 
ground for ideas, for discussing new 
methods of work, new technique of tackling 
the vast and important problems of relief 
as well as rehabilitation. The points of 
agreement and salient contributions to 
knowledge and thought may be put before 
the general body of interested social 
workers, before welfare agencies and or- 
ganisations, before the relevant governments 
and the general public so that social work 
may be given a scientific and systematic 
turn and a practical bias. 

This could not be done if papers were 
accepted for discussion at random as they 
came in, nor was it possible to discuss any 
and every topic of social work, all the many 
problems that beset social workers and the 
difficult questions of relief and rehabilita- 
tion that face welfare organisations and 
governments. It was, therefore, considered 
advisable to divide the work of the (Con- 
ference into a few sections on specific 
subjects. Accordingly, eight Sections have 
been formed this year and papers invited 
from various persons, who are either doing 
actual field work therein, or are closely 
connected with the work relating to their 
section^ or sub-heads. The sections which 
will meet from tomorrow separately in 
their respective rooms, are : — 

1. State and Social Services, 

2. Community Organisation and 
Rehabilitation, 

3. Family and Child Welfare Ser- 
vices, 

4. Ycftith Organisations, 


3. R^jhahilitation of the Handi- 
capped and the Maladjusted, 

6. Private Philantliropy and .Social 
Welfare, 

7. Cooperation between Social 
Welfare Agencies and Co-ordi- 
nation of Social Work, 

8 Training and Equipment of the 
Social Worker. 

You will notice, ladies and gentlemen, 
that even these eight subjects are vast 
and cover many fields of social life, activity 
and endeavour. About iO papeis and 20 
abstracts iuwe been received on various 
subjects from students, professors, officials 
and field-workers. Let us hope the deli- 
berations of the 425 delegates representing 
150 s(Kieties or organisations, who have 
come from 38 towns and citit‘S of India, and 
even from Pakistan like our worthy and 
distinguished President, will contribute to 
such knowledge and interchange of infor- 
mation as would load to more elficient, 
enlightened, and systcmiatised liandling of 
the many socio-economic, medical, reha- 
bilitational and other problems that 
beset our society. The reports oi the deli- 
berations will be approved at the end of the 
discussions, which will last a day and a half, 
by the respective sections, and they will 
then be placed for adoption beibre the 
plenary session of the Conference on the 
last day, i.c., Sunday, 9th November. 
They will then be released to the press and 
also handed over to the permanent body 
that may be formed for taking necessary 
action thereon, such as of bringing them to 
the notice of the social service organisations 
concerned, including governments and their 
welfare, labour, law, health, education 
and other departments for taking ^whatever 
action they deem fit undf^r the circum- 
stances. You may be interested to know 
that an official of the UNO. Information 
Office at Delhi, Miss Marian Dix, is also 
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participating in the work of th^ Conference, 
and has kindly lent films on the relief and 
rehabilitation wo. k of the UNRRA, which 
will be shown at the laiiversity Convoca- 
tioiT Hall on the evenin<^ of 8th November. 

We are indeed very happy to relate 
that in the arduous task of organising a 
Conference of this scope in what are 
particularly difficult times for our country, 
we have received gr^-at support an<.l en- 
couragement from many impt:)rtant 
quarters. The Hon’ hie Prime Minister, 
Mr. B. U. Kher, an indefatigable and sincere 
social worker, who carried on splendid 
welfare work among ti\e poor and neglected 
for Years before he asMimed his present 
high office, and whose acquaintance I had 
the good fortune to make on the field of 
his social W(M'k at what was tlien Chamde- 
walakhwadi at Bandra, and is now known 
as Kherwadi after him, has all along en- 
couraged us in our work as can be seen by 
his presence this Afternoon, and his very 
apposite and wise inaugural address to us. 
H. E. Lady Mouuthatten, another welfare 
worker, gifted by nature and fortune, has 
been not only encouraging us all along in 
our work, but has been also giving us 
valuable guidance and advice, and 
personally interesting government depart- 
ments and officials to participate in 
the work of the C'onfcrence. We 
feel very happy and deeply honoured 
by the presence of Their Excellencies, 
Sir John and Lady Ckfiville, Lady Nye, 
and the Hon’hle Chief Justice, Sir Harilal 
Kania, in our midst. We are also grateful 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chagla, who in 
spite of his very heavy duties and respon- 
sibilities as the head of the Judiciary in the 
Province* and the Vice-Chancellor of a large 
and active University, has been good 
enough to spare his valuable time to accept 
the Chairmanship of the Reception Conv 
mittee Ladies and Gentlemen, in the 


midst of such help, encouragement and 
goodwill, social workers cannot but feel 
happy at the thought that they are not 
ploughing a lonely furrow, and that there 
are distinguished and highly placed persons 
to stand by and give them the benefit of 
their support and guidance. 

Lastly, you will permit me to state 
that this has been a grand co-operati\^c 
effort, and an army of social workers have 
been helping willingly and ungrudgingly 
in the work of the Conference. It will indeed 
be invidious to mention names, and true 
social workers rarely work for the sake of 
reward, recognition or applause. They 
consider their humanitarian work and the 
satisfaction it brings to their conscience as a 
sutficient reword. Howev'^er, I cannot help 
meiitionmg a few names of persons, who 
have done so much conscientious work and 
given such splendid help towards organising 
this Conference. 

As always happens in such activities, 
we started with great ambition and enthu- 
siasm in our hearts and nothing in our 
pockets. But as is their great tradition to 
help all worthy causes generously, the 
d'rustees of Sir Dorabji and Sir Ratau data 
Trusts as well as the N. M. WaJia Charities 
gave us a good start, and wc could feel sure 
that at least oiir heavy stationery and 
printing bills may be paid. The persuasive 
and public-spirited Lady Rama Rao as 
Chairman, and wherever collection for a 
worthy cause is concerned, our hustling, 
hard working, and even aggressive 
Mrs. Bapsey Sabavala as Vice-Chairman of 
the Finance Sub-Committee, and our tireless 
social worker and popular Sheriff 
Mrs. Mithan Lam as Honorary Treasurer 
with Mrs. Shuffi Tyabji as joint colleague, 
got together with the help*" of numerous 
others like Mr. K. A. Abbas and the Indian 
People's Theatre Association to bring 
us the sinews of war to execute our peaceful 
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purpose. Finding accommodation and ar- 
ranging for rations, conveyance, petrol, 
etc., and making scores of arrangements for 
the creature comforts as well as for the 
intellectual deliberations of the delegates, 
we could not have got a more efficient and 
conscientious organiser than Mrs. Gulestan 
Billimoria, who has shouldered her heavy 
responsibility with zeal and alacrity. Two 
liv^e wires of journalism, Mr. K, A. Abbas 
at iirst and then the indefatigable Mr. Homi 
J. H. Taleyarkhan as Cliairman of the Publi- 
city Sub-Committee, have done more free 
publicity, quickly realising tliat our limited 
tinances could hardly permit of payment 
in these times of high costs and shortage 
of space. 

We have counted Dr. J. M. Kumarappa 
as our own and, in the parlance of sport, 
he has been fully extended, having to 
work as Chairman of the C'^rganising, 
Steering and Working Committees. 1 am 
wondering whether he has not had to attend 
more meetings than myself. The students of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences have 
laid the foundation of their professional 
careers well and truly by assisting willingly 
in the numerous small chores incidental to 
organising such a Conference. I would be 
failing in my duty if I did not make a 
special mention of two of my exceedingly 
hard-working and yet over-worked, trusted 
lieutenants, if I may be so permitted to call 
them, Mr. M. S. Gore and Mr. B. Chatterji, 
who have shouldered the heavy task of tlic 
•Conferenc^e and the organisation and 
conduct of its office so far, and hav'e not 
spared themselves in any way in discharging 
their self-imposed responsibility conscien- 
tiously and creditably. My task would have 
been more difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
if I had not two such willing and able 
young colleagues. There are numerous 
other worker^s, helpers, commercial con- 
cerns, welfare agencies like the Social 


Service League, the Y.M.C.A., the Trustees 
of the Parsi Punchayet Fijnds and Proper- 
ties, iIk* Hon’hle Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and 
the aurhoritiL's uf the Siddharth College^ of 
the PhacLersey Women’s Cc')llcge, and of 
the SunJerabai Hall, and several others 
who have, helped us in various ways. The 
list is so long that simply reading out the 
names would take minutes. We will 
acknowledge our debt to them at the proper 
time. They will pardem us that we cannot 
do so here; we assure them that it is not the 
flesh that is weak or the heart that is 

lacking but the clock which is inexorable. 

• 

We owe a word of apology to those 
delegates and visitors whom we could not 
accoininoJatc owing to the last minute 
rush aflet we bad declared that the lists 
were Jeiinitely closing, following upon 
three extensions of dates as in a public 
auction. We were all the tintc apprehensive 
of shortage of accommodation, atid if we 
had gone on acce{>ting delegates and visi- 
tors further, wc would not only have 
ovxTcrowdcd an already congested City, 
but seriously jeopardised the convenience 
of those who had enlisted well in time. 
Wc hope, therefore, this difficult position 
of the organisers will be appreciated by 
those who had to be reluctantly refused 
enrolment after the closing date. 

To the delegates present we would 
only say that they would appreciate under 
what heavy odds we had to work^ If 
therefore they find any defects, deficiencies 
or shortcomings they will overlook them 
with a generous heart. But we would certain- 
ly welcome constructive suggestions which 
we will gladly pass on to our successors, 
so that future Conferences, if •held, as 
surely they will be, may improvcf upon the 
present arrangements. We finally hope you 
will find tlie Conference of some substantial 
help and that your deliberations will 
contribute to the furtherance of scientific 
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social work, improvement of' its methods 
and technique, a|id the betterment of the 
lot of professional social workers; but 
aboye all that they may lead to a clearer 
vision of the true mission of all good social 
work, which is to make itself progressively 


urmecessary, by and witjt the real rehabilita' 
tion of the handicapped individual and fami- 
ly into a proper social milieu, so as again 
to make them useful members of a healthy, 
vital, progressive and happy community and 
society. 


IJ. N. Fellowsiups for Social Welfare Studies 


A group of 20 social welfare officials, 
representing China, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Philippine Re- 
public, arrived recently in the United 
States to study under United Nations 
fellowships in social welfare. The group is 
part of a total of 124 from the.se countries 
and Albania, Finland, Urcece, Hungary, 
India, Italy and Poland, to whom U. N. 
Fellowships have been granted. They will 
study current developments in the social ser- 
vices of the United States. Others will make 
similar studies in variou.s other countries. 

f 

Upon returain‘.j to their native 
countries these experts will put to practical 


use new methods learned in their studies 
in the fields of care of children and the 
aged, rehabilitation of the physically handh 
capped, the operation of social insurance 
systems and the administration of welfare 
services. 

The United Nations is also assisting 
these governments by supplying them 
with technical literature and films for 
training purposes ; by sending experts 
to give advice and assistance; and by holding 
seminars to discuss matters of interest with 
leaders in the welfare field. Two such 
seminars have already been successfully 
held in Latin America. 


Educating Handicapped Children 


In England, all children are educated 
according to , their ability and aptitudes, 
and those juveniles who suffer from some 
disability of body or mind have special 
forms of education suitable to their coiv 
dition. Education from the age of five is 
compulsory for them as well as for other 
children. 

Parents may provide education for 
backward children privately, just as they 
may fon other children, but few of them do 
so becaiise of the cost and difficulty. 
Backward « children whose disability is 
serious must go to certain schools, but 
where the disability is slight they may 
attend ordinary schools where they receive 
special guidance. Those who attend schools 


which deal only with backward children 
must attend until they are aged 16 years. 

Different disabilities are dealt with in 
different ways. Owing to the success of 
preventive methods, blind children in 
England number only about two in 10,000, 
and they and those others with . some 
slight vision learn through the medium 
of touch. Most schools for the blind are 
old-established and supported by charity, 
but where there are not enough of these, 
publicly provided boarding schools in 
the last 40 years have been se^ up and now 
there is enough room for all blind children. 
Blind students may enter universities or 
teachers’ training colleges on the same basis 
as other people. 
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Special schooIs.-^AIthough those with 
partial sight do not learn to read by touch, 
they cannot see well enough to make good 
ptogress in ordinary schools without help. 
About five in 10,000 go to special schools. 
Some attend daily at such schools near 
their homes in the large towns, and there 
are som j; boarding schools for those who 
do not live near day schools. All the 
school* take pupils from 5 to 16 years. 
The children read from books in large 
print, from handwritten or prmted sheets, 
or from chalk boards. Experiments in 
using magnifying lenses to make ordinary 
books visible are proving successful. The 
rest of the curriculum is on normal lines. 

Those who are so deaf that they have 
been unable to learn to speak or to acquire 
language naturally are taught to speak and 
use English. The number of s’chool-age 
children thus affected is about seven in 
10,000, and in the last 10 years many 
under -five have been admitted to schools 
which have nursery classes. Most of the 
boarding schools are old charities like 
those for the blind, but the day schools in 
the large towns are publicly supported. 

Partially deaf children who have 
enough hearing to t liable them to speak 
naturally but are t(jo deaf to benefit fully 
from ordinary schools, are in two classes. 
The most serious cases are admitted to 
schools for the deaf. The less serious may 
remain in their own schools if they have 
hearing . instruments, and instruction is 
given in lip-reading in classes they attend 
once or twice a week. Provision for these 
children is in its infancy, but they are only 
about 5,000 in number, of whom about 
half should be in special schools. It is 
planned to oppn some boarding schools 
for them separately from the deaf, and to 
develop the technique of teaching them by 
amplifying thejr own and their teachers’ 
voices by class hearing instruments which 
10 
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have been eJCpcrimented with for some 
years, ^ 

Epileptic children , — Delicate and phy- 
sically backward children who cannot 
attend ordinary schools becauwse they are 
under treatment in hospitals, or because 
they are crippled, or because their health 
would suffer, are taught in hospitals. 
Most hospitals which have child patients 
for more than three montlis employ 
teachers to teach them in bed, or while 
they are convalescent. In the larger towns 
there are day schools for crippled children 
who are bre^ught to school by private 
bus from their homes, and in almost all 
towns of fair size tliere are opetvair schools 
for delicate children who live at home and 
attend daily. There are also a few boarding 
schools for delicate children and incurable 
cripples. Some three or four children in 
10,000 have education in hospitals or 
boarding schools for the physically back- 
ward. • 

Epileptic children who have severe 
fits, but can be educated, may attend 
boarding schools for epileptics, of which 
there are seven, with about 650 children. 
Children with minor or infrequent fits 
usually attend the ordinary schools. Child- 
ren with defects of speech do. not attend 
special schools. They receive treatment from 
qualified speech therapists individually or 
in groups at some convenient centre while 
they are being educated in the ordinary 
schools. 

Maladjusted children who show psy- 
chological disturbance requiring treatment 
by medical or educational psychologists 
and investigation of their home conditions 
by trained social workers are estinjated to 
be about one per cent of children, if 
minor difficulties are included. The great 
majority attend their ordinary schools 
while receiving periodic treatment at clinics 
provided by education authorities or hos- 
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pitals, but a few require residential care if 
treatment is unsatisfactory while they 
remain at home. For them there are a few 
boarding schools, at present run by volun- 
tary bodies — in future these will be run 
also by local education authorities — and a 
rather larger number of hostels in which 
they can live and receive treatment while 
attending ordinary schools. 

Free education . — All education in 
special schools, and all medical treatment 
carried out in backward children, is free of 
cost to the parents. No fees are charged 
even for board at residential schools. 

A 

The cost falls in the first place upon the 
local education authority of the area in 
which the parents live. If the authority 
maintains its own special schools the cost 
falls upon local taxes, but a proportion 
of the cost, usually more than half, is 
repaid to the authority as a grant from the 
Ministry of Education out of national 
taxes. If the local authority does not main- 
tain a special school of the kind appropriate 
for the child, they arrange to have him 
admitted to a special school run by another 
authority, or by a voluntary body, or by a 
hospital which will give appropriate treat- 
ment. These schools are all approved and 
inspected by the Ministry of Education, 
and a fee which may cover the cost of 
education, board if necessary, and treat- 
ment, is fixed by the Ministry. 

Teachers in special schools must have 
as high qualifications as those in the ordi- 
nary schools. In addition, teachers of the 
blind and deaf, either before they begin to 
teach or during their first three years in a 
special school, have to pass an examination 
in the principles and practice of educating 
the bliijd or deaf. 

Because of the medical treatment and 
education they receive as children, many 
of the delicate, physically handicapped and 
maladjusted pupils in special schools are 


under no disability wl^en they leave school 
and engage in similar occupations to those 
followed by children educated in ordinary 
schools. Some of them must necessarily 
have more difficulty in finding employment 
than normal children, and the blind require 
special arrangements. The Ministry of 
Labour and National Service takes special 
care to find work for those with disabilities 
of body or mind. Their rehabilitation offi- 
cers examine the abilities of each child 
who requires help on leaving a special 
school. Certain employments are confined 
to the disabled, and each large employer 
must employ a percentage of disabled 
people. Other provisions arc made for 
employment in non-commercial workshops 
or assistance in work at home, assistance in 
poverty, and pensions to blind people. 

Skilled workers , — Blind people who 
have been specially taught in school up 
to 16 or older, and have had professional 
training, may be successful masseurs or 
masseuses, clergymen, musicians or law- 
yers. They can be trained to be competent 
shorthand-typists. Those with less intelli- 
gence may enter a large variety of skilled 
trades, either in special workshops for the 
handicapped, or in ordinary industry. 
Some are employed in retail trade. Deaf 
people enter such a wide field of employ- 
ments in which they need not have frequent 
contacts with the public that it is difficult 
to give a selection, but agriculture, engine- 
ering, domestic work in hospitals and 
institutions, bakery, textile factories are 
examples. A few have been successful in 
journalism and accountancy. 

A recent rfeport from one boarding 
school for educationally subnormal child- 
ren noted that one of their old boys 
was a leading stoker in the Royal Navy, 
several were in the Guards Regiments, one 
was a market gardener owning his own car, 
another was a foreman in a brickworks. 
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and a girl was in charge of a canteen. 
Several of the best London stores employ 
on high-class luxury work large numbers of 
girls who have received training in fine 
needlework, embroidery and dressmaking 
at schools for cripples. They find them 
cheerful and willing workers, glad to be 
able to earn their living on an equality 
with healthy women. 


All these^ instances show that special 
education need not be regarded merely 
as a humanitarian effort to alleviate the 
lot of the unfortunate, but as an attempt 
to enrich the nation by training all 6f jts 
future citizens to perform the most skilled 
work of which they are capable. — James 
Lumsden. 


Talking Books for the Blind 


Tlic Di\ ision for the Blind of the U.S. 
Library of Congress is now making plans 
to increase its production of specially 
constructed phonographs to enable more 
of the United States’ 230,000 blind persons 
to hear recorded readings of new and old 
books. A total of 27,392 blind readers have 
registered for the Library’s free services 
thus far, and the division distributed about 
2^,000 special phonographs in the last 
year on a lifetime loan basis. 

Recorded books are shipped by the 
division to 26 branches all over the United 
States, which have an average of 20,000 
requests a year. Tliese libraries also handle 
an average of 12,000 requests a year for 


Braille volumes. The talking books, how- 
ever, are especially popular among those 
who lost their sight too late in life to start 
learning Braille. 

In addition to servicing regional libra- 
ries, the Division sends books directly 
to blind individuals throughout the country. 
Mailed at Government expense, they are 
delivered at the readers’ door by vans 
which call for them in either two weeks or 
two months. 

The heaviest crate packed for mailing 
contains a set of discs comprising the 
entire Bible, which, as a talking book, 
consists of 169 discs and takes 86 hours to 
hear. 


Reforming Young Offenders — Success of “Probation System” 


Since the majority of those who 
become hardened offenders begin their 
career of crime early in life, it follows that 
if reform is to be attempted it had better 
.begun when the offender is young, his 
character still malleable, and before criminal 
habits have become deeply rooted. In 
Britain new methods of punishment have, 
therefore, been applied primarily to young 
offenders, though by trial and error they 
arc gradually fieing extended to adults. 

Of these new methods, the most 
noteworthy is the probation system, based 


on the principles; (1) That any attempt at 
reform is more likely to succeed if it has 
the consent and co-operation of the 
offender ; (2) That deprivation of liberty is 
not in itself conducive to reform. 

Normal environment . — ^The probation 
method substitutes for physical restraint 
“supervision in the open.” So far as 
possible the offender remains in hia normal 
environment, attending school oif work as 
before, but under the care of a probation 
officer, whose task is to eradicate anti- 
sodal tendencies by personal Jnfluence 
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through friendly precept apd example. 
Thus, the personality of the probation 
officer is all-important for the success of 
the system. He needs a strong character 
with more than ordinary insight into, and 
patience with, the frailties of human nature. 

Often the first few months of probation 
are devoted to finding work for the pro- 
bationer, encouraging him to keep it, and 
creating habits of cleanliness and self- 
respect. During this stage, it may be neces- 
sary to remove him from his normal 
surroundings. It may be made a condition 
that he lives for a time, usually six months, 
in fi ‘ 'Home” where he will receive training, 
or he may be sent to a hostel or to lodgings 
in the homes of ordinary people who desire 
to help in the work of reclamation. 

TIte probation system, established in 
1907 as a result of experimertts begun by 
voluntary effort 40 years before, has been 
an undo‘ubted success. There are now about 
810 full-time probation officers. 

Foster homes . — For offenders up to the 
age of 17 years, whose delinquency is 
attributable to bad homes, the method of 
‘ ‘committal to the care of a fit person” 
has been devised. Here again, ordinary 
citizens take the offender into their home, 
and bring him up as “one of the family.” 
The local authority is usually responsible 
for general supervision of the foster home. 
For young offenders whom the courts 
consider to need institutional training, 
“approved schools” are provided. These 
are well-equipped residential schools and 
in practice, most children sent to them are 
released on licence before the end of their 
period, of detention. Release is usually 
after tW 9 to three years, the actual time 
depending on the progress made. 

The schools make no attempt at 
close confinement, trusting rather to the 
leadership of the staffi and the older child- 


ren, and to “atmosphere,” than to bolts, 
bars and high walls. Most schools use the 
typical British division into “houses,” 
to promote group loyalties and healthy 
competition. Education is on modern 
lines. 

There are now about 150 of these 
“approved schools,” providing about 
12,000 places, and the proportion of cases 
in which their training is successful is 
considerable, judged by the numbers who 
avoid conviction for further offences within 
the early years after their release. Welfare 
officers attached to the schools visit the 
homes of children after release and see that 
advice and help are available whenever 
they are needed. 

Borstal system . — For » older boys and 
girls — aged 16 to 23 — in need of institu- 
tional training, the Borstal system is pro- 
vided. Here again leadership and friendly 
competition among groups within the 
institution are made the basis of reformative 
influence. As the inmates are older and their 
criminal habits more deeply rooted, dis- 
cipline is stricter. Some Borstal institutions 
are walled buildings, from which escape 
is difficult, others are open camps from 
which the boys go out in working parties 
with a minimum of supervision. 

After-care is in tlie hands of the 
Borstal Association, a voluntary body 
which receives aid from public funds. 
Official figures show that Borstal training is 
successful in about 70 per cent, of cases — a 
satisfactory figure in view of the fact that 
in the majority of cases the youngster 
is not sent to Borstal until after several 
convictions. 

The next step is the ''extension of 
similar methods to older offenders, and 
this was foreshadowed in the Criminal 
Justice Bill discussed in Parliament in 



1939. mie Bill was postponed by the war duced, witlji amendments based cm 
and the work of post-war reconstruction, experience gained in the intervening period, 
but it is hoped that it will soon be intro- — C. J. Collinge. 


Education Behind Bars — ^Training Courses for Prisoners 


The Prison Commission in London 
has now fully resumed the organisation of 
vocational instruction and training courses 
in Britain’s prisons which, owing to the 
lack of staff and educational facilities, had 
for the most part remained in abeyance 
during World War II. 

Adult educational and vocational cour- 
ses were formed first in the prisons in 1923 
with a view to checking mental deteriora- 
tion ‘among prisoners due to isolation and 
bad influences, and also to provide oppor- 
tunities to inmates to begin their post- 
prison life more favourably. Before the 
outbreak of World War II, the staff of 
voluntary teachers for prisoners reached 
the impressive figure of 200. 

Voluntary attendance . — The courses arc 
held in almost all types of general instruc- 
tion and training, but also include manual 
work such as mechanics, cobbling, leather- 
work and other vocational training. Atten- 
dance, of course, is voluntary, the courses 
generally being held in the evenings, but 
experience has shown the response among 
prisoners to be so enthusiastic that teach- 
ing staff and space available at present are 
not sufiicient to meet the applicants’ 
demands. In addition to the normal courses, 
.there are periodical lectures, debates and 
sometimes concerts, the use of correspon- 
dence courses is encouraged, and all British 
prisons are provided now with wireless 
sets. 

i 

These innovations are representative 
of an attitude towards prisoners which 
has been gradually gaining ground since the 
beginning of the century. This has trans- 


formed the old-style prisons, where the 
inmates were condemned to the treadmill 
and other enforced labour, into modem 
institutions. These are based primarily on 
the findings of the Gladstone Committee’s 
Report of 1895, which emphasised ' the 
preparation of prisoners for a return to 
normal life. 

More prisoner '!, — Various wartime con- 
ditions have resulted in the number of 
persons under arrest increasing, the figures 
having risen between 1938 and 1945 
from 10,388 to 13,180 for men and from 
698 to 1,528 for women. Although these 
figures do not appear in any way startling 
in comparison with those fof other 
coxmtries, the increase, nevertheless, is 
sufficient for the problem of the education 
of prisoners, and their rehabilitation for 
their life after release to be given serious 
consideration. 

A Bill was drafted in 1938 for the 
abolition of penal servitude, hard labour or 
prison penalties for those under 21 years 
of age. Although this Bill was adjourned 
at the outbreak of World War II, principles 
have been introduced in prisons in practice, 
tending towards the elimination of the 
differences between penal servitude and 
prison penalties. 

Sentences up to two years are regarded 
as prison and for longer periods as penal 
servitude, but a convict may be housed in 
the same prison as an ordinary prisoner, 
although generally it would be preVerable to 
accommodate long-term prisoners in 
separate prisons. Prisoners coming in the 
“star class” have more privileges and 
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freedom than “ordinary” prisoners and 
opportunities for training are made available 
to them by the authorities. 

•Encouraging results . — The aim in view is 
to prevent first offenders from attempting 
again to break the law. For this purpose a 
training centre for “star class” and young 
prisoners was set up at Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
where instruction is systematically being 
developed. The results were so encouraging 
that it was decided in 1944 to form a similar 
centre at Maidstone, Kent, but in this case 
“ordinary” prisoners are being trained. 
Plans arc now being made to open further 
centres of this type, so that accommoda- 
tion will be available for suitable prisoners 
from the whole of Britain. 

The present system of working in 
prisons is of great importance in serving 
towards the resettlement of prisoners in 
the corrtmunity, as this work is generally 
carried out on a communal basis and really 
useful activities are expected of the 
prisoners. The shortage of labour resulting 
from World War II has given prisoners the 
opportunity of doing skilled work for the 
armed forces and also led to a readjust- 
ment of former working methods. 

Prisoners have handled the assembly 
of electrical equipment for tanks, fire 
extinguishers, and radio spare parts. Those 
specially selected were given a six months* 
course in mechanics under the auspices of 
Britain’s Ministry of Labour, so that 
these prisoners could enter industry as 
skilled workers on their release. Large 
numbers of prisoners were made available 
for a^icultural and forestry work, being 
frequently housed in camps away from the 
prisons. ' 


Enthusiastic workers. — A remarkable 
example of obtaining Aiseful work from 
prisoners has been reported by the 
Governor of Stafford Prison. After an 
explosion at an ammunition dump destroy- 
ing 350 acres of the finest pasturage, 
prisoners were given the task of reclaiming 
the ground. The prisoners were enthusiastic 
about this work and by the end of the year, 
not only were 100 acres ready for cultiva- 
tion, but many miles of hedging and ditch- 
ing had been completed. 

During this time some of the prisoners 
lived in a newly erected camp nearby, 
where they naturally had more freedom 
than is normally the case in prison. The 
results of these conditions were regarded 
by the authorities as extremely encoura- 
ging, and are mentioned in the Prison 
Commission’s last Annual Report as a 
good example of the way work can serve 
the general interest and social readaptation 
of prisoners. 

The prison authorities arc well aware 
that released prisoners require the 
maximum possible care on their return to 
normal life, if they are not again to trans- 
gress. The training system in prisons 
would be incomplete, were it not to 
provide for those released. For this purpose, 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies were set up to 
co-operate with the labour exchanges in 
finding jobs for released prisoners. 

Their success has been proved by 
statistics regarding released prisoners’ be- 
haviour, for up to the end of 1945 approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the “star class” 
prisoners had not transgressed again, while 
the percentage for the other types remains 
at about half of those released. — Rando^h 
B. Jones. 
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America’s Community Chest Campaign for 1948 


Millions of people in the United 
States this month are wearing a tiny red 
feather in their hat bands or on their coat 
lapels to signify that they have contributed 
to the Community Chest Campaign in 
their cities. 

In more than 1,000 cities of the 
United States, community service organiza- 
tions like the Boy Scouts, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Traveller’s 
Aid, Visiting Nurses, Salvation Army, 
and a multitude of other organizations 
have consolidated their fund-raising drives 
into one great annual community campaign 
which is known as the Community Chest 
Campaign. 

Throughout the land, people of all 
religious faiths, political parties, nationali- 
ties, and racial backgrounds unite to raise 
£168,000,000 by voluntary subscription 
to carry on the work of community chest 


organizations in 1948. The slogan adopted 
by the Community Chests of America is; 
“Everybody benefits, everybody give#-” 

All workers in the Community Chest 
Campaign, which began on a nationwide 
scale in 1921 and has increased every year, 
give their services without remuneration. 
They divide the cities into zones and 
“blocks” and call upon each wage-earner 
at his place of business and each housewife 
in her home for a contribution. A leading 
citizen in each community heads the local 
drive. The newspapers devote extensive 
space to the campaign. 

A few of the services provided by the 
voluntary agencies include medical and 
hospital care; day nursing; summer 
camps for boys and girls; rehabilitation 
of the blind, the deaf, and the crippled; 
foster homes for children; and family 
guidance. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

A Plea for the Mixed EcoTxomy . — ^By M. R. Masani. Bombay: The National 


Information and Publications, Limited. 1947 

The writer is well known for his 
capacity for forceful and interesting pre- 
sentation of views. In this little brochure 
he pleads, as against theorists, for an 
economic programme of reconstruction for 
our country, that will not be committed to 
any particular school of economic thought, 
but will promote whatever appears best 
suited to the needs of our time. He recom- 
mends state enterprise as well as free 
private enterprise, peasant proprietorship 
and co-operative farming. He points out 
the evils of nationalisation, which is so 
much in favour in our country today, and 
believes that nationalisation should be 
adopted, only where it carmot be avoided. 
He is of the opinion that it is unsuited 
to India under present day conditions 
except in a few limited fields. He is con- 
vinced that so far as the evils of private 
enterprise go, they can be controlled and 
overcome by enlightened public opinion in a 
democratic political order. The book will 
imdoubtedly provoke bitter criticism from 
the ranks of the communists, as it challenges 
their pet notions. It will, however, be wel- 
comed by most people who have socialistic 
leanings but at the same time care too much 
for the liberty of the individual to be 
willing to sacrifice it for a doubtful material 
prosperity. 


Pp. 37. As. 12/-. 

Mr. Masani’s thesis is in line with the 
policies of the present national govern- 
ment, and in general with public opinion 
in the country today. We in India do want 
to preserve for the individual as much 
freedom in economic life as we can. But 
we are apt to forget that if we are to give 
full freedom to the worker, we shall have 
to adopt decentralised cottage production, 
as advocated by Gandhiji, rather than 
industrialisation where the worker’s scope 
for initiative and creativeness are reduced 
to the minimum. Mr. Masani, however, 
would no doubt prefer industrialisation. 
He does of course say that we must make 
“fullest use” of Gandhiji’s contribution 
to economic thought in regard to decentrali- 
sation of industry and control. But he is 
silent as to what is to happen if large- 
scale factory enterprise puts an end to 
cottage production. Unless we are clear 
as to which we shall prefer in case of con- 
flict between the two, our economic life 
will be without a rudder. What is worse, 
we shall probably drift with the times 
into the whirlpool of industrialisation, and 
vie with others for markets and the latest 
weapons of destruction. 

The brochure is well written and pro- 
vides much food for thought. 

— Bharatan Kumarappa 
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mittee Report, and, if so, in what way such 
an effort could best be attempted. 

Social insurance. — Firstly, can anything 
in addition to the basic recommendations 
of the Bhore Committee be attempted by 
the State? I think the answer to tliat must 
be no. There is one reason for this which 
it seems to me is insurmountable, and 
that is the essential poverty of the country 
as a whole. Unless production in India can 
be enormously increased it is difficult to see 
how any additional considerable social 
measures financed by the State can be 
attempted. It cannot be too clearly ap- 
preciated that the future of India from the 
aspect of social welfare is almost entirely 
dependent upon increase in production, 
and the wise distribution of the resultant 
wealth in such a way as will raise the general 
social and economic level of the masses. 

From the point of view of health 
measures carried out entirely at the expense 
of public funds, it is therefore probable 
that anything in addition to the recom- 
mendations of the Bhore Committee would 
be impossible. Are there any other methods 
of approach in which the State might play 
a part, but which would not be entirely 
dependent upon State funds ? 

The Workmen's State Insurance Bill , — 
One possible avenue is by the extension of 
the principle of social insurance, which 
may or may not be State aided. It must not 
be thought that the adoption of the insu- 
rance, .principle for the promotion of 
•measures of social amelioration is the easy 
answer to all our difficulties. It must be 
remembered that all such measures have 
to be paid for in one form or other, and 
that the well of industry is by no means 
bottomless. The Government of India has 
already made a start on social insurance 
through the medium of the Workmen’s 
State Insurance Bill which was submitted to 
the Legislature a year or so ago. Most of 


you probably know that that Bill Is an 
attempt to improve social conditions so .far , 
as medical care is concerned, for a very 
limited section of the population, namely, 
workers in perennial factories. The scheme, 
if it is ultimately passed into law, wilt be 
financed by contributions from employers 
and workers, supplemented by contribu- 
tions from the Central and Provincial 
Governments. The apportionment of the 
contributions will be something like. the 
following : — 

Employers ... 51 per cent 

Workers ... 27 „ * 

Central Govern- 
ment ... 8 „ 

Provincial Govern- 
ment ... 14 „ 

The benefits will be free medical care to the 
worker (but not to his family), a cash pay- 
ment in times of sickness and unfitness for 
work, maternity benefitf for 12 weeks to 
women workers who are confined. In 
addition, the Bill proposes that the present 
Workmen’s Compensation Act shall be 
supplemented by the new legislation, and 
that workers who sustain sickness, injury, 
or death, as a result of their employment 
shall not be compensated by individual 
employers as heretofore, but shall receive 
compensation as one of the normal bene- 
fits under the Scheme, such benefits being 
paid for from the common Insurance Fund. 

It will be seen that here is what might 
be called an intermediate stage between 
a State service, fully financed out of public 
funds, and a scheme financed purely out of 
contributions from the individuals who 
would benefit from the fund. Tjie total 
State contribution is naturally Btiuch less 
than would be the case if the Scheme were 
run purely from State revenues. 

Here then, is a beginning. There are 
many possible defects which will only 
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become apparent when the scheme is in 
operation. Medical care is only provided 
for an absolute maximum of five months, 
aftes which the insured person is thrown 
back on bis own resources. The cash 
benefit ceases after 8 weeks, even in the 
most favourable circumstances. The benefit 
is about half wages which, since wages 
in India are as a rule very little above 
the mere subsistence line, can hardly 
be . termed adequate. All these are 
serious defects, and no one realises 
that better than those who were responsible 
foy the drafting of the legislation. But 
the Scheme as a whole has one great 
virtue, namely, that it marks a real attempt 
to improve the lot of at least one group of 
productive workers. The number of these 
workers is relatively small compared with 
the total population of India, but is by 
no means negligible, amounting to well 
over two millions. 

i * 

If the Workmen’s State Insurance 
Scheme works, and there is no reason why 
it should not, the path will be much clearer 
for future developments, and further legis- 
lation on similar lines. So far as this 
particular scheme is concerned, it is 
possible that the actuaries who have been 
responsible for the actuarial side of the 
Bill have been overcautious in their 
estimates, and that at the end of say five 
years there will be a considerable surplus 
in the Insurance Fund. That is what 
happened with the National Health In- 
surance Scheme in the United Kingdom. 
If that should be the case, it would be 
possible to extend the scope of the scheme 
in several directions. In what direction the 
extension should take place remains a 
matter fof future consideration, but possible 
avenues can be suggested. For example, 
it might be possible to include the wives 
and fanylies of insured persons for free 
medical care. That would be a great achieve- 


ment and would increase the number of 
beneficiaries under the Scheme at least 
three fold. Even if there is no surplus it 
would be possible to extend the scope* 
of the Scheme to cover workers in other 
branches of industry. The only limit to 
expansion of this nature is the extent of the 
tax which it is possible to place upon 
industry, for it must be remembered that 
in the end the financial burden falls upon 
the industries whose workers are protected 
by the insurance scheme. 

The extension of such schemes would 
not in any way be contrary to the spirit of 
the programme laid down in the BhcJre 
Committee Report, in fact the report 
itself states that there is a good case for 
special facilities for workers in industry, 
in advance of the general health scheme for 
the community at large. 

It will therefore be realised that the 
function of the State in social welfare 
schemes is by no means limited to schemes 
which are completely financed from revenue 
derived from taxation. 

Supplementing State schemes by voluntary 
effort . — It remains to examine to what 
extent State financed, or State aided 
schemes, can be supplemenied by voluntary 
effort. It is a truism that in the sphere of 
health, voluntary aid is as a rule much easier 
to obtain for some curative purpose than 
for the purpose of prevention. The provi- 
sion of hospitals for the cure of disease 
provides a good example. The reason for* 
this is deep seated in human experience. 
The charitably disposed person sees all 
round him the results of poverty and disease 
manifested in different forms of sickness. 
His highly developed social conscience 
impels him to do something to alleviate 
this distress, and to him it appears that the 
obvious way to relieve it is by endowing 
hospitals for its cure. As a rule the percep- 
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tion of charitably minded persons of this 
type does not extend far enough to see 
that their money would possibly be better 
'spent in alleviating, or even attempting to 
alleviate, some of the social conditions 
which led to the ill-health of the persons 
they are trying to help in the first place. 
For example, it might well be that money 
spent on improving housing conditions 
would in the long run be of greater benefit 
to the community than money spent on 
building hospitals. From the widest aspect, 
therefore, it would probably be better if 
voluntary funds could in part be diverted to 
some preventive aspects of social welfare, 
which in the long run would prove of greater 
value. This envisages much closer collabora- 
tion between the various voluntary organisa- 
tions dealing with social welfare, and 
probably the setting up of soijae central 
advisory body which could advise philan- 
thropists on the best way of spending their 
money for the good of the community at 
large. 

Advantages of voluntary efforts. — Volun- 
tary effort has many potential advantages 
over measures controlled entirely by the 
State. One of the biggest advantages is that 
it is so much more elastic. In State con- 
trolled measures the officials concerned 
are very much restricted in their activities. 
Regulations have to be considered at 
every step. Officials are public servants 
and are liable to be called to book for every 
little mistake. Errors of judgment may 
have very harmful effects on the future of 
the official concerned, or even of the Service, 
or the Government. All this leads to lack 
. ot initiative and spontaneity in most 
State controlled services. The big advantage 
which a State service possesses is of course 
that it has far greater financial resources, 
since it has the power to call upon the 
public for contributions, and compel them 
to pay. It appears therefore that the activi- 


ties of the State should primarily be directed 
to those aspects of social welfare for which 
relatively heavy capitalisation is essential, 
whereas voluntary effort should be 'mainly 
directed to those aspects of social welfare 
which do not necessarily demand heavy 
expenditure in terms of money. Translated 
to terms of practical politics this probably 
means that as a rule voluntary effort should 
be directed to supplementing State services 
where the latter are defective owing to- the 
inherent defects of all State services already 
described. 

• 

Co-ordination of voluntary and State 
effort. — From the health standpoint what 
are some possible outlets for organised 
voluntary effort to augment State services. 
Shall we in the first instance examine 
housing. The housing of the working classes 
in India, particularly in and around the 
larger cities, is one of the worst features of 
the country. It is probSble that no very 
great improvement could be brought about 
by voluntary effort, since the capital 
expenditure involved in rehousing and slum 
clearance schemes is much greater than 
could ordinarily be met by such effort. 
Rehousing of people living in insanitary 
conditions is certainly one of the most 
needed preventive health measures in oiir 
larger towns and cities, and one hopes that 
the removal of this blot will be one of the 
foremost aims of our new Governments. 

But we must be careful not to fall into 
the errors which most other countries 
fell into in their rehousing of the working 
classes schemes in years gone by. Successful 
slum clearance involves a great deal’ more 
than the mere destruction of irftanitary 
dwellings and their replacement f)y better 
houses. I had a very good illustration of this 
during a recent survey of tea plantations 
in India carried out for the Miaistry of 
Labowr 
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On one large tea estate in Assam, I was 
taken by the Medical Officer to see the 
quarters in which the workers lived. At 
first sight it was difficult to make up one’s 
mind exactly what was the position. The 
quikrters themselves seemed excellent, but 
there was a general a\r of dilapidation about 
the place. I asked the Medical Officer to 
explain matters. He informed me that the 
quarters were erected in 1938, when they 
were the pride of the Company concerned 
and were regarded as a model for future 
developments. Each house had two large 
rooms, there was a paved covered verandah 
with facilities for cooking; each quarter 
had a fairly large piece of ground fenced 
off for growing vegetables, etc. There was a 
separate bore hole latrme for each house 
which was contained in a galvanised iron 
shed with a roof of the same material. The 
Medical Officer said that the workers had 
only occupied the quarters for a few months 
when the whole place began to go to pieces. 
Firstly the galvanised iron from round the 
bore hole latrines was torn down and used 
to make additions to the living quarters, 
although these were quite adequate in size. 
In very few instances were the latrines used 
for thd purpose for which they were inten- 
ded. Hardly any of the workers made any 
attempt to cultivate their compounds, and 
very soon the surrounding fence was tom 
down and used as firewood. Within a 
couple of years the whole estate had taken 
on the neglected, dirty, dilapidated look 
which it still has. 

I asked the Medical Officer in what 
manner the workers had been transferred 
fronf their old bashas to their new quarters. 
He replied that they had merely taken a 
batch o? workers, transferred them to the 
new quarters, and then destroyed the old 
bashas by fire. No attempt at all had been 
made tq educate the people or to encourage 
them to take full advantage of their better 


living conditions. TTie moral is clear. It is 
not the slightest use transferring people 
from insanitary dwellings to new and 
sanitary quarters and merely hoping for the* 
best. They must be helped, advised, 
encouraged, and generally made to see that 
it is up to them to make the most of their 
better conditions and that if they do so 
they will be fully repaid by better health 
and happiness. 

Here then is an example of what 
might be done to supplement State effort 
by voluntary effort, and I would suggest 
that whenever a new block of houses for 
the working classes is erected, the api^to- 
priate voluntary social welfare organisation 
be approached through the central advisory 
body and requested to make arrangements 
for voluntary workers to visit tire new 
estate regularly and assist the people to 
take the fullest advantage of their new 
conditions. This is a type of work which can 
be done better by voluntary effort than by 
paid officials for the same reasons as I 
have previously mentioned. 

The principle of voluntary effort to 
supplement State effort is probably the 
most satisfactory answer to other forms of 
social welfare. Healtli education of the 
general population is a case in point. The 
Bhore Committee was of the opinion that 
the main responsibility for this should 
rest with the Health Departments of 
Governments, but there can be ny doubt 
that there is a great field for voluntary 
effort in the education of the masses of 
India in the fundamental principles of 
healthy living particularly in rural areas. 
Small health exhibitions, health publica- 
tions, lectures and propaganda by means of 
film strips, lantern slides, loud speakers, 
individual and personal contact are all 
measures which are perfectly well adapted 
to use by voluntary worker*. 
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The same principle will apply though 
perhaps with less force, to other branches of 
health welfare activity, particularly in con- 
nection with infant and child welfare, 
child guidance, and maternal welfare. It 
is in these latter that India is perhaps most 
backward of all from the public health 
standpoint. Infantile, child, and maternal 
mortality in India is frightful, and much 
of it could be prevented by relatively 
simple measures. 


What is clearly necessary is that volun- 
tary work for social welfare should be 
much more completely organised, and 
brought under a Central Co<OQlinating 
Committee, This Committee, in conlulta- 
tion with the Central and Pro\^ctal 
Governments, should apportion and allot 
various spheres of ’action, and define a 
clear field for those workers who wish to 
take up social welfare work. 



EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 

Mrs. Winifred Bryce 

Edkicatlon has hitherto been concerned larjjely with matters extraneous to family life. With the 
changing situation education must concern itself with living. In the following paper, w'hich was submitted 
to the All India Conference of Social Work (1947), Mrs. Bryce points out the need of integrating family 
life education in our college curricula and discusses the content of education for marriage and family life. 

Dr- Mrs. Bryce is a member of the Faculty of the Indore Christian College, Indore, C. I. 


A Student who had just passed his 
intermediate examination, and who was 
very keen on further education, found 
himself, agaimst his will, f3eing married to 
an illiterate girl, 13 years his junior. For 
two years he brooded unliappily over the 
sitdation while his little wife stayed at 
home in her village. The liushand then 
persuaded the family to allow him to liuve 
charge of his wife and sec that she got 
an education. For eight years the young 
wife went to school and finally reached 
the matriculation class. In the meantime, 
her husband cortipleted his M.A. in India, 
went abroad for three years' post-graduate 
study and returned to occupy a good posi- 
tion, With great joy he was united to his 
wife, and they proceeded to set up their 
home. She was still young, pretty and intelli- 
gent. She had received a good education 
in school and had a number of social 
advantages also. Everything seemed most 
promising for a happy modern home. 

. In three months, however, the husband 
spoke with ’great sadness: “I see that there 
is much still to be learnt. She has had a good 
education from books but she does not 
yet know how to live.’* 

In this true story we find the position 
of many tliousands of educated young men 
and wpmen today. They are dissatisfied 
with the past and its traditions. While 
grateful their parents for their loving 
care, they are at the same time extremely 
rebellious of any parental authority which 
runs counter to the conditions of modern 
life and tb the desire for personal freedom 


which is no less strong than the desire for 
national freedom. Youth has eagerly sought 
education in school and college, but when 
it has been attained, and even when an 
adequate economic living is achieved, we 
still find them feeling uncertain and insecure 
as they face life. Undoubtedly, the weak- 
spot is in the homes which these young 
people are trying to establish. If a man has 
a genuine sense of stability and security 
in his home, it is not so difficult for him 
to face outward dangers and difficulties. If, 
however, the situation is reversed, and 
outward circumstances are fair enough 
but there is no inward security and happi- 
ness, he is not sufficiently sure of himself 
to be able to make a success of life. 

The young man whose story I have 
told went to the root of the matter when he 
realized that his wife had had no education 
for living. He himself had had more, but 
even he was not fully prepared to meet the 
situation. 

How did her ignorance of the right 
relationship in marriage show itself? By 
a lack of understanding that marriage was a 
partnership. The young wife was sufficiently 
a product of the past to be keen and eager • 
about her household duties. Slie had greatly 
benefitted from her education by an 
improved knowledge of sanitation, hygiene 
and certain ideas in regard to nutrition. Her 
cooking was perhaps no better than that 
of the illiterate women of her family as far 
as taste and skill were concerned because 
experience does count in these matters. 
She was, however, a more intelligent 
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shopper. She could knit and sew. All this 
was to the good and to this extent her 
education fitted her for family life. She also 
had the capacity to read books and maga- 
zines that would be helpful to her, but it 
must be confessed she had very little 
interest in them. There seemed to be no 
incentive to learn better house-keeping by 
reading. The weak-spot was in not knowing 
how to live with her husband. He longed 
to have a wife who would be a partner in the 
fullest sense of the word and a real com- 
panion to him. When any matter had to be 
settled, his idea was that they should sit 
down and talk it over together. Sometimes 
after full consultation his judgment would 
be accepted by her, and sometimes, her 
judgment would seem to be better. This 
was not, however, comprehensible to the 
young wife. If she wanted anything very 
badly and could not easily get hdr husband’s 
agreement, she fell back on the old methods 
of a campaign of tears, nagging, recrimina- 
tion, pouting and sulking, and little tricks 
of intrigue. When her bewildered husband 
asked, “Why do you behave like this, 
why cannot we talk things over and 
decide ?” her reply was : ‘ ‘This is the way 
my sisters act towards their husbands, 
why should I not do the same ?” It seemed 
indeed at time? as if all the dearly bought 
education which she had had for eight 
years — dearly bought because it was paid 
for by the patience and self-restraint of 
her husband had but produced a veneer. 

■'the problem of relationships within 
the family and a satisfying and harmonious 
family life is very acute in our country 
at the present time. It is not, however, 
peculiar to India. Some years ago, a great 
step forward was taken in education in 
America, no*t because the educators met 
together and decided that certain courses 
should be offered to the students; nor 
because the public demanded that certain 


subjects be taught; but by the students 
themselves. Perhaps, it is unique in the 
history of education that groups of students 
in various institutions should asl^ that a 
new course of instruction be added to the 
curiiculum to meet their desire for better 
living. 

• 

In a men’s college some of the senior 
students went to the Principal and said in 
effect : ‘ ‘Sir, we are grateful for the good 
education that we are getting here. When 
we leave tliis college, we will be equipped 
to earn our living and be good citizens, 
but tliere is one matter of great importance 
for which we have had no preparation at all 
during our student days. Wc are all in- 
terested in setting up our homes and we 
want to have the best homes wc can. 
What have we learned in this college that 
will prepare, us to do that?” The Principal 
of the college was deeply impressed by this 
criticism on .the part qf the students and 
he arranged for an extra curricular course 
on marriage to be given to them. Other 
bodies of students took up the idea and 
.soon spread it, so that now in the United 
States over 400 colleges give courses on 
Family Life, not a.s optional extra curricular, 
take-it-as-you-please courses, but as a 
subject having the dignity, ‘standing and 
attention that any other college subjects 
would have, comparable to • economics, 
psychology or science. The latest move 
is to have it taught as a subject in high 
schools and even the lower schools (what 
arc known in America as public schools). 
A large city in the Southern States has 
instituted in its class rooms a series of 
discussion periods on “How to Live with 
Other People” which they beljeve wiU 
lay a good foundation for the mpre advan- 
ced subject which the students may take 
in later life. The idea, however, is that at 
each stage of education the students shall 
have some knowledge of Fa'hiily Life 
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which will be suited to their age, and 
development so that no matter at what 
stage a young person’s education is ter- 
minatetj, he will have a working knowledge 
of ^hat constitutes a well-integrated per- 
sonalty that can work co-operatively and 
creatively with others, more especially 
under the exacting ahd testing conditions 
of family life. 

Naturally, such education further falls 
into two parts. There are first a number of 
what we might call technical skills which 
are useful and which can be learned by all. 
To» mention only a few : elementary econo- 
mics, the keeping of accounts, marketing, 
nutrition, planning a budget, saving through 
the post office or through insurance, the 
proper expenditure of time. These subjects 
can well be taught in schools. In some 
form may even begin in the elementary 
school, certainly in middle school, and to 
a considerable cj^fent in high schools. 
The principles of health and nutrition may 
also begin early and continue to be deve- 
loped all through the days of education in 
school and college. Some of these subjects 
demand a separate department of instruc- 
tion with properly trained teachers. Where 
that is difficult to secure, it is possible for a 
great deal of -Family Life Education to be 
imparted through the ordinary school 
subjects if the teachers arc aware of the 
opportunities they have for .so doing. 

It is interesting to note that there is a 
strong desire among boys as well as girls to 
have the opportunity of learning home 
management and home life. A recent survey 
of a nvimber of boys* high schools in the 
Madras jPresidency showed that a large 
majority of the school students questioned 
had a very strong desire for such subjects 
to be in*Toduced as would enable the boys 
to share more efficiently in the duties and 
managemdht of the home. 


It would not be out of place Kere to 
call attention to the fact that household 
science has been discredited in the minds of 
many people in India because it has been . 
thought to be an easy subject for matricula- 
tion which has been prescribed fdr girls 
with two motives: — 

(1) because they are considered too 
feeble mentally to do mathe- 
matics, 

and (2) because any subject dtat pro- 
mises to make men more com- 
fortable is popular. 

This subject, as it is commonly taught, 
is hardly worthy of the name of scienefe. 

It is gaining in popularity, but there are 
extremely few teachers in the whole country 
who are able to handle it competently for 
sheer lack of training and adequate pre- 
paration. If this subject is not to become 
hopelessly discredited, it will have to be 
put on a sound basis and regarded as being 
(a) as scientific and as testing as economics, 
history, or any other subject on the 
curriculum, and (h) re-organized with Child 
Development as the focal point. It is 
possible that the opening of classes for boys 
in such subjects as psychology, human 
relationships, budgetting and cooking, 
which many boys would Tike to have, 
would help to call attention to this depart- 
ment of education and win for it greater 
respect and better support. 

On the other hand, a number of girls 
have expressed a desire for instruction in 
subjects that have been thought to be 
masculine, for example, economics, dai- 
rying, horticulture and such practical know- 
ledge as putting up a much needed shelf 
or a few hooks or put in a new fuse, or do 
other such simple repairs abottt the house. 

The boundary line between what is 
man’s work and woman’s work is entirely 
broken down. In very few cases are there 
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any sciratiBc grounds for these divisions 
other than tradition and social custom. 
Women have shown that they have the 
capacity to learn to use technical devices. 
They are already doing it in the field of 
industry where in the mills they work with 
machines. If our homes were similarly 
equipped with modem labour-saving 
devices, women could and would use them. 
The time thus saved would be spent on 
{a) better care of the children, (h) community 
service, (c) lessening the load of the woman 
who finds it necessary to seek gainful 
employment as well as keep house. 

. To train men and women technologi- 
cally for modern standards and methods 
in the mechanism of house keeping is 
part of the preparation for marriage, 
which should be undertaken now-a-days. 

Far more important, however, is the 
training in human relationships. This we 
may divide into two parts — (t) the sex 
relations of the husband and wife, and 
(ii) their relationship with other members 
of their family and household. Some 
years ago, a young man who had grown up 
in a boys’ boarding school was about to 
* be married. He went to a friend and said, 
“I know nothing about what women are 
like. I need to -know more before I am 
married.” You will find among many 
young men today only an elementary 
knowledge of what women are like physi- 
cally and then often in extremely coarse 
terms. JJnless a young man has had an 
exceptionally good home and wise mother, 
it will be very difficult for him to have the 
knowledge of how to take care of his wife 
.at the time of her menses, pregnancy, 
lactation, and later on at her menopause. 
At such time^ a woman needs a certain 
amount of consideration and understan- 
ding. A mother needs to know what is going 
on in her growing boy’s body and mind as 
he approaches adolescence. She needs 


to understand the strong drives which 
influence him as he enters manhood. She 
should know the problems of middle age 
and their adjustment which come to b^th 
her husband and herself. Without this 
knowledge on the part of both partners, 
living together may be a source of irritation 
instead of mutual aid and comfort. 

Is it useless to urge that there should 
be a thorough prc-marital medical examina- 
tion for both men and women ? At present 
it is almost an insult to suggest it to some 
people, but it is really common sense, 
and might save much sorrow later ox. 
This examination should include a blood 
test, again for both men and women, to 
make sure that there is freedom from 
venereal disease. Let those who are sure of 
a clean bill of health come forward and set 
an example. 

Men and women need to know far 
more about one another’s daily work. 
A woman, who has done at least some work 
outside the home either before or after 
the marriage, is in a position to understand 
better how her husband feels at the end 
of the day, and what his problems are in 
connection with his business. A woman 
who has earned money for herself often 
has a better idea of the value of money 
and how to spend it than a woman who 
has never had any financial responsibility. 
On the other hand, a man should know 
something about a woman’s work in the 
home, what is interesting, and what is dull 
about it, its demands upon her, both 
physically in the way of endurance, and 
emotionally. We repeat, there can be no 
clear-cut division between man * and 
woman’s work in family life. Each* person 
must have his own major responsibility, 
but family life is such an extremely co-opera- 
tive aflFair that unless each person has some 
understandii^ of the other members of the 
family and is ready to co-operate in so 

* ii 
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far as his circumstances will allow, it 
becomes tragically possible for two people 
to live side by side in the most intimate 
relationship of human life and yet remain 
coifiparative strangers with one another. 

Nowhere is co-operation more needed 
than in the relationship of the husband and 
wife to other members of the family. Let 
each one think of the mother of the 
other, a.s mother instead of mother-in-law. 
So, too, with the wife’s or husband’s 
sister and other relationships. Undoubtedly, 
this calls for a certain degree of tolerance 
aftd .sympathetic understanding, but these 
(|uaiitic.s can be developed in any one w'ho 
really wishes to have them. The unfortunate 
thing is that many of our relationship.s with 
other people arc governed by tradition. A 
woman may be a kind, good woman, 
altogether admirable as a friend and neigh- 
bour, hut as .soon as she becomes a mother- 
in-law, her naturp is expected to change, 
and she is to be thought of as harsh and 
domineering. Nowhere is this change of 
attitude more tragically exemplified than 
when a step-mother has to come into die 
home. Any woman who is willing to marry 
a man, who has already several children, 
must be a woman of unusual tolerance and 
kindliness to be willing to undertake an 
additional burden, and yet that very 
woman, more often than not, suffers from 
the handicap of having relations and neigh- 
bours do their utmost to poison the 
minds of the children against her. Every 
necessary bit of discipline, every action 
on her part is interpreted in the most 
unfavourable light. Let us contrast two 
differitnt reactions to the step-mother. 

In tl^e remark of an intelligent young 
man who was mourning the death of his 
sister, who had left a large family of 
children: “If my brother-in-law should 
choose tA marry again, how terrible the lot 


of those children would be.” Sihee the 
poor man would almost be obliged to 
marry again if his children were to have 
any care at all, the listener looked up io 
surprise and said, “Why terrible?,” and 
the answer was, “Of course, she would 
be their step-mother.” In another family 
the mother died leaving two little boys, 
and after a time their father married again. 
The new mother so much endeared herself 
to the children that when they were at 
school, they talked about her a great deal, 
and one of their companions was heard 
to remark wistfully: “I wish I had a 
step-mother.” 

There is not a single family relation- 
ship that cannot be met in a satisfactory 
manner. True, it is much harder to get 
on witl) some people than others, but 
that is mAre because of their personalities 
than it is becau.se of their relationship. 
For example, the mother and son relation- 
ship is generally considered to be one of 
deep satisfaction, and yet it can be one 
that involves great unhappiness, if the 
two personalities involved are not adjusted 
to one another. 

Child development is the natural 
focal point of Family Life Education for 
many reasons. It is the point of greatest 
common concern, equally the responsibility 
of botlr parents. The care of the child 
involves a complete set of technical skills 
plus the most delicate adjustment of family 
relationships. Finally, it is through the 
right development of the child that the 
home will fulfil its function as the basic 
social unit and the most powerful social 
agency. 

Children who come froth homes where 
there is generally quarrelling and dishar- 
mony, expect quarrelling and disharmony 
in all the relationships of life. They are 
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conditioned to unsocial behaviour. Child- 
ren, however, who are accustomed to 
harmonious relationship are prepared to 
>^ork and co-operate with other people. 

A fine cultured negro woman, the wife 
of the principal of a college, said once that 
those negroes who showed bitterness in 
their racial relationship and responded 
with anti-social behaviour to anti-social 
treatment, were almost invariably people 
who came from unhappy homes and, 
therefore, lacked the poise and security 
which would enable them to meet all the 
difficulties of life. 


We can begin in the earliest days of 
the life of our children in home and in 
nursery school to build a cordial home 
relationship which is not only an important 
foundation stone in education for their 
future marriage and family life, but <he 
only true solvent of the anti-social problems 
from which society is suffering. 

The spiritual challenge of our children 
to provide adequate and satisfying home 
life and a society in which their adventurous 
spirits can contribute to the future is 
indeed a challenge that can and mu.st be 
met. 
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Of all the handicaps, the mental 
handicap constitutes the most serious and 
difficult problem. Efforts have been made 
to alleviate the sufferings of the blind, the 
deaf and the other physically handicapped 
groups, hut the mentally handicapped has 
not evoked the sympathy of the thoughtful 
and serious-minded educationalists and 
welfare workers. 

For many centuries, attention was paid 
only to the blind and the deaf-mute on the 
one liand and the low-grade idiots on the 
other. .No tho*ight was given to those less 
grievously affligted individuals whom, 
nowadays, we call mentally deficient. The 
nineteenth century saw the dawn of efforts 
made in this direction. The first person to 
educate a mentally retarded was Itard, a 
distinguished French doctor. Thirty years 
later, three schools were started in France. 
In Switzerland, Dr. Guggenbahl established 
the first institution for mental defectives in 
1841, and his propaganda drew the atten- 
tion of the whole of Europe, and institu- 
tions for mentally defectives were set up in 
Germany and England. Gradually it was 
realised that the presence of many defective 
and backward children was a drag upon the 
normal classes and they should be dealt 
with separately. This was the origin of 
special classes, the first of which was 
started in Germany in 1863. Since then 
institutipns and classes multiplied rapidly 
in Europe and America. 

What kind of children require special 
training,? And who is a mentally defective? 
There are as many definitions of mentally 


defectives, as there are books on psy- 
chiatry. According to Dr. Ley, “The 
defective is one who shows a certain 
amount of mental weakness, psychic in- 
stability or intellectual inability to react 
normally to the stimuli supplied by the 
ordinary educational and pedagogical en- 
vironment. He is distinguished from 
imbeciles and idiots chiefly by his ability 
to maintain himself in the life of the 
community.” Binet and Simon regard 
* ‘an idioj as one who cannot communicate 
orally with his fellows, i.e., who can neither 
express his thoughts in words nor under- 
stand thoughts expressed and this solely 
owing to intellectual deficiency. The imbe- 
cile is one who cannot communicate in 
writing with his fellows that is to say who 
can neither express his thoughts in writing 
nor understand what he reads — always 
through purely intellectual defects. A child 
is feebleminded if he can communicate 
orally and in writing with his fellows but 
displays backwardness amounting to two 
years under nine and three years if he is 
over nine so long as his backwardness is 
not due to lack of educational opportunity.” 

Out of these three main groups, the 
first two are not educable. Idiots require 
institutional care. Imbeciles are able to do 
simple routine jobs like sweeping, cleaning, ^ 
dusting, washing, etc. The last group is 
educable and can be rehabilitated. They 
can make good social and vocational 
adjustment provided they are trained in 
special schools meant for them. To send 
them to ordinary schools would mean 
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waste of energy and effort on the part 
of the children and teachers; and waste 
of money on the part of parents. Our 
teachers who are blissfully imaware of the 
principles, methods and technology of 
modern education, seldom attribute their 
backwardness in study to defective mental 
development. Thus poor children become 
the victims of their taunting and all sorts 
of punishments. Parents also get fed up 
with such children and they are made to 
leave the school only to be thrown on the 
streets at the mercy of the exploiters. 
Mere backwardness in school progress is 
not a definite indication of mental defici- 
ency because it may be due to physical, 
emotional or environmental causes. Mental 
retardation can be determined from the 
results of mental tests in terms of the 
intelligence quotient. Generally a chikl 
whose I.Q. falls below 70 is classed as 
mentally retarded. 

Lack of research in the field of educa- 
tion has left the problem of mentally 
retarded out of our sight. Their problems 
should be studied with the following objec- 
tives in view : — 

(1) Social problems of crime, al- 
coholism, delinquency, illegiti- 
ma'cy, prostitution, unemploy- 
ment and pauperism are closely 
connected with feebleminded- 
ness. To minimise these evils 
a scientific study of the 
problems becomes a necessity. 

(2) Left to thenxselves, the men- 
tally retarded are drags on 
society. Hence their identifica- 
tion while they are children 
and their wise adjustment 
lt> the social and economic 
life of the community, to make 
them useful members of the 
society, is a task which requires 
scientific study. 


(3) To live in an atmosphere of 
happiness is the birthright of 
every child and it is more so 
witl\ those whose power to 
create their own happiness is so 
limited. 

(4) To locate’ the causes of mental 
deficiency and to device 
preventive and ameliorative 
measures. 

Before definite steps could be taken 
for tlie wc'lfare of these unfortunate victims 
of the cruelty of Nature, a survey should be 
made to find out their approximate number. 
Though it is not an easy job, it can be 
carried out with the co-operation of social 
workers, parents, the Government and 
educational institutions. Parents have to be 
cducati.'d to give out facts rather than to 
hide them so that they can get the benefits 
of the existing welfare ftidlities.* It is a 
firm though false belief that stigma is 
attached to the handicapped by putting 
them in special institutions meant for them. 
Hence, parents prefer such children to be 
in the ordinary schools even though they 
cannot make any headway tlicre. Thisj 
opinion can be discouraged by propaganda ' 
and legislation. Switzerland was the first 
country to enact that the feeble-minded 
should not be neglected. 

In England there are two laws: 
(1) Educational Act which tries to ascertain 
educational incapacity of the child and 
to provide suitable education for defectives 
between 7 and 16 years. The Act defines such 
children as those who not being imbeciles 
are by reason of mental defect incapa- 
ble of receiving proper bene^t from 
the ordinary schools. (2) Mental Defi- 
ciency Act which ascertains social 
incapacity due to imperfection of 
mind. Unfortunately, India knows no such 
Acts. It is sincerely hoped* that this 
Conference will take up this jnatter 
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seriously* The public must learn that even 
the mentally defective child has a mind 
which can be educated, a hand which can 
be trained, ambitions to strive for and it is 
their duty to uridcrstaud his limitations and 
to hcl^ him to make the best of himself so 
that he can be a social asset rather than a 
liability. 

Only the survey of the defectives is not 
enough. There should be an annual census, 
for, by rnedico-psycho-peJagogical assis- 
tance their I.Q. may come up or go down due 

to certain causes. 

« 

Classification according to the I.Q. is 
the next step after tlie census. As mentioned 
above, their itUellig('nce (|U(^ticnt can be 
approximately judged by intelligence tests. 
Mental retardation is of varying degrees 
ranging from I.Q. below 2S to 70 or 75. 
The general psychological classification in 
terms of I.Q. is as follows : — 

I.Q. 

Below 25-~ Idiot 
25 — 49- 'Imbecile 
50 — 69 — Moron or feeble- 
minded 

^ 70^. 79— Borderline 
" 80— 89 - Dull 
90--110 — Average or normal 
110 — 119 — Superior 
120~~HO — Very Superior 
Above 140 — Genius 

Of course this classification is arbitrary 
and it cannot be strictly followed : the child’s 
general behaviour and educational progress 
should be taken into consideration. Mental 
testing being a new enterprise in India, 
very few persons are qualified for its 
administration, and that also constitutes 
one of th^ handicaps for rurming institu- 
tions efficiently. 

Coming to the educational problem, it 
is to be noted that it caimot be handled 
by mass methods. It requires intensive study 

t * 


of the individual case and calls for the 
application of appropriate physical care 
and educational procedure to suit special 
needs. It has also to be emphasised that the 
mentally handicapped do not form a class 
hy themselves. They are not different from 
the rest of the population except in the 
degree of mental development and .should 
be treated as nearly as possible like normal 
human beings. The difference between the 
normal and the mentally retarded is one of 
degree than of kind. Hence their education 
is not different in its aims and objectives 
from the education of any other group of 
children. The aim is to teach him the art 
of living, to enrich his mind by using all 
capacities and potentialities and to help 
him become a useful member of the social 
group. This is the basic philo.sophy under- 
lying every^ curriculum adjustment. How- 
ever, the educational objectives for the 
mentally retarded arc not so broad 
as those for the normal, owing to 
their arrested mental growth. In view of 
this fact, they cannot be contributory 
members of the society. But if they are 
well-adjusted, socially and economically, it 
would certainly contribute to social 
harmony and peace. 

Certain fundamental principles are to 
be considered in their educational pro- 
cedure: (1) The curriculum should be 
based on what the child has rather than 
what he has not. It has to be arranged to 
cater to his capacities, limitatioris* and 
interests. This principle is not a special 
prerogative of the mentally retarded but its 
need cannot be over-emphasised in view of 
the fact that their limitations are greater, 
their interests less varied and less extensive 
than the normal children. The curriculum 
cannot be made rigid for the whole group. 
Each child is an individual case with a 
different degree ofdevelopment, and hence 
it has to clastic to suit varying needs. 
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(2) Their education should be concrete 
father tlian abstract. Their intellectual 
faculties like memory, reasoning, imagina- 
tion and association are poor, hence they are 
object-minded and not idea-minded. Rous- 
seau’s dictum, “Teaching consists in 
exercises and not precepts,” has to be 
rigidly followed in their curriculum. 

(3) Maximum freedom compatible with 
good discipline should be allowed. These 
children are so suppressed at home 
that suppression creates more problems 
than mental retardation, hiovemcnt is 
necessary in promoting general health. 
It also serves as a normal stimulant for the 
sensory centres and for intelligence in 
general. Discipline will not suffer by free- 
dom of movement provided that the teacher 
know's how to exert authority born of 
respect and affection. (4) More importance 
should be attached to sensory training 
and perceptual knowledge with the object 
of adding precision to knowledge, to 
improve, ennoble and enrich verbal ex- 
pression and to create new knowledge. 
Tlieir attention and power of concentra- 
tion is very flighty, and they are connected 
with sensory conditions, that is to -say, 
visual attention, auditory attention, and 
motor attention. Hence training in these 
senses will develop their power of concen- 
tration and attention. Often, mentally retar- 
ded are found deficient in sight, in hearing, 
in the sense of touch and muscular co- 
ordination. If these senses which are the 
gateways of knowledge are left untrained, 
th^te will not be much progress. The experi- 
mental researches of Fleehsig have proved 
that the sensory centres and the sensory 
perceptions are the first to develop and as 
they develop, the memory grows in quality 
and quantity, the more the eye and ear 
are exercised. It has been also noticed that 
sense training games are greatly enjoyed by 
the children. (5) Individualization forms the 
pivot of education of the mentally retarded. 


Each child is an individual case and no 
one method can be applied to all. It has 
to be altered and adopted according to 
their indii idual ability. (6) Teaching should 
be of utilitarian character. After* a^, the 
aim of education is to make them self- 
supporting to a certain extent and aduca- 
tion should be a means to that end. Manual 
activities rather than academic education 
should form the miijor part of their curricu- 
lum. For, it is through the simplest types of* 
handwork like stringing beads, block buil- 
ding, cutting .md folding paper, hammering 
nails, etc., thar he can be taughr higher 
levels of manual work for his earning and 
living. (7) Each activity should nof be 
continued for more than 20 minutes and 
there should be a rest pause before anotlier 
is started. 

C'>f course, no amount of training can 
cure deficiency and turn a feeble-minded 
into a normal child, but the special schools 
may improve behaviour, implant decent 
habits and teach them elements of useful 
knowledge. 

Their curriculum should be such as 
to provide for the five-f<ild education of 
the child, viz., physical, mental, social, 
emotional and cultural (education for work, 
home life • and social participation). The 
curriculum of the special school cannot 
be a mere simplification of the programme 
of the lowc.st classes in the ordinary 
school. The very fact that they cannot get 
along in the ordinary schools demands 
a special curriculum, suited to their require- 
ments. In curriculum adjustment, the child’s 
mental age and I.Q. should be the guiding 
factors. It can cater to the needs of two 
groups of children, viz., pre-adolescent and 
adolescent. * 

The pre'odolescent . — ^The commop 
practice in ordinary primary schools u 
to teach the child the three R’s from th< 
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very beginning. A child is not intellectually 
ready for instruction in reading and writing 
until he has a mental age of 6 years. Hence 
their curriculum should lx* ha^ed on motor 
and seruory training, personal hygiene, 
habit traitting, speech training and perfor- 
manc(%of simple acti\ ities. For their greatest 
welfare and iujppmess, they should be 
provided with an environment which is 
simple and understanding. ’The unfortunate 
,f>light of these children is that they are left 
in an environment which is tot) complicaU'd 
and confusing for their limited intelligence: 
neither are they unJenMood nor tlo they 
understand others, t Inf air comparison arid 
naggfng implant ir tlicm leelings ot dis- 
couragement, frustration, aversion, in- 
feriority, anxiety, shyness and rebellious- 
ness. Social adju.stmi nl in normal ordinary 
society is not an easy task for the mentally 
retarded, hence to get them acejuainted with 
the process of suJi an adjustnutU is the 
fundamental task (>f special schools. 

F^illowiiig is till* list of .Ictivities to 
make the curriculum most elieclive and 
efficient: - 

(1) Habit (mining. This empha- 
sises uY>on personal clcaniines.s 
and neatness, toilet habits, care 
of proix^rty, (such as crayon, 
paste, toys, dress, etc.), food 
liabits, health habits, etc. It is 
not possible to discuss them in 
detail here, 

(2) Social experiences. — Presenta- 
tion and discussion of good 
relationship involving father, 
mother, sibling, school mates, 
neighbours, visitors and others. 

(3J Sense training . — This includes 
ctecognition of name when 
allied, matching shapes, colours 
and size, sound, picture com- 
pletion, puzzles, observation of 
natural phenomena (sky, cloud, 


trees, sun, moon, rain,retc,), 
recognition of objects by sound,* 
smell, touch, taste, colour 
and so on. All these are taught 
in the form of games with 
special apparatus. 

(4) Speech training . — Speech is a 
social pass-port. As most of 
them have speech difficulty, 
emphasis should be laid upon 
clear enunciation, correction of 
baby talk, broken language, 
lisping, stammering and other 
speech defects. 

(5) Muscular co-ordination . — Tliif 
includes rhythmic exercises, 
dancing, marching, outdoor 
games, exercises like walking on 
balanced rail, playing on swings, 
seesaws, etc. 

(6) Nature study . — Acciuuintance 
with common pots, flower.s, 
trees, seusor al weather changes. 
It should be based on objective 
training by taking them to zoo, 
botanical garden, etc. 

(7 ) Manua I training. — Hammering 
nails into block of wood, 
carrying household articles, 
stringing beads, coarse needle- 
work, knitting, weaving, basket- 
making, cutting paper and cloth 
with a pair of scissors, etc. 

All these activities should be conducted 
in the form of varieties of games with 
special apparatus and can be used as the 
foundation for training in vocabulary, 
background of experience, etc. 

As the child gains experience in these, 
he should be prepared for academic ex- 
perience in reading, writing, counting, etc., 
according to his capacity. 
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The^adolescent group . — ^Their curriculum 
sh6uld be based on the following lines: — 

(1) Participation in social and civic 
activities. This is most funda- 
mental in the education of 
normal children also, but more 
so in the case of the mentally 
deficient, because public 
opinion abou^ their future is so 
fatalistic that tlTcy are barred 
from taking interest in SvH:ial 
life and are least encouraged to 
participate in it. 

(2) Manual training in shop* 
kitchen, laundry, sewing room> 
carpentry, metal work and other 
handicrafts, according to their 
inrerest and capacity. Neither 
school authorities nor parents 
should be over enthusiastic, 
about their progress. their pro- 
gress is bound to be slow. 
Patience and perscve.-ancc on 
the part of all the three parties, 
viz., teachers, parents and child- 
ren themselves, alone can 
result in steady improvement. 

(3) Health and physical training. 

(4) Preparation for home-making 
through experiences in house- 
hold budgetring, child-care, 
home beautification, etc. 

(5) Music, arts and crafts, etc. 
Mental development of the 
defectives is not always all 
round retarded. They have some 
specific ability in music or 
certain arts and crafts which, if 
developed, can make them self- 
supporting. It is the function of 
the* psychological service of the 
school to find out their latent 
potentialities and direct the 
teachers accordingly. They also 


constitute emotional stabilizers 
as children secure emotional 
satisfaction from them. 

(6) Reading, writing and aritlynetic. 
Progress in these subject^ is 
very very slow, but if taugl)^ in 
an attractive and interesting way 
until ct>ncr&te objects, they do 
show some progress. However, 
these subjects should he taught 
only to the extent that they may 
be useful in their practical life. 

This, in brief, is the scheme for the 
education of the mentally retarded, t^^e 
success of which depends on die efficiency 
of the leadership and teachers. Teachers 
are the backbone of any educational instifu- 
tiem. On their ability, sincerity, enthusiasm, 
initiative and efficiency depends the success- 
ful achievement of the aims and objectives 
of education. Mere academic qualifications 
are not enough. Interest and liking for 
teaching such 'children, knowledge of the 
method and manner of educatiiig them, 
impressive, pleasant and cheerful per- 
•sonality, firm, friendly temperament, ade- 
iiuate understanding of human nature and 
of the special needs of the mentally retarded 
are essential requisites of a qualified 
teacher. She lias to be very very patient and 
perseverant when a child gets into temper 
tantrums. Emotionally these children 
are immature and they cannot control their 
emotions. She has to study each child 
thoroughly, his socio-psycho-economic back- 
ground, special abilities and weaknesses, and 
adjust her curiiculum accordingly. She 
should have some knowledge of the nervous 
and mental disorders with which such 
children are generally afflicted. For, ’many 
cases regarded as disciplinary jJroblems 
over which the teacher wears* out her 
energy, belong to one of them. Record 
of each child should be kept for 
guidance and for the satisfaction of the 
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parents. Home visits should also be paid 
to arouse parents’ interest and to gain their 
confidence and co-operation. 

^Method of teaching . — The teacher has 
to understand these children before she 
couM teach them. For, over and above 
their mental defects, they have their 
behaviour problems. Unlike the routine 
programme of the ordinary .schools, the 
time table has to be adjusted according to 
their daily mood.s. They are deficient in 
memory, reasoning, grasping, as.scjciating 
and concentrating, hence the ordinary 
method of teaching doe.s not suit them, 
Vi^hat normal children learn spontaneously, 
they have to be taught. Their curriculum 
should be based on teaching which i.s more 
concrete that* ab.stract. The Montessori 
method is based more or le.ss on this, and it 
can be adapted. As their memory is poor, 
one thing should be taught at a time and 
repeated consta'ntly till they grasp it 
thoroughly. Their attention^ i.s flighty, so 
the subject .should be made very 
lively to sustain their interest. They are 
open to suggestions, hence the teacher can 
exert her influence by gaining their con- 
fidence. They suffer from inferiority complex 
and, therefore, need plenty of approbation 
and encouragement for whatever little they 
achieve. The teacher’s task is not only to 
teach them but to educate the parents as 
w'ell. It is often noticed that they are either 
over protected or neglected, but are never 
understood and given opportunities for 
normal development. Much can be done 
in this respect through parent-teacher 
co-operation. 

Advantages of a special school . — The 
child ha^ an opportunity to learn all he is 
capable of, which is derxied to him in an 
ordinary school. 

The child feels happy in an environ- 
ment whete he is understood. 


Being usefully and agreeably oocupied, 
the child is prevented from developing 
undesirable habits and from delinquency. 

Tlie school has to look to their 
medical problems too. Their mental handi- 
cap is more often than not accompanied by 
physical unfitness. After-effects of diseases 
like typhoid, small-pox, meningitis, 
that are responsible for causing mental 
retardation, constitute real medical and 
psychic problems. Glandular disturbances 
create more problems than mental' 
deficiency and they should be attended 
to promptly. The school should have a 
Medical Board of efficient doctors, psychia- 
trists and neurologists who have specialised 
in these problems. 

In India, the educational system being 
highly mediocre and defective, no attention 
is paid to the education of the mentally 
retarded. In advanced countries. States 
themselves take the responsibility of their 
education as they beliex-e that “civilization 
will march forward not only on the feet of 
healthy children but beside them, shoulder 
to slxoulder, must go those others — those 
children we have called the handicapped: 
the lame, the blind, the deaf and those sick 
in body and mind. All these children are 
ready to be enlisted in this moving army, 
ready to make their contribution to human 
progress to bring what they have of intelli- 
gence, of capacity, and of spiritual beauty.” 
India needs many special schools to prevent 
the colossal waste of human energy 
and manpower. A special course » for the 
training of teachers should be introduced 
in our Universities. The sight of such 
children thronging the streets and foot- 
paths of India, pilfering, begging, drinking 
and visiting houses of ill-fame and their 
exploitation are a silent but igrave commen- 
tary on the inefficiency, ignorance, in- 
difference and inadequacy of our 
educational syste.m and on the patholc^cal 
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condition of our society itself. Nature is 
cruel to them but why should society be 
qqually cruel by utterly neglecting them. 
Out of thousands of doctors in India, not 
a single one has specialised in their 
problems. India has very few psychologists 
and psychiatrists, out of whom only a small 
number take interest in them. Out of 
hundreds of welfare agencies — both private 
and public — not a single one cares for their 
♦welfare. There is not a single piece of .social 
legislation for the benefit of these 
neglected children. 

Government is spending crores of 
rupees on the education of normal children, 


and a few more crores spent on providing 
special education for the mentally retarded 
would amply repay them. It is truly said, 
‘ ‘If society does not keep mentally dtifi9lent 
children busy in a constructive way during 
the whole of their school lives they, <n a 
destructive way, will, keep society busy 
during their adult lives.” Witli the exception 
of one or two private efforts of educating 
them, die vast sub-continent of India is 
bli.ssfully ignorant of the special methods of 
education. Let us hope that tliis Conference 
would take up the matter seriously and 
sponsor this new venture for the uplift /if 
these unfortunate creatures of God. 
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^ 'rhe abori^iz^al tribos arc one of the vulnerable fronts which supply exploited labour for vested in- 
terCHts in rural areas. In the lollovvin;» paper, which was submitted to the All India Conference of Social 
Wock (1947), Mr. Sivaswamy narrates the forms of a^^ricultural servitude amonjj; aboriginals in India and 
RUggCfith certain ameliorative measures. 
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By serf labour is meaut labour tied 
almost permanently to an employer not 
only by le^a! contract but by ccirnfuilsion 
of economic circumstances and the low 
standard of life, the social necessities and 
vippre pa redness of tlie aborij^inals tn resist 
the inroads 'of rhe modern free competitive 
life* It has taken many forms in different 
parts of India according: to the economic 
needs of the aborij^inals. Its de^Tcc of 
intensity varies in inverse proport i<m to 
the earnin )4 capacity of the aboriginals and 
their iiutate strength for resisting exploita- 
tion in all forms. 

Debt and serfdom,- -In certain areas of 
the Central Provinces the aboriginal occu- 
pancy tenant whose land cannot be aliemited 
pCtcording to tlic d'enancy Act pays a 
iow rent for land and makes a surplus 
Itncomet But yet he sweats and serves 
Continuously for moneylenders. This 
happens particularly in Zamindari areas 
of Raipur district where the aborigiiial is 
tempted to borrow by non-agricultural 
moneylenders as Marvaris, Kachis, Brah- 
mins, Sikhs and Muslims.^ These money- 
lenders choose prosperous tracts. “They 
set up in a village with a stock of clothes, 
bangles, trumpery, jewellery, sweets (espe- 
cially gi(r). They encourage the aboriginals 
to buy on credit. Thereafter, cash and grain 
loans begin. It is the high interest for 
small loans, the fictitious accounts, and the 
cheap price for which the produce is mulc- 
ted by the moneylender that are the cause 
of perpetual debt. The small loan in a 


year accuniulates like a snowball which 
being irrepayable tics the tenant to the 
moneylender. The tenant hands over the' 
pnxluce year after year, thus transforming 
himself into a lalxnirer and collects lac 
and tendu from the forest for him. Two 
features are iv:>teworthy in this fornV of 
moneylending. T'lu' moneylender wants the 
produce but not the land. The need for 
loans is little but yet a heav^y debt accumu- 
lates. 

Credit needs and serfdom , — Yet another 
form of exploitation arises out of the need 
for loans for seeds, hire of bullocks and 
maintenance. TTiis liappens in the Chanda 
area in Central Provinces and among the 
Maria Goads of Ikistar. 25 per cent is the 
sawai grain interest and in case of default 
it is 50 per cent. A borrower pays endlessly, 
hands over part of his produce and some 
even supply free a bullock and a cow to a 
moneylender. For the Gbnd tlte writing 
off of a debt or its closure is unimaginable. 
In the villages of Maria Gonds where 
primitive conditions prevail, the method 
of exploitation is extremely crude and 
childisli. The Teli moneylender Tends 
bullocks on hire and also barters cloth, 
salt, tobacco and liquor for grains. The 
following are examples of cases that came 
before the Debt Conciliation Board in 1936. 
A Maria Gond hired a bullock in 1920 for 
two gidha of dhan. He w«nt on paying 
Rs. 5/- a year in grain for 12 years. When 
the account was examined in 1932 he owed 
140 khandi of (Rs. 700/-). Interest 


^Grigson W. V. The Aboriginal. Problem of Central Provinces and Berar. p. 192. 
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Vas cj|Jculatcd at 50 per cent compound 
annum. The claim in 1936 was for 464 
khandi of dhan or Rs. 2,320/- for hire of a 
single bullock. In another case a Teli lent 8 
*gidha of dhem or Rs. 16/- in 1911. He 
admitted having received 270 gidlia and 
two bullocks, I.C., Rs. 600/-. He still claimed 
in 1936, 130 gidha or Rs. 260/- worth dluin. 
The chairman of this Conciliation Board 
reported that claims valued at Rs. 2,3 5,300/- 
were reduced W'ith the consent of tlie 
creditors to Rs. 7,286/- or 3 per com. It is 
noteworthy tliat hundreds of debtors sent 
petitions to tliis board not to interfere 
with their transactions as otherwise they 
might not get future credit. One of tlie main 
causes to which indebtedness is attributed 
is the prohibition of aboriginals from 
their normal fugitive cultivation in forest 
areas. This, it is said, necessitated Khuwai 
(maintenance or feeding) loans during the 
period of cultivation at the foot of the hills. 
Possibly absence of moneylenders made the 
aboriginals to manage with grain and 
natural products in the earlier period vvltilc 
their advent into their areas made it easy 
for them to borrow grain. Whatever 
be the reason for the growth of debt in 
aboriginal areas, the fact remains that want 
of cheap credit for agricultural purposes 
is the main cause of this form of exploita- 
tion by moneyfenders. The Maria Gonds of 
Bastar have devised a method in some 
villages of preventing individual indebted- 
ness. The usurious interest rates levied by 
the Teli money lender arc paid by the 
cornrftunity and the debt is cleared in one' 
or two years. This is an example of how 
public spirited aboriginal leadership can 
protect the community from the evil 
effects of exploitation by non-aboriginals. 

Farm and serfdom . — ^The most 

common form of exploitation that arises 
in agriculture is in respect of farm 
labour which sweats for bare food. So long 


as lands are cultivated by aboriginals With 
the aid of family lalxiur and exchange labour 
and such lands cannot be alienated in law, 
so long as there are more lands and less 
population, the problem of tied labour on 
the farm does m^t arise. Tliis docs* not 
necessarily mean that, where lands belong 
to ab{')riginals and every aboriginal gets a 
sufficient share of laiul, perfect freedom 
and equality reij>n among them. Tribal 
leadership equally dominates and the igno- 
rant aboriginal willingly aC4(uiescos in all 
forms <.>f forced labour for liis leaders out 
of fv'ar of the outside world. Rut witli the 
increase in aboriginal population, sub- 
division of holdings and sale of hol- 
dings, tlie laiulless aboriginal class has 
increased, d'he serfdom under which this 
class suffers materially differs from that of 
the tribal society. It is devoid of human 
touch and tlie resignation born of frustra- 
tion and lielplessness symbolises its fea- 
tures. • • 

• • 

Agriculture under small holders with 
its natural risks of failure, its short-term 
character as a provider of employmes^ 
the long period needed for yieldingfS 
return, tlie needs of equipment and 
materials, and of transport to rnarjeets, ai|| 
the conseciuent credit needs for maiw 
tenance, and agricultural requisite.s, and the 
need of employment in the off-seasons has 
not only not givetx a steady* and decent 
wage even to tlie tenant and labourers irt 
the plains but has resulted in conditions 
bordering on serfdom. Still less can we 
therefore expect it to create a different set 
of results among the more backward and 
less calculating aboriginals. To this should 
be added the institution of superior* holders 
of lands super-imposed on the cultivators 
by the East India Company foj facllftating 
the easy collection of land tax. The system 
of land tenure introduced by the British 
administration brought in its wake non-' 
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aboriginal superior holders of land as 
Malgtizars in the Central Provinces, the 
Jenmis of Malabar, the Vysia, Oria and 
Kamma landholders in the Vizag and 
Ganjanv agencies, and the Zamindars and 
their ag(>nt.s in Zamindari areas, who were 
moroi interested in collecting rents, or 
cultiv'ating their lands with the aid of cheap 
labour. So long as the law was satisfied, they 
were in no way troubled by moral or 
humanitarian considerations in their 
dealings with the al'originals. The legal 
evasions and suhterfuges they devised to 
get aboriginal lands, the nefarious tricks 
they practised in their lending business 
and the vjt)lence they used for 
recoveries of loans hardly affected them. 
Greed ami rapacity held a greater sw'ay 
over their minds. They hardly felt their 
degraslation. Such a depraved condition 
among the landholders was equally due to 
the want of resistance among the aboriginals 
to the dfshonourUble practices. Here was a 
cla.ss i>f people who had no ambition for a 
higher standard of life, who never dreamt 
of protection against future insecurities in 
life, who could li\'e on grain and roots 
in the forest when unemployed, who 
claimed no time free as tlteir own 
for their private enjoyment, but the 
time limit for whose labour yvas set only 
by their own physical exhaustion, who did 
.not consider it degrading to live on any 
cooked food or remnants of food .supplied 
by their masters, and who had no self- 
respecting ideas of maintaining their wives 
aitd children at home but willingly 
permitted them to work on a pittance for 
their niasters. If only we put all these 
conditions together, namely, under-capita- 
lised farming, a rapacious and greedy class 
of landowners, and a class of unresisting 
aboriginals* in low life, we can easily 
picture the resulting situation. 

Aboriginal labour was available in 
the year 1942 for two meals a day, clothing 


and a blanket and an aimual cash s^ary of 
Rs. 30/- to Rs. 50/- in many parts of the 
Central Provinces and Berar. Sometimes 
the payment was in grain in proportion 
to the yield which made it not only varying' 
from crop to crop but also facilitated 
fabrication of accounts by the landholders. 
The Barsaliya in the Chindwara district is a 
permanent farm servant who goes on 
working perpetually for the Malguzar for 
tlte advance loan of Rs. 50/- taken by him, 
on a remuneration of Rs. 30/- to Rs. 40/- 
a year and two meals a day. In Melghat 
Taluq, Berar, the 4Corku boys and girls, and 
men and women engage themselves on 
contract for several years. The system goes 
by the name of Bhagia. In the villages of 
Harda Tahsil, Central Provinces, and along 
the Narbada, Korkus work as Bannihar 
(worker for daily wages), as Harvaha 
(3 or 6 month.s) and as Barsi for one year. 
The Bannihar gets about three seers of 
paddy or If seers of wheat as daily wage. 
The Harvaha gets his food, and in addition 
a small area for raising paddy which Ls an 
inferior land. He gets also seeds about 15 
seers and the bullocks of his landholder 
for cultivating this plot. The value of the 
yield in money from this land may be 
estimated as Rs. 1-4-0 per month in 1940. 
The value of the daily food supplied in 
drat year was about one anna a day. When 
a Harvaha goes for outside work the em- 
ployer pockets his wages. Where he is 
paid in cash in addition to food, but not 
in grain, he gets Rs. 35/- to Rs. 40/- per 
annum. Half of this cash he may *gct in 
advance. Sometimes he pays interest for 
this advance at half anna per rupee per 
month. The Barsi engaged for the year 
gets 30 pai of Jowari for every 15 days 
whose annual value in 1940 was Rs. 50/-. 
This is sufficient for his food,while his old 
debt remains unpaid. When there is no 
work, the Barsudia is dismissed or not 
paid anything till the next working seasont 
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The landless aboriginals have been 
absorbed in permanent farm serv'ice in 
different parts of the country on more or 
less similar conditions. The Paniyans of 
Malabar, the Yenadis of Nellore, the 
Khonds of Ganjam and Orissa, the Santhals 
and Kols of Bahdrak and Balasore divisions 
in Orissa, and tlte Chenchus and the Hill 
Reddis of Hyderabad, the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur and the Bhils of Khandesh are 
examples of farm servants tied for years to 
their masters and rendering all kinds of 
labour at home and in the farm in considera- 
tion for the small permanent advance they 
receive, and die grain wage or cooked food 
they get for their bare maintenance during 
days of work. 

Bond service . — Anodier phase of farm 
service with many features of serfdom is 
what goes by the name of bond service. 
Bond service is a consequence of social 
necessity, and the defects of the agricultural 
occupation. The aboriginal is a victim in 
this service to many unconscionable prac- 
tices on the part of the moneylender and 
the landowner owing to his ignorance on 
the one side and the recognition of a 
laisseZ'fdire economy on the other side by 
the State. According to this mode of service 
the labourer pledges his labour for a 
definite period on a certain cash and grain 
wage in return for an advance loan. Mort- 
gaging one’s owTi property which is the 
physical body of the labourer in this case is 
nothing unmoral if the terms were fair 
and honourable. It is the unconscionable 
practice in this service that makes it despi- 
cable and not the principle of pledging one’s 
service as a consideration for an advance 
sum. 

Bond sendee does not exist everywhere. 
Wherein an area owing to want of demand 
for labour and supply of credit on fair 
terms, an aboriginal becomes inevitably 
tied to the farm of a landholder, and is 


further bound by debts in cash and grain, 
and where he is not mobile enough to 
migrate and not sensible enougli to 
repudiate ancestral debts, where he*livcs in 
the house-site of his master, and is satisfied 
with the cooked food supplied twice Si his 
house or the iluctuating grain wage, no 
further bond orally or in writing is necessary 
in the case of tills aboriginal to make 
him a serf of his landholder. He is already 
one, and until these conditioivs are solved, 
he is bound to remain a serf. But in certain 
areas of Madras, Bihar, Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces, agreements are tlrawn,up 
which go by several names as Gothi, Kamia, 
Bhagela and Kat, and stipulate the 
remuneration, the period and certain other 
obnoxious and revolting conditions of 
.service. Bond service does not flourish 
where the aboriginal has more avenues of 
employment as in big gities or, mining 
centres. It does not flourish too on Ryolwari 
areas where there is more demand for field 
labour. Where the forest department is able 
to provide work in the olF-season as in 
Melghat taluq of Berar, the period of bond 
.service is .short. It exists more in the 
Malguzari areas of the (Central Provinces 
such as the Satpuras. In certain areas of 
Saugor district. Central Provinces, it pre- 
vails more among the Banya moneylenders 
than among the Malguzars. It certainly 
does not exist in villages of aboriginal 
Malguzars. In the Central Provinces it 
exists mainly in villages of Hindu and 
Muslim Malguzars where the aboriginal 
has little to pledge except his own labour. 
In the Central Provinces, it is less prevalent 
in die Marathi districts but exists more in 
the northern Hindi-speaking districts. 

The chief cause of bond service in the 
Central Provinces is the high price for 
brides which an aboriginal has to pay. 
The father-in-law cannot foreg® it as he 
has to repay his debts to his moneyl^der 
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by this method. He should also recompense 
where the bride elopes and the liusband 
has to find another hxin as price for the 
second Ihride. These loans ranee between 
Rs. 50A and Rs, 100/^. '['he period of 
service ranges hnnwetai t)iH‘ and twelve 
years. Seed loans and j^rain a«Jv'ances for 
maintenance are tlie secorul cause oi bond 
wscrvicc. The marriage loan increases in 
size with the addition oi these loans. 
There are ac^iin. days of no work during 
which ij:rain loan.s are taken from the 
employer. Some aboriv^nals tLjke hnnes for 
pu^;chase <4 buHochs or purchase of a 
piece of land' Other re.ist^ns for loan.s are 
tl\e payment of the caste penalty^ or a 
criminal court f(‘e, or the performance of 
u funeral rite, or a Inija to prevent illness. 
It is interest in<j: to note that a Gond iti 
Morsi 'ralik| of IVrar entered into a 
bonded ^ers ice xq order to repay a sum of 
Rs. 30/k in 1 3 years which was ordered to 
be paid by the Debt (k)nciliation Hoard. 

An examinatuni of these bonds will 
indicate hmv clevcrb they provide by dieir 
terms for the perpetual serfdom of the 
aboriginal as a bond slave. Some of them 

' f 

should surely be considered .cenerous when 
compaicd with the oxa<.tin^ tcr'ms in certain 
others. A Brahmin cultivator lends a rupee 
* and gets work for ten days. Another land' 
owner supplies six rupees worth of grain 
and some cash and wants the aboriginal 
to work for 5 months at Rs. 4;k a month. 
Another borrows Rs. 60/- and works for 
two years for an annual salary of Rs. 60/' 
and two meals. The salary is adjusted to the 
debt during this period. But often a marriage 
loan of Rs. 40/' becomes Rs. 50/' or 
Rs. 60/- ' at the commencement owing 
to the atidition of 25 or 50 per 
cent interest. To this will be added the grain 
advance for which anotlier 50 per cent 
grain intenzst will he charged till the next 
harv^^t. But the annual cash salary of the 


aboriginal which amounts generally to 
about Rs. 30/' to Rs. 40/' in addition to 
food will not be paid in full but deductions, 
working to a rate of 3 to 8 annas a day 
as .stipulated in tl\e bond, and sometimes 
for even four months’ absence at this 
rate will be made, thus practically cutting 
the salary to about a lialf. Some bonds 
stipulate unpaid extra work tor three 
months in case of absence. 1 hese bonds are 
equally the cause of civil suits and in the 
year 1940 a moneylender claimed Rs. 10/' 
for his original loan and another sum of 
Rs. 20/' as damage for 40 days absence, in 
the Civil (3ourt at Nimar. The dcfendiiait 
admitted the claim but the court however 
decreed Rs. 10/' at twelve per cent interest. 
Another bond stipulates for the crop and 
two heads of cattle in addition to the service 
of the aboiiginal and his son in considera' 
tion for a loan of Rs. 50/'. 

Bonds in Hhaiidara district indicate 
tlie lengths to which a moneylender land' 
holder goes in extorting cheap service from 
the aboriginals. In return for a marriage 
loan of Rs. 30/' the bride and bridegroom 
should work ‘for all hours and any hour 
of the day and without negligence’ and on 
pain of paying double the sum of the 
marriage loan of Rs. 30/- in case of default. 
They will be paid Rs. 3/' a montli of which 
a sum of Rs. 2/' will be debited to their 
loan. Mr. Crigson refers to the threatening 
vSfipulations in certain bonds as the follow' 
ing in the district of Nagpur: ‘The setvant 
undertakes t(^ sutler whatever punishment 
responsible government officers may impose 
if he breaks the agreement.” Any extra 
wages of these bonded servants earned in 
work such as house building are also pocket- 
ed by the employer. In Mandla district some 
landholders get any small piece of land 
possessed by the aboriginal labourers trans- 
ferred to tliem as sub-tenants and such 
lands will hardly be returned by them. 
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Bonded service does not mean assured 
labour. In the off-seasons the labourer 
has to fend for himself. Bonded service 
runs from father to son as the loan in 
many cases can never be repaid. Sometimes 
the servant is transferred to another land- 
holder who pays the loan to the prior 
landholder. There can be no more tellin.r; 
example of forced labour in this service 
than the reference to ‘‘Nardhu bi\)iiiers‘* 
by Mr. Grigson in his enciuiry report about 
the Central Pro\"uices who brought back 
Girdhu who ran away from service moic 
thai'j thrice and c('>mpclled him t(^ put his 
tbmmh impression to bonds and false 
receipts and forced him to continue as 
their servant.^ Some bonded servants in 
Melgliat Talucj help the Banva landholders 
in their illegal activities. As ahorigiivils 
alon.e can buy lands sold in court auctions, 
these landholders call on their .serv'ants 
to make bogus bids in their names on 
promising to remit two or three years* 
bonded servdcc. The main attractions 
for the landholder in getting h(5nded 
service are that he gets an usurious 
interes", can so fake the grain and cash 
account as to fix an irredeemable debt 
on the labourer, and more than all, cheap 
labour for all .time willing to work for a 
wage in the shape of food grains or their 
equivalent cooked food just necessary for 
the survival of the human body. 

Favourable conditions for serfdom . — • 
HoW is it that the aboriginal docs not rebel 
under these circumstances ? His own igno 
rance is the first reason. He is gullible. He 
cannot count more than twenty. He cannot 
understand accounts. When he can cut 
grass, earn five annas, and buy a piece of 
gur for two pice in the evening, he wants 
the gur in the morning in consideration 
for the grass he promises to give free to 
the Banya money lendet in the evening! 

TftidTp. 229. 


He cannot wait. He is afraid of civil courts 
and never dreams of liquidating his debts 
by declaring himself an insolvent.^ He was 
a slave to his leaders in the tribal orjjanisa- 
tion. He has changed his slavery fronjthem 
to the landholders and im)noylenders, who 
are more clever, greedy, and exacting. 
Secondly, the Malgiirar himself in the 
Central Provinces is not only powerful by 
his land status Init is also a semi-official. 
He has his otficial duties in addition to 
Ci>llecti()n of rent and grazing dues. He can 
impound the cattle. As he has passed no 
receipts for rectweries he can get c^urt 
decrees for his claims on tlw basis of his 
faked accounts. Witli the aid of the sub- 
ordinate police he may institute false cases 
of theft in criminal courts. Though illegal 
he cuts timber from the tenant's holdings. 

1 le can get decrees for grazing dues. When 
necessary he se^s goondas too on the .simple 
aboriginal to conmiit, acts of violence. 
Thirdly, the machinery of the Government 
is inaccessible and ill-suited in its modes of 
administration to the aboriginal state of 
society. The police stations are at long 
distances. The offences arc not cognisable. 
Though the Children’s Pledging of Labour 
Act was enacted in 1933 by the Government 
of India, it had failed to stop this practice, 
buch practices could stop only when a 
special police are charged wnth this duty, 
and the offence is made cognisable. The 
civil law decrees money suits according to 
the oral or written bond. 'Phe subordinate 
staff which deal with an aboriginal are not 
everywhere seekers after local injustices 
and oppressions, for redressing them, but 
are indifferent, and certainly no| above 
corruption and in whom the ^aboriginal 
has little confidence. These then are the 
sanctions on which the present system of 
sweated serf labour in agriculture rests, 
the ignorance of the aboriginal, the powerr 
of the village landholder, and the inacces- 
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sibility, indifference and sometimes corrup- 
tion of the subordinate officers. 

Quislings, — Bonded service and com- 
pulsory renewal of fabricated debts are 
made ^possible owing to the existence of 
quislings among the aboriginals. The indeb- 
ted aboriginals who are obliged to their 
landholders, arc packed into a fianchayat 
“who generally give decisions in favour of the 
latter as against their community men. It is 
with their help that bonds are renewed, 
thumb-impressions arc taken for faked 
accounts, and bonded service is approved. 
The*^ Census Report of Hyderabad refers 
to tlie serfdom of hill Reddis under timber 
merchants. Tlic hill Reddi was ever afraid 
of these merchants, as the grain and cash 
wage clue to them for deliveries of bamboo 
and timber was not wholly paid. Certain 
Reddis acted as quislings in exacting work 
from their own ccimmunity. “Some Reddis 
found it opportune to subscribe to the 
cause of their oppressors and tliesc quislings 
became the merchants’ agents and in- 
formers within their own tribesmen by 
secret reports to their employers. Backed by 
the merchants these men though more 
feared than respected by other Reddis 
became the real power in village life and 
often entirely^ eclipsed the autliority of the 
•hereditary headman.” 

Forced labour . — Forced levies and un- 
paid services take various forms in 
aboriginal areas. Here is a sample of the 
treatment meted out to Gond cultivators 
in the district of Adilabad in Hyderabad 
State. “Gonds of six villages complained 
in October 1942 that the Chaukidar of 
Khamana collected besides the plough tax 
(a tax equivalent to land revenue) an annual 
mamul of Rs. 4/- per plough and moreover 
8 seers of jowari, li seers of chillies, and 
H seers of cotton per plough and at sowing 
time he asks an additional seer... For the 
«3 Haiiinendotf, C^. V. F., Tribal Hyderabad. 1945. 


permission to build a house he asks Rs. 15/- 
to Rs. 60/- and when he catches a Gond 
with an axe he demands a fine of Rs. 2/- 
and one fowl and in case of non-payment 
confiscates the axe. The Gonds for the last 
3 years have been forced to work ten days 
in every year in teak plantations and to 
bring with them their own ploughs and 
bullocks. They have never yet received 
any payment for the work but were forcibly 
recrubed by the Chaukidar.”^ The same 
writer refers to heavy rack-rent amounting 
to ten times the land revenue being collec- 
ted by landholders from aboriginal tenants 
as Gonds who unable to pay it flee to the 
interior and cultivate the hill slopes. 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar refers, in his 
Report of Partially Excluded Areas in Orissa, 
to the forced labour exacted by Govern- 
ment in the place of taxes from the Khonds. 
The Khonds maintain roads, construct 
and repair houses, and carry personal 
luggage of touring officers on a wage in no 
way commensurate to the work done. 
There are again a number of customary 
payments in grain to landholders by these 
tribes, which are the most vexatious and 
harassing. In Sairtal Parganas and Singbhum, 
aboriginals are asked to maintain roads and 
buildings by their labour axid are released 
from the obligation of paying local taxes. 

Mr. Grigson refers to the following 
levies in Mandia district in the Central 
•Provinces by non-aboriginal Malguzars on 
aboriginal tenants and labourers. ‘ Five 
days’ labour is exacted in Dindori Tahsil 
from each aboriginal for ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, thrashing and bringing grass for 
thatching roofs. A sum of Re. 1/- is collected 
by Hindu landholders as Tila on Holi or 
Diwali. Tenants should supply free food 
articles, firewood and labour for transport 
of the luggage to Malguzars and their 
agents. A poll tax- of Rs. 2/- per head is 
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'collected from landless labourers, though 
diis is an illegal levy under Section 74 of the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Grazing 
fees are collected from tenants thougli 
'illegal. The tenants also attend to monsoon 
repairs of the house of the landholders. 
The Malguzars or their agents take free 
supplies from their tenants and labourers 
of food, firewood and labour for carrying 
goods during their tours. Though forced 
labour is an offence under Section 88( \) of 
, the Tenancy Act, the law has proved useless 
in stopping it as the offence is not a cog- 
nisable crffence by the police. In the Central 
Provinces in Mandla district the aboriginals 
haye to do certain compulsory labour for 
the forest department. Their complaint 
is not about the wage of three annas a day 
for road making but about the delay caused 
in reaping their own crops and the conse- 
quent loss from wild animals apd rats, by 
their being compelled to do road making 
at the same time by the forest officers. 

The following extract from Mr. D. 
Symington’s report (1940) about the pre- 
valence of forced labour in the aboriginal 
tracts of the Bombay Province is revealing: 
“All jungle tract tenants are liable to be 
called upon to work for their landlords. 
This forced labour is demanded for as 
many days as are necessary for the land- 
lords’ requirements. If they refuse or 
procrastinate, they are liable to assault or 
beatings. I was told on creditable authority 
of men being tied up to posts and whipped. 
There «ire also rumours of men in the past 
having been killed. The maximum remu- 
neration of forced labour is one anna per 
diem. More often rice is given, barely 
sufficient for one man for one meal. If the 
landlord is also a forest contractor, he 
will use his tenants’ labour by Veth (right 
for unpaid labour) for working his coupes. 
Landlords will not scruple to use their 
power in fulfilment of their purposes; 


for instance the use of their tenants’ 
women folk for the gratification of their 
lust.” 

Serfdom under contractors and 
Serf labour exists to a greater degree in 
forest villages than in the plains. ♦Con- 
tractors in the Central Provinces give 
advances of money to the aboriginals on 
condition that a specified quantity of 
luma IS collected within tliree montlts in 
default of which double the quantity 
should be supplied. They commandeer ghee, 
mustard and oil seeds at a low price. 
Aboriginals are forced to lease lac trees 
for 5 or 10 years for nominal amoufits, 
while really they have no rights of sub- 
letting. The contractors compel the supply 
of luma and tendu leaves from the holdings 
of the aboriginals which too is illegal. 
Also no aboriginal is allowed to sell his 
own hurra except through a contractor. 

• t 

Contractors of forest produce arrogate 
the same status to themselves as those of 
Government officers and landholders and 
claim the unpaid labour of aboriginals for 
gathering minor produce. In certain areas 
of the state of Hyderabad, the aboriginals 
shun the contractor of minor produce not 
because he restricts its supply to them but 
because he exploits the contract for collect- 
ing various fees and dues from them for 
the use of fruits of trees, of mabu flowers, 
grass, etc. 

Some of the contractors combine 
the functions of shopkeepers in certain 
centres and in return for spices, clothes, 
metal and glass ornaments collect bamboo, 
honey, ragi, etc., charging dear for tjae few- 
mer and paying nominally for the latter. 
If the shopkeepr is also a Kalar, he supplies 
them drink in return for forest produce. 

Contractors of labour in the Central 
Provinces cheat the aboriginals* more in 
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private forests than in departmental forests. 

* 'Short measurement and short payment 
for imajSjinary defects are two of the 
common methods.’^ In carting contracts 
the aibol'iginal is cheated of his wa^'e as 

cart-driver. 

m 

Fc^rced labour auJ supplies are more 
common in die Mali^uzari forest villages 
of the Central Proviru(\s than in the 
Zamiiidari where the exercise of such rfu^hts 
has been stopped by the Ciovcrnmcnt. 

Some of the subordinate forest officers 
in ^certain regions abuse their powers by 
collectinjt vumuls. 7hey l\ave the right to 
collect fees for cutting wood, timber aiul 
bamboOsS. 'I hey regulate cultivation and tlie 
exercise of forest concessions by the 
tribes. On all these occasions they collect 
grains, oilseeds, pulses, cotton as Tnamid.s 
and obtain alsc) personal services either 
free, or paid for at nominal rates. On tcuirs 
they collect eggs arid chickens ‘for a nominal 
price. It alst> happens that severe punisli- 
meats are giv'cn for forest offences as theft 
of trees or crops. Mr. CVigson refers to the 
infliction of a heavy line of Rs. 309/- on 
the Gonds of a village which amounted 
between Rs. 35/- and Rs. 50/- per head and 
practically required the sale of the entire 
property of the villagers for paying it. 

Ameliorative measures . — This narrative 
of the forms of agricultural servitude 
among aboriginals in India should not be 
taken to mean that they exist among all of 
them and in all the areas. They are breaking 
down in proportion to the mass and indivi- 
dual awakening among them, the impact of 
civilising influences as industrial employ- 
ment, ^communications, and emigration, 
and the ^spread of education and social 
reform. Various Provincial Governments 
and States are tackling the problems 
through degislation, administrative drive, 


and larger budget expenditure. Legislation* 
controlling money land rents, and sale oY 
lands to non-aboriginals has been under- 
taken in many areas. The co-operativ^ 
method has been used to a greater degree ' 
than before. Special protection has been 
offered in the forests to agriculturists and 
aboriginals as against mercliants and con- 
tractors. Certain concessions regarding the 
free use of forest produce for domestic 
and agricultuial purposes have been granted 
to them. Iixperience has shown that con- 
trols against vested interests are hardly of 
little use, so much so Mr. W". V. Grigson 
pn^poscs the abolitic^n of Malguzari land- 
h(')lders in aboriginal areas. The co-opera- 
tive metlu^d spoonfed by officers is a 
misnomer among socially backward com- 
munities. 'The line of approach lies in the 
initiativ^n of State services similar to the 
Farm Secufity Administration in the United 
States of America. 

Political domination of I'c^ted interests . — 
The outlook of the society at large should 
change towards these problems. The aborigi- 
nals are suspicious of the middle class. It 
will take years for their suspicions about 
the higher classes to vanish. Many belon- 
ging to the class of exploiting landlu:)lders, 
moneylenders, contractors and traders are 
in power in all local bodies, and govern- 
ment service. Public opinion hardly 
expresses itself against the anti-social crimes 
of these persons. Writing about the Malgu- 
rar in the Central Provinces, Mr. Grigson 
says that ‘‘the real tyrant is the Msjguzar 
of one or more scattered villages and he by 
his political and other influences seems 
largely to have escaped attention.’* The 
test of a new State and a new order of 
society, whether it really tackles the aboli- 
tion of agricultural servitudes, lies in the 
number of State prosecutions of exploiting 
landholders and merchants, and the number 
of fines and arrests made from these classes. 
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Estimated population under conditions of 
serfdom. — We will conclude this note with 
jm* estimate of the extent of population 
affected by agricultural servitudes in various 
forms. The aboriginal tribes are greater in 
population in Bihar (5 millions), Central 
Provinces and Berar (3 millions), Assam 
(2.4 millions), Orissa (1.7 millions), 
Bengal (1.9 millions) and Bomliay (1.6 
millions). Among the States there arc 
•more than a million both in the 
Chattisgarh States Agency, and the 


Baroda and Gujarat States. Even though 
not all suffer under serfdom, the aboriginal 
tribes are one of the vulnerable fronts 
which supply exploited labour far ,the 
vested interests in rural areas. Their total 
population amount to 25 millions. Ou« of 
this, the population i\eeding concentrated 
blasting of their various .servitudes by 
devoted social servants, and extensive and 
intensive State planning will not be le.ss 
than, half or 12 millions, i.e., about 3 
percent of the total population of India. 



MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 

J. M. Kumarappa 

» 

TiHc broader concept of social welf.»rc underlying the amalgamation of medical aid with other soda 
rccoridlnjction mcasun"> and the par;nnount need for an understanding of the social component of illness 
are well demonstrated by the activities of the medical social worker. Her major function has always been 
the a|udy and treatment of social problems which illness creates for the individual and the family. As an 
important lifik between the hospital and the home» she is in a position to make medical and social care of 
patients a continuous whole. In flic following article, i Dr, Kumarappa explains the importance of this new 
trend in hospital treatment and pleads for the establishment of social service departments in all our major 
hospitals. 

Dr. Kuninrappa is Director of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


It is a truth acknowledged for a 
long time past that medical reliel often 
fails in its purpose without social relief. 
As a result we find medicixie always making 
some effort to aetjuire an understanding of 
the social situation of patients. But medical 
.social work, us a recognised speciality, 
came into existence only about 1905, when 
social workers were added to the staff of 
some of the outstanding hospitals in the 
United States. Such a move took place 
because* of the conviction that social 
factors arc significant for an understanding 
and treatment of health problems. The 
work of ibe “lady almoners’' in Knglish 
hospitals ai\d of visiting nurses connected 
with American hospitals and dispensaries 
strengthened the belief that a minimum of 
social study is an es.sential part of the ade- 
quate care of every patient. The almoners 
collected information from the patient, 
his family and outside agencies, instructed 
the patient in carr>ung out the doctor's 
recomnieadations and referred his case to 
appropriate sources for assistance if he 
needed financial help to take full advantage 
of the treatment. 

Similarly, visiting nurses drew the 
attention of die American hospital autho- 
rities to the need for trained workers to 
help patients to carry through a tedious 
medical pl&n. 

Gradually, the belief tliat sound 

medical practice does not depend on any 

— — £ 

1 Reprinted from Bombay Chronicle Weekly, 


one phase ot diagnosis gained strengtlr 
and led to the movement for including 
•social work in the medical curriculum so 
as to give students a better idea of the vital 
relationship between disease and social 
maladjustment. Medical students were as' 
signed as friendly visitors to families in 
order to help them in terms of the patient as 
an entire person, in.stead of attaching 
importance only to specific diseases. They 
sometimes continued their contact through- 
out the training period contributing some- 
thing genuinely significant to the medical 
care of particular patients. 

The complexity of modern society 
has made it difficult for the physician to 
secure the patient’s social, economic and 
environmental history. But appropriate 
treatment of the individual as a whole 
per.son should seek to assemble and evaluate 
all information that can contribute to a 
better understanding of the patient’s con- 
dition. Many factors, however, made this 
requirement increasingly difficult to satisfy. 
One among them was the unfortunate 
drift away from the family physician who 
has always been more or less familiar 
with the patient as a person. He required 
no one to bring information on the per- 
sonality and domestic problems affecting 
the patient’s health and to interpret to the 
patient his own health problems. There was 
no need for an intermediary to impart to 
the patient such _ knowledge and under- 

November 2, 1947. ‘ 
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standing helpful to urge the continuation of 
treatment. 

• * Another important factor was the 
increased use of hospitals in which the 
patients were treated away from their home 
environment and care of relatives. The 
modern hospital situated in an urban area 
is a highly departmentalised institution 
where the physician is often burdened with 
the urgent necessity of examining many 
times the number of patients to whom 
he can do justice. Very few physicians on 
a hospital staff have the necessary tune or 
skill to study the general health problem of 
the patient. 

It is worth noting that as the field 
of medicine itself assumed a complex 
structure, specialization in a particular 
area of medicine became more" desirable. 
Owing to this tendency, diagnosis and 
treatment now frequently involve many 
processes which have become functions of 
different specialists. In some patients, this 
process creates mental and emotional 
stresses which interfere with accurate 
diagnosis and treatment. Effective treatment 
and satisfactory recovery in the case of 
these patients require an adjustment of 
mental and emotional problems as much as 
the relief of the physical manifestations of 
disease. 

It has also become difficult for phy- 
sicians to secure a complete understanding 
of tihose social factors which cannot be 
discovered by physical examination and 
laboratory methods. With the advance of 
medical science we find the search for the 
physical cause of the disease through 
examination pf the patient and laboratory 
findings assuming such great importance 
that social, economic, and environmental 
signs and symptoms are overlooked. This 
situation brought to light the need for a 
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person to make a fuller social examination, 
to function as a liaison officer between the 
hospital on the one hand and the patient, 
his home and commuitity on tltc o|her. 

Finally, there is also a growing jjeed 
to follow discharged patients to their 
homes. It is not emtugh to provide the 
sick with the best possible treatment 
at the hospital and then discharge them 
without plans for any follow up scheme for 
their bcnelit. Some discharged patients, 
moreover, need help in making adjustments 
to their homes and work. Only a trained 
person, well-acquainted with the com- 
munity, can afford help in ihh integration 
of its social and health resources in order 
to meet the.se associated problems. Such 
an individual can also be useful in the 
arrangements for the careful planning of 
convalescent care and initiation of preven- 
tive measures. These and other factors have 
given rise to the new type of service known 
as medical or hospital social service. 

The medical social worker occupies a 
strategic position. She can establish and 
maintain smooth working relationships 
because, through training and experience, 
she is familiar not only with social work but 
also with the special fields of health and 
medical practice. It is .obvious however, 
that to focus on the social area and bring 
to the physician all social data potentially 
significant for an understanding of the sick 
person and to discover his special needs 
that have developed because of his illne.s8 
or his .social or psychological situation, 
great skill and discipline are required. 

• 

Interpreting the social situation of 
the patient to the physicia^, insuring 
the effectiveness of medical care by assisting 
the patient in carrying out treatment 
measures, aiding the prevention of disease 
by educating the patient to safeguard his 
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strength, all these are highly technical jobs 
which if handled injudiciously may lead to 
lack of confidence in the physician and 

increased costs of medical care. 

« 

Although both the phy^sician and the 
medical S{x:ial worker deal with the ill 
person, each must accjiiire a separate body 
of knowledge and skill in order to become 
effective partners in the programme of 
treatment. Professional education for 
medical social w'ork should provide matu- 
rity of judgment based on broad education, 
a body of specialised knowledge covering 
social welfare and medical information 
in its s<KiaI implications, skill in working 
with people derived through the study of 
human nature and supervised practice in 
social case work and growth in professional 
resptmsibility. Sucli a programme of educa- 
tion would require as a basis, work in 
a colU\gc up to the graduate level and, 
later, preparation in a school of social work 
for a minimum period of two years. 

A student entering a school of social 
work to become a medical social worker 
must acquire knowledge of tlie dynamics 
of indiNiidual, group and community behavi- 
our, familiarity with the environmental 
maladjustments which can contribute to 
medical diagnosis, and the social organisa- 
tions established to meet these problems. 
The incorporation of the scientific point- of 
view in social diagnosis necessitates the 
study of social work process through class 
room instruction and field work practice in 
social agencies. While studying she draws 
upon the knowledge contributed by tlie 
allied , fields of medicine, psychiatry, and 
sociology as w^ell as of social work. 

Specialisation in medical social work 
begins at a later stage in the period devoted 
to professional education, wdien her studies 
focus updn the ill person and tlie practice of 


social work in a hospital setting. Tke new 
skill she acquires during the period of 
specialisation is the process of helping the 
ill person overcome social and emotional 
obstacles in the way of recovery. An ap- 
preciation of the intensive training of the 
medical social worker will remove all 
doubts regarding her ability to understand 
the inter-relationships of the social situation 
and the medical condition of individuals and 
families. 

Training and experience have made 
the social worker aware of the danger 
of decisions being taken by non-medical 
personnel. Therefore, she does not carry on 
her W(3rk independently of the physician. 
For her, medical care embodies the idea 
of team w^ork where many specialists 
co-operate under the leadership of the phy- 
sician to ‘help the patient. Usually, her 
assistance is sought by the physician only 
when he sees some need for her services. In 
one sense her work is to facilitate the proper 
functioning of the hospital and to enable 
the patients to make good use of the services 
the hospital offers. 

Health problems of patients are treated 
more effectively when she functions in 
continuous association with the physician 
as a member of the medical team. In fact, 
the medical social worker is the ideal 
person to give a fair and patient hearing 
to the patient, to establish a sympathetic 
understanding and to secure clues to other 
sources of information helpful to a deeper 
insiglit into the difficulties of his situation 
and their solution. 

This speciality in social work is a 
new one in India and is now being develop- 
ed on the special recommendation of the 
Bhore Health Sun^ey and Development 
Committee. As a result of the realisation 
of the importance of knowing and dealing 
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with the patient as a social being, three 
hospitals in the city of Bombay are imple- 
menting the recommendations of the Bhorc 
Committee, by developing social service 
departments. 

As there is a growing demand for 
trained personnel, the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences is now offering specialised 
instruction in medical social work. The 
Institute is also co-operating with the 
Bombay hospitals in setting up social 
service departments. Miss Lois Plakey, 
the American Visiting Professor of Medical 
Social Work at the Institute has been 
Appointed by the Government of Bombay 
as Honorary Supervisor of the Social 
Service Departments in these hospitals. 


The future Iclds rich prom i# 
increased effectiveness on tlie part of both 
medicine and social work. Modern medicine 
sees the social worker as one •wjpio can 
contribute substantially to a total study of 
the individual, to a complete diagnosis, and 
as an important specialist in the patient^s 
care. The continued dependence on medical 
social workers in the United States, where 
this type of service has been in existence^ 
for the past few decades, is striking evidence 
of its usefulness. With the growing apprecia- 
tion of the need of such service and its 
efficacy, it should not be difficult to 
provide means for establishing social sefvice 
departments in all our major hospitals 
to enJiance the effectiveness of medical 
treatment. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

A FIVE-FOLD CODE FOR HUMAN MANAGEMENT 


An enormous responsibility devolves 
upon managementt oday: that of advancing 
our knowledge of what human co-operation 
demands^ so as to make our maximum 
contribution to the wwld social problem. 
We have been organising the productior of 
goods and services for 200 years very success- 
fully, measured in terms of production, 
but in human terms with lamentable failure. 
It looks as if the degree of co-operation, 
pride in work, and absolute happiness 
arising out bi the avssociation of human 
beings in industry, is less today than it has 
ever been. People have more material 
possessions, but less psychological satisfac- 
tion from their work. 

To remedy these defects in our organisa- 
tions, I 'would like to deal in turn with 
five different aspects of organisation, and 
bring out a number of basic principles 
which I feel are intimately connected with 
them. 

(a) Outline Orgctnisation.~L There 
shall be one chief executive in every 
organisation responsible for carrying out 
the policy of the controlling body, and he 
must have complete authority to take 
action to irnplement such policy. 

2. The responsibility of eacli execu- 
tive shall be explained in general terms to 
every member of the organisation. 

3. The span of control of a Line 
Executive shall be limited to the number 
of people with whom he can maintain 
frequent contact and amongst whom he 
can maintain co-operation. 

4. The functional authority of all 
tliose with specialised functions shall be 
clearly explained to everyone in the 
organisation. 


5. Specialists or functional execu- 
tives shall, within their own province, 
have the right to prescribe to line executives 
t>n methods and techniques, with the right 
of append to their common superior in 
cases of disagreement or failure to imple- 
ment their recommendations. 

6. No man shall be executively 
responsible to more than one person. 

7. No man shall give orders except 
to his immediate subordinates. 

(b) Manning, —I. The executive 
shall have the final say in the composition of 
his immediate team of subordinates, so 
long as his choice does not affect company 
policy in otlier respects. 

2. The above selection shall be made 
with the greatest care and by the use of the 
most scientific methods available. 

3. Vacancies which constitute pro- 
motion shall be advertised within the 
organisation and filled from within it 
as far as possible. 

4. The excellence of a man’s per- 
formance in his job or the absence of 
a suitable replacement shall not pre- 
vent promotion of a man to a job for 
which he is suitable. 

5. Selection procedures should be 
such that employees are placed in jobs for 
which they are best suited mentally and 
physically, as far as possible practically, 

6. Every executive shall draw up, 
at least once a year, a report on all those 
immediately responsible to him, and this 
report shall be discussed with the pesonnel 
department. 

7. Executives not to have the power 
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of dismissal (on the score of unsuitability, 
not misbehaviour) from the firm, but only 
•from the team; personnel department to 
try to find alternative suitable employment 
within the firm. 

8. Employees generally, through their 
elected representatives, to have the right 
to make recommendations rcgardii g pro- 
motion of people within tlie organisation. 

(c) Aspects of Organisation . — 1. So long 
as shareholders receive a reasonable return 
on their investment, the surplus revenue of 
the organisation shall be spent only in : 

(i) Research and development. 

(ii) Improvement of working con' 
ditions. 

(Hi) Improvement in ecjuipmcnt and 
in manufacturing and adminis- 
trative methods. 

(iv) Raising of wages and salaries. 

(v) Lowering the price and/or 
rising the quality oi the 
product. 

2. The efficiency of management shall 
be judged not only by the profit made, but 
also by: 

(i) Output per man-hour com' 
pared with other similar firms- 

(ii) Comparing theoretical poten' 
tial output with that actually 
achieved. 

. •(Hi) Comparing labour turnover 
with that of other similar firms. 

2a. The financial result of changes 
in methods which increase efficiency or 
output shall redound to the credit of the 
organisation as a whole and not peculiarly 
to the deviserl or operators of the improved 
methods. 

3. Comparisons of standard with 
actual costs shall, be available to all execu- 
tives whose spherfe of responsibility is large 


enough to warra^ its treatment as an 
accounting centre/ 

4. Wages and salaries to Be •calcu- 
lated in accordance with job evaluation and 
merit marking principles. 

5. Every empfoyce shall have the 
right to examine the calculations forming 
the basis of output standards. 

(d) Industrial Justice. — 1. Every em- 
ployee shall have a clear right of appeal to 
successive stages of higher executive autho- 
rity, up to the chief executive, with pre- 
cautions to prevent victimisation. 

2. There shall be an appeal tribunal 

composed of one management and one 
employee representative and an impartial 
chairman: the majority vote of the tribu- 
nal shall be final. , 

3. When an appeal is made, both 
appellant and the person against whose 
judgment the appeal is made shall be 
present; the decision shall be given in the 
presence of both. 

4. If an executive has to make an 
unfavourable report about one* of his 
subordinates* to his own superior, the 
subordinate shall be informed of the 
criticism. 

5. An executive shall not make per- 
sonal criticism of a subordinate in the 
presence of others. 

(e) Consultation. — 1. Each primary 
working group shall elect a representative 
to a secondary group of representatives 
and so on up the scale as far as warranted by 
the size of the organisation. * 

2. All members of the organisation 
or part thereof concerned shall have the 
right to attend as spectators formal meeting 
between the management and theife advisory 
bodies. • 
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3. Management shall use these bodies 
as consultants in the making of their plans. 

4., Management shall keep these 
bodies fully informed of the present 
position and future plans of the organisa- 
tion, and all relevant facts shall be given 
them. 

5. The advisory bodies shall be en- 
couraged to present their criticisms and 
suggestions. 

6. Advisory bodies whose advice is 
rejected shall liave the right to bring 


up the same subject at a meeting at the 
next higher level. 

7. Executives, when giving instruc- 
tions or announcing decisions, shall give 
their reasons as far as possible. 

8. Subject to the over-riding autho- 
rity of a higher executive, nothing in the 
foregoing shall prevent the executive making 
final decisions on all matters within his 
responsibility. — By W. B. D. Brown. 
Personnel Management and Welfare. 
December, 1947. p- 261. 


AMERICAN LABOUR EXPLAINED 


The student of world affairs, looking 
at the labour scene in the Unired States 
for the first time, would find many things 
that wou^d astonis^ him. For instance : 

There is no large political labour party. 

Most American labour aims to bargain 
with capitalism rather than do away with it. 

Labour organizations are not an 
integral part of the government, as in 
Fascist countries. 

There are 15,000,000 union members 
today, according to a U.S. Labour Depart- 
ment tabulation of union-membership 
‘statements. The largest union group is the 
American Federation of Labour, which 
reports a per capita membership in excess of 
7,500,000. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations reports it has about 6,000,000 
members. Other unions, called “indepen- 
dent” or “unaffiliated” are estimated to 
have 1,750,000 members. 

Union organization has greatly im- 
proved the status of the worker. The average 
work-week m 1880 was 63 hours; in 1900 
it was 56 hours. Today the average work- 
week is 40 hours, with overtime premium 
pay for htours over this figure. Factory 
workers’ jiverage weekly take-home pay has 


increased. In 1939 the average was $23.77; 
in February, 1947, the average was $46.08. 
This increase represents a substantial gain 
over the rise in the cost of living. In addition 
to these advances, workers are provided 
vacations, sick leave, and job security 
with provisions against arbitrary lay-offs. 

The first labour organizations were not 
favoured by the public or by the courts. 
However, later unions such as the American 
Federation of Labour, founded in 1881, and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
organized in 1935, grew to be dominant 
unions in the United States. The AFL 
organized labour on a craft basis, a union 
being composed entirely of wage earners 
engaged in a particular trade. The CIO 
organized all of the workers in a particular 
industry. 

Union weapons . — ^The unions used as 
their weapons to get power the closed shop, 
the union shop, the jurisdictional strike, 
the boycott, and general strike. The closed 
shop makes union membership a condition 
of employment; the union shop requires 
workers to join a union after they are 
hired. In cases of- a dispute between two 
unions as to which one should do the 
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‘cofleotive bargaining, a jurisdictioral strike 
IS called. The boycott is an attempt on the 
part of the labour unions to force an em- 
ployer to agree to their terms by refusing to 
‘ buy or use his goods if he fails to yield. 
Sometimes they try still further by boy- 
cotting firms which have dealings with 
him. In extreme cases, a strike is called and 
the employees leave their work and refuse 
to return until their demands have been met. 

The Wagner Labour Relation-, Act, 
passed by Congress in 1935, furnished the 
impetus for the rapid growth of these, labour 
organizations. In six years, union member- 
ship trebled. The Wagner Act gave workers 
the legal right to join labour unions and to 
bargain collectively. The Federal Labour 
Relations Board was established to settle 
questions about the methods to prevent 
unfair labour practice in plants and to 
arrange for elections to determine what 
union in an industrial plant should be the 
one to represent the workers. The Wagner 
Labour Relations Act brought the union 
into a favoured position and caused its 
rapid growth of power. 

During the war years, the National 
War Labour Board was established to halt 
the vicious cycle of rising prices and rising 
wages. The Board found that prices had 
advanced fifteen per cent by May, 1942, 
and declared workers eligible for a 
similar wage raise. Later, wages were official- 
ly held to the September 15, 1942, level. 
As a wartime measure, the labour unions 
agreed not to strike and largely limited 
their wage demands within the bounds of 
the nation’s economic stabilization pro- 
gramme. 

The first attempt to change the United 
States labour laws since the Wagner Act 
came in 1946^ following a large number of 
industrial strikes called at the end of the 
war. John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, called a eoal strike whi^h 


threatened to paralyse large portions of 
American industry. There were strikes in 
the steel, automobile, and telephone in- 
dustries. As a result of these large-scale 
stoppages, public atter tion was foctls^ on 
the importance of strike-avoidance 
measures. The first legislative attempt was 
the ('ase Bill, passed by Congress, but 
vetoed by President Truman. The veto 
was not overridden by Congress (a two- 
thirds majority is required for this). 

Closed shop outlawed . — On June 23, 
1947, United States entered upon a new 
phase in labour-management relations. On 
that day, after intense debate and a presiden- 
tial veto, Congress overrode "the \ eto and 
enacted into law the ‘ ‘Labour-Management 
Relations Act of 1947,” also called the 
Taft-Hartley Act, after its sponsors. 

This Act is aimed at regulating the 
position of unions. It outlaws the closed 
shop, jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts ; restricts the union shop, prohibits 
unfair labour practices by the unions as well 
as by management, makes unions responsi- 
ble for breach of contract, and tends to 
limit union political activity. 

Under the Act, unions must; register 
with the expanded National Labour Rela- 
tions Board or lose the benefits of most of 
its services, such as protection against unfair 
employers’ practices. Unions must provide 
information regarding the compensation, 
etc., of the three principal officers, on dues, 
the way officers are chosen, strikes are 
authorized, money is collected and spent. 

Regardirg politics, unions ate for- 
bidden to make contributions in any 
national election. Moreover, no ‘union 
may operate under the Act unless each 
officer files an affidavit stating •that he is 
not a member of the Communist Party 
and does not advocate violent overthrow 
of the Qovemment, 
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The strike regulations require a sixty- 
day notice between union and employer 
before seeking to end or change a contract. 
During this period a newly created Federal 
Medwtfon Service is called in. National 
strikes which threaten the national welfare 
can Ibe put down by the United States 
Attorney General liy injunction, for eighty 
days. If the dispute is not settled within this 
time the strike can be resumed legally. 
In that case, Congress would be given a 
full report and possibly recommend legisla- 
tion. 


The National Labour Relations 'Boaref 
has been enlarged to a five-man panel. 
This Board acts as a labour court while 
the administrative work passes to a aaew. 
General Counsel, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Senate. He 
decides what labour cases are to be 
prosecuted. 

The Taft-Hartley Act must be tested by 
experience. Labour developments will be 
watched by a special committee set up by 
Congress in the realizatioit that only practice 
can determine the Act’s effectiveness. 


TRAINING OF JUVENILES FOR INDUSTRY. 
(A “Special Aptitude” Scheme) 


The Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has introduced a scheme whereby 
boys and girls possessing talents for skilled 
crafts for which no training facilities are 
available withitx reach of their h<.)mes may 
be given grants to enable them to take up 
training with employers in other areas. 

The scheme provides for the payment 
of initial expenses by way of travelling 
allowances and settling-in grants, and of a 
weekly inaijitenance allow'ance so calculated 
as to provide for the cost of board and 
lodgings, mid-day meals, laundry and fares 
between lodgings ' and work place if not 
otherwise paid and if tlie distance is over 
two miles, ^with a balance for pocket 
money varying according to age. Contribu- 
tions towards the cost of weekly mainte- 
nance allowance will be sought from the 
employer and, according to family income 
and liabilities, may be required from the 
parent or guardian. 

Origin and purpose of the scheme . — ^The 
schema has been adopted after consultation 
witlr tj»e National Juvenile Employment 
Council set up by the Minister of Labour 
and National Service early this year, 


comprising representatives of local educa- 
tion authorities, teachers, employers and 
workpeople. 

It is based on a recommendation made 
by the Committee on the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service over which Sir Godfrey Ince 
presided, and is also in conformity with a 
recommendation made to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service by the Joint 
Consultative Committee, representing the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
Trades Union Congress. 

Both of tliese Committees called at- 
tention to the fact that, while scholarships 
are provided to enable boys and girls to 
obtain higher education with a view to 
entering the professions, there is no corres- 
ponding provision for a gifted boy or girl 
to receive financial assistance in training 
away from home for a skilled craft or trade. 

If a boy obviously suitable by educa- 
tional capacity and personal qualities to 
learn a skilled craft is living with his parents 
in a district where there is no possibility 
of training in that craft, and his parents 
caimot afford to maintain him away from 
home, there is a' double doss; first to the 
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Individual, who is deprived of the possibi- 
lity of pursuing an occupation for which 
he is clearly fitted, and, second, to the 
national economy, which cannot afford to 
waste his potential skill, especially at a time 
when, owing to the fall in the birthrate 
and the raising of the school-leaving age, 
industry is calling for more young entrants 
for skilled occupations. 

It is to meet such cases that the 
“Special Interim Scheme” now announced 
has been brought into operation, pending 
the possible establishment of a permanent 
scheme. 

Scope and eligibility . — ^The scheme will 
not apply to training for careers of a 
professional nature. It is confined to training 
for a skilled craft or trade for which a 
recognised period and degree of training 
is required, and in which there are good 
prospects. 

It will not cover employment in respect 
of which an apprenticeship premium is 
required, or one where board or lodgings 
are provided as part of the conditions of 
employment. 

It will not apply (subject to special 
consideration in exceptional cases) to boys 
and girls who by choice or necessity have 
already taken employment away from home. 

In the main, the juveniles who may 
be eligible to come within the scope of the 
scheme will be those who 

• * (a) have not yet entered employ- 
ment; or 

(b) have had some employment but 
have become unemployed; or 

(c) are engaged in “non-progres-i 
siye,” employment; i.c., em- 
ployment of the “blind alley” 
or ‘ ‘dead end” type. 

Procedure. — Within tjie field described, 
consideration wfll be given to applicants 


for assistance who have a clearly marked 
aptitude for a skilled job. Local Juvenile 
Employment Officers of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service will loyk out 
for such boys and girls at tlieir Interviews 
with school-IcavtTs or others seekinl; em- 
ployment, and schopl-teachers may bring 
suitable pupils to tlte notice of dtese 
Officers. In assessing “marked aptitude” 
account will lx; taken of all available in- * 
formation about the applicant, including 
school reports and any progress already 
made in employment or continuation 
classes. The Juvenile Employment Officer 
will also be able to receive advice froA a 
representative of the local Juvenile 
Employment Committee, who will be 
present at the initial interview with the 
applicant and his parent or guardian. 

The selection of suitable openings and 
conclusion of arrangemertts with the pros- 
pective employers will be made by the 
Regional Officers of the Ministry. The 
applicant will then be interviewed again 
by the local Juvenile Employment Officer 
and, if the opening offered is accepted, the 
date for taking up work will be fixed. 
Arrangements will be made for the recep- 
tion, lodging, and welfare of the boy or girl, 
and periodical reports will be obtained 
from the employer on Itis or her regularity 
of attendance at work and progress in 
employment. The continuance of the weekly 
maintenance allowance will 6e subject to 
die satisfactory character of these reports- 

Juvenile Employment Officers and 
Committees will keep in close touch with 
juveniles assisted under the scheme, and 
will do whatever they can to heljp them to' 
overcome any strangeness the^ may feel 
at work or in their lodgings.' ^ 

Allowances payable. — (1) Free fare and 
travelling allowance for the first journey to 
the town, of employment} 
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(2) Weekly maintenance allowance 
which, with die juvenile’s weekly wage, 
plus any contribution made by the employer, 
plus Any contribution made by the parent, 
wUl cover board and lodging, midday 
mealS (where not included in board and 
lodging), and laundry, and will leave a 
pocket money balance, 9s. a week for a 
boy or girl of 15, 12s. at 16, and 16s. at 
17. It is contemplated that in most cases 
the young worker will be self-supporting 
at the age of 18. 

(3) Fares between Icxlgings and place 
of* 'work if the distance is more than two 
miles, unless the cost of this daily travelling 
or free transport is provided by the em- 
ployer. 

(4) Settling-in grant of 10s. 


(5) Sickness or incapacity allowances. 

(6) For holiday visits to home, where 
the return fare is over 7s. 6d., two railway 
warrants a year at a cost of 7s. 6d. each to 
the boy to cover the whole journey. 

Parent’s and employer’s contributions . — If 
the parent’s income before deduction of 
Income Tax is not more than £600 a year, 
no contribution towards the maintenance 
allowance will be required. In other cases, 
a contribution will be expected. 

The employer will be invited to make a 
contribution towards the maintenance .al- 
lowance — not less, it is suggested, than 
one-fourth of the total after deduction of 
the parent’s contribution. This, however, 
is not an indispensable condition of the 
grant. — Education. September 26, 1947. 


PHENOMENAL PROGRESS OF HEALTH INSURANCE IN UNITED STATES 


One American in tltree has enrolled in 
some kind of plan to prepay the cost of 
unexpected accidents or illness, according 
to a tjecent sur\'ey conducted for the 
National Industrial Conference Board — ^a 
non-partisait, cooperative facf-finding body 
composed of 3,000 companies, trade asso- 
ciations, labour unions, and other organiza- 
tions. The number who have enrolled is 
45,500,000 persons. The figure tripled since 
1940, and is still growing. The largest plan, 
the Blue Cross group sponsored by hospi- 
tals, has mushroomed from fewer than a 
1,000,000 members 10 years ago to more 
than 23,000,000 at last count. 

Other health prepayment plans in the 
United States include : 

1. Employee MutuaUBenefit Asso- 
ciation. — Originating in the 1880s, they 
generally provide weekly cash payments for 
disabili^. Members total 1,500,000. 


2. Trade Union Plans . — Sixty 
American Federation of Labour and 
independent unions have benefit plans 
covering 1,500,000 persons. 

3. Qroup Insurance . — Sold by in- 
surance companies to cover employees 
of individual companies and paid for 
by employees or employers or both. 
Originating in 1920, about 6,000,000 
persons are now covered by policies 
providing weekly benefits, 8,000,00.0 by 
hospital expense policies, and 5,500,000 
by surgical expense policies. 

4. Prepayment Medical Care Plans. 
— ^These plans date back 50 years, 'and 
several different kinds have been developed 
in recent years. Some provide constant 
prepaid medical care, others surgical 
expertse, some operate in connection with 
Blue Cross hospitalization. Altogether, 
10,000,000 persons are cbvered. 
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5. Individual Health and Accident 
Insurance Policies . — About 6,000,000 

•persons are covered by these policies. 

The Survey notes that the American 
public’s participation in medical prepay- 


ment plans is proji^essing at a rapid rate 
and that “the greatest potential . growth . 
appears to lie with those (plaits) which are 
head-quartered in industry, spot&ored by 
medical societies, or administered 4?y the 
private clinic.” * 


SPEECH DEFECTS IN THE YOUNG 
(“Peep Show” Device for Auditory Diagnosis) 


In the diagnosis of most human 
ailments it is normal for tlie investigator 
t!b begin by hearing what the patient liimself 
has to say about his disability. Young 
children, however, whose speech mecha- 
nisms have never properly developed, 
intrinsically deny him this means of 
approach. Diagnosis has, theitfore, to be 
made without tlie aid of conversation. 

Speech defects in young children may 
be due to motor abnormalities, mental 
deficiency or to the fact that the child’s 
hearing is too defective for it to have 
learned a language by tlie normal piocesses 
of imitation. In the latter case, the difficulty 
has always been to obtain an accurate 
assessment of» the disability at the earliest 
possible moment, so that any special 
education — for example, lip-reading — may 
be arranged without delay. 

JRecently, however, two workers at thd 
National Hospital for Nervous Diseases in 
London — ^Dr. C. S. Hallpike and Dr. M. R. 
Dix — demonstrated at the Acoustics 
Group of the Physical Society a most 
ingenious and extremely simple device 
which eliminates the disadvantages of the 
existing test methods. This is now employed 
in a procedure which provides accurate 
measurements of the hearing capacity in 
the course of a single attendance at hospital, 
without recourse being had to speech at all. 


Speech sounds . — ^The hearing capacity of 
a .sulijcct is conventionally shown ojt an 
audiogram — a chart that expresses graphical- 
ly die extent to which he can hear the 
sounds of ordinary conversation — the hea- 
ring loss, in decibels, being plotted against 
the range of frequencies necessary for the 
understanding of speech, the most im- 
portant part of which is 'between 4 ,000 and 
2,000 cycles, per second. I'hc speech sounds 
of normal conversation within this range 
at three feet are about 60 decibels above the 
normal threshold. If a subject has a 40 
decibel loss of hearing at these frequencies, 
the 20 decibel margin required for easy 
understanding is partially absent; with a loss 
of 80 decibels or more he is, of course,’ 
entirely without serviceable hearing. 

9 

% 

The method adopted by .Dr. Hallpike 
and Miss Dix for obtaining figures to 
complete the children’s ffudiograms is 
called the “Peep Show.” It requires an 
instructor to direct the activities of the 
child, and a tester to observe it and to 
manipulate the apparatus. So far as the 
child is concerned, the apparatus is, in 
fact, a peep show — a simple tjpx with a 
viewing hatch through whyh an en- 
tertaining picture can be seen when 
illuminated. In front of the box, above the 
viewing hatch, is a small aperture through 
which an eight-volt electric * bulb (the 
“signal •lamp”) can' If seen. Abovtl this. 
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aiSP? tmseen by the child, is a loud- 

speaker^ 

The, tester’s parr of the apparatus 
con§ls& basically of a pure tone ('eiierator 
9 ^^ ^jj;lcenua.tOT, together with a mains 
transformer by means of all of which 
he' can originate Ksynchronised impulses of 
sound (through the loudspeaker) and of 
light (through the signal lamp). 

Vital role . — The instructor’s role is a 
vital one. She first wins the confidence 
of the child, and then leads it to a chair 
opposite the \icwing hatch of the peep 
sho^, herself sitting on another chair 
beside it. She attracts the child’s attention 
by pointing to the signal lamp and, 
as soon as this has been achieved, the 
tester tun's on synchronised impulses of 
light and sound which are emitted by the 
lamp and the loud-speaker. The frequency 
of the initial audAilc signal is 1,024 cycles 
per second, about 80 decilxils abot'e the 
normal threshold. 

Now, in front of the peep show is a 
large bell-push which, if pressed while the 
signal is being given, illuminates a picture 
inside. Ittdoes not operate, how'ever, when 
there is no signal. As soon, therefore, as 
the auditory and visual signal starts, the 
instructor leans across in front of the child 
and very os.tentatiously presses this bell- 
push, whereupon the picture becomes 
visible to the*child. 

When the child has had time to assimi- 
late this, the tester discontinues the signal 
and the ligltt inside the box automatically 
goes out and the picture disappears. The 
instructor then leans back and indicates to 
the child that the bell-push no longer w'orks. 

Child's reaction . — The tester then 
repeats the auditory and visual signal, tire 


instructor pointing out a flashing bulb to 
the child and again making great business 
of pressing the switch and illuminating the 
picture. This procedure is continued until 
the child itself learns that the only time 
when the pressing switch will cause the 
appearance of the picture is when the signal 
lamp is flashing. Soon, it will probably not 
wait for the instructor to press the switch, 
but will do so itself as soon as it sees the 
signal. At this point the auditory tests can 
begin. 

The appropriate time to press the 
switch is associated in the child’s mind 
with the two signals — auditory and visual— 
and it follows that when one of them is 
withdrawn the other will continue to act. 
The visual signal then is withdrawn by the 
instructor coverirtg it with a shutter, and 
the prc'icedCire begins again, but with the 
auditory signal alone. In the case of a child 
witit a hearing loss of less than 80 decibels, 
the response to the signal will he unchanged 
and it will press the switch. The tester then 
proceeds to repeat the signal, but with 
rapidly decreasing intensities of sound 
until it is observed at which intensity the 
child fails to respond. The procedure is 
then gone through again for five different 
frequencies. 

The eciuipment is calibrated in decibels 
above the normal threshold. The readings 
for each frequency can, therefore, be 
.entered straight on to tire audiogram in 
terms of decibels of hearing loss. The Whole 
series of tests is over in a matter* of 10 to 15 
minutes, and then it will be clear at once in 
what respects the child’s hearing is impaired. 
As soon as the diagnosis has been stated, 
the child is ready to be treated or specially 
educated as recommended by the doctor. 

— By Ian Cox 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


More than 10,000 children and many 
pdults attended tlie recent Boys and Curls 
Book Fair held at the American Museum 
of Natural History as tlie culminativm ol 
Children’s Book Week ohser\'ances in 
New York City. Book Week is observed 
annually throughout the United States to 
dramatize the wealth of fine books available 
for young people. 

This Fair was the first suc'n event to I^c 
staged in the nation and the display of 
150,000 original illustrations and 5,000 
books marked the first time that such a 
collection was available. The books, which 
contained a sample of almost every type 
of children’s book in print, were grouped 
under 10 classifications which ranged from 
“Just Fun” through natural and physical 
sciences to “America Today” -and “One 
World.” 

In addition to giving the children free 


access to their favourite story cl^acters, 
the Fair presented many well-knownhuthdrs 
and illustrators to entertain with puppet 
and magic shows, stories and ch^ %tlks. 
As a permanent contribution to the otildiM 
of children’s hbrarie.^, sponsors of the Boi^ 
Fair (the Museum of Natural History, 
the Children's Book Council and tlie New 
York Times) made available a specially' 
selected list of 250 titles chosen as being of 
basic importance. 

Books on display at the fair were 
donated by publisher-members of the ^pok 
Council to the Save the Children Federation 
for distribution to schools sponsored by 
the Federation. 

Another special project of Book Week 
was the Treasure Chest U.S.A. campaign 
to interest groups and individuals in helping 
to build and expand librarie.s for' children 
in isolated rural areas. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


An important event in the professional 
life of every medical man, if not the most 
important event, is his dealing with patients 
in the first months of general practice. It is 
the first test of the young practitioner ; it is 
also of course a test of his professional 
education. This article will discuss some of 
the difficulties, and the reasons for the 
difficulties, in the transition from student to 
practitioner/ with special reference to the 
acquisition of professional skill in and 
understanding of the relation of a sick 
person to his medical adviser. 

Changes in medical education . — There 
are two ways in which a doctor can get 
instruction. He cah be taken by his teacher 
into the patient’s environment and be told 
there what factors have led to the ailment, 


what difficulties lie in the way of the remedy, 
and u'har chances there are, all thipgs taken 
into consideration, of recovery. The teacher 
and his pupil make an entry into the 
patient’s life, they enter his region of ‘ ‘social^ 
space” and do what they can to bring some 
casement within it. The apprenticeship 
was an example of this kirfd of medical 
education. The second, the more modem 
way, is different: the patient is drawn into a 
region where he is isolated from usual 
social contacts and interests, and is ex** 
mined by a number of hospital departments 
which have specialized on one^ or other 
aspect of the mechanism of I^ body or 
mind. The criterion on which the laboratory 
departments report is basically a statistical 
one : the findings lie within the normal limits 
for the age group of the patient eftamined. 
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Ck)ntrasting these two generalized me- 
thods of instruction and calling the former 
“individual or apprenticeship” and the 
latter “statistical or hospital” we can see 
advantages and disadvantages in each. When 
there is but one instructor, usually un- 
suppolfted by the large and complicated 
apparatus of a hospital organization, the 
latest discoveries in physiology and patho- 
logy are apt to suffer some neglect: there is 
pressure exerted on both teacher and pupil 
by the environment of the home to consider 
before all things the present emergency, 
including the social and financial strain 
of leaving a sick member on their hands. 
The batient is'.seen in the world in which he 
lives. Under such conditions it is admittedly 
not easy to examine in detail the workings 
of his various organs, but it is difficult 
not to sec the way his life is tied in bonds of 
affection and dislike, in aspiration and 
despair, .to his relatives and the social 
group of which he is a member. The 
apprentice to the general practitioner pene- 
trated into the home and stood both to 
gain and to lose by that medical relation- 
ship. 

A patient sent to hospital (to use the 
usual phrase) enters an unfamiliar region of 
social space. Within that organized system 
of research and therapy the easiest objects 
.of study are the “parts of the machine” 
— ^those portions of the individual patient 
which are most susceptible to test and 
measurable reaction. In such an environ- 
ment of isolation from the personal and 
social forces which act upon the personality 
it is difficult to get a comprehensive under- 
standing of the personality of the patient. 
An over-all view is a greater achievement 
of clinical, synthesis in a hospital than in a 
house; a thoroughgoing mechanistic analysis 
of the patient is more difficult in the home 
than in the ward. 

The task of medical education is to 


develop fully the capacity both for cHnica!^ 
synthesis and for mechanistic analysis. The 
questions arise: What conditions most 
favour this double development 1 What 
factors make those first few months of 
general practice something to be anticipated 
with dread and looked back on with relief 
as a thing long past ? That many practitioners 
are eased in this transition by the senior 
partner of the firm tliey join, and thus 
enjoy a postgraduate apprenticeship, shows 
tliat the present — ^we do not know yet about 
the future — organization of medicine can 
allow the filling up of this gap in teclmical 
education. 

flow does the doctor spend his day and 
his energy 1 — Odd though it may seem, 
there has never been a “job analysis” of 
the doctor’s working day, or, if such an 
investigation has been made, it has received 
almost no ’publicity. It would appear that 
medical education has dcv'eloped without 
a detailed reference to the job for which the 
student is being trained. How much of the 
doctor’s time and how much of his skill 
are employed in the diagnosis and therapy 
of injuries, disorders, or normal processes — 
for example, confinements? How much of 
his day is given to specific planned acts of 
therapy, how much to diagnosis, and how 
much to travelling? Nor do we know how 
his time is divided between the age groups, 
the occupation groups, the income groups, 
or disease groups, or how fat the 
proportions vary with urban and 
rural and other social and geographical 
divisions. 

Important as these facts would be, one 
would think, both for teaching' and 
for planning the future of a health 
service, even such an investigation of the 
relatively easily measurable Units of time 
would ignore the subtler but perhaps 
more important factor of “concern,” The 
4o<;i;oi: has cgnceco for Im patient; he is 
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tporried if he does not know what is wrong 
with him or how to bring him relief for his 
suffering. It is this concern which makes 
him feel the personal and human value of 
his work in the social — or, if you will, 
the spiritual — ^life of the community; it is 
something which makes him regard the 
financial return as only a part of the 
reward of his profession. 

This factor, so important to the vitality 
of the profession and to its growth, cannot 
easily be brought within the scope of the 
mechanistically oriented education of the 
student. One does not have this concern- 
fegling for organs but only for a person, a 
fellow human being ; one cannot book'learn 
it; it comes from a personal relationship. 

The worries of the first few months of 
the general practitioner’s life, or even tlie 
first few years, spring not from a need to 
harden his heart to suffering but to soften it 
so that he can feel his way into what the 
patient is going through in his suffering 
and yet keep his head. It is the attribute 
of professional competence to appraise the 
feelings of the patient, through sympathy 
with him, without losing objectivity and 
judgment of the situation as a whole. To 
get this over-all appraisal of the situation 
is often one of fhe main motives which lead 
the patient jfo seek professional advice, 
and the doctor cannot give it unless he has 
faced .all the issues which confront his 
patient. 

Thoughf the patient may have to move' 
into the “hospital area” of social space and 
the doctor may have to move into that of 
the .“family area,” the appraisal can best 
tal^e place in the neutral ground of the 
doctor’s consulting-room. He must make 
it neutral to |ill influences and prejudices if 
it. is to act as a “diagnostic and therapeutic 
area” in which patient and practitioner can 
both move with ease and muntal under- 
standing. • 

S 


The medical interview.-One thing must 
be assumed in medical workra patient ncvei 
consults his doctor without good and suiE 
cient cause. He may make a great {uss ovei 
what seems a trivial complaint, or He ma> 
dismiss as trivial symptoms of the ^vest 
significance, but the cardinal fact is mat h< 
has come to a point \Vhen he cannot manag< 
by himself something concerning himself— 
there is a breakdown in adjustment 
processes. Let us leave on one side 
diose seemingly easy cases — ^for example, 
a cut hand needing a few stitches (though 
even such events may be indicators ol 
accident'proneness or some such shor^ut 
solution of a long-standing trouble) — and 
all of those cases which occasion the doctot 
no concern. What remain? Just those 
cases — and taken over the year how numer* 
ous they are! — w'here the physical-mecha< 
nistic solution to human suffering has failed, 

Two ciuestions the practitioner has to 
put to himself : What is wrong ? and, no less 
important. How ill is the patient ? A repetb 
tion of a visit to the surgery with the 
same worried expression about the same 
“trivial” complaint, or a* new one equally 
trivial, is a distress signal: the degree ol 
the maladjustment is not to be medsured by 
the degree of dysfunction of the organ 
system complained of — the patient is mor< 
ill than his body gives warrant for. Whai 
should the doctor do — ^judge the situation 
by the sole criterion of physical disability 
and dismiss the rest as “imagination,” oi 
assume that where there is much com- 
plaining there is something paining? Anc 
if this be the case, how does one discova 
the cause if it is not in the body? Is tlu 
registered medical practitioner to hav< 
traffic with the woes of the sovdl Perhapi 

he need not go quite so far. • 

It was said that the consulting-toon 
should be a sort of neutral gcount 
where everything can be ccmslder^ db) 
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passionately (which is not the same as 
cold'heartedly) and without prejudice. If 
the patient has some worry on his mind 
his original complaint may be only a 
point *of entry to the consulting-room, 
wher^*he wants to get rid of his burden. 
Then the important thing is not only to 
let him talk but for the doctor to let himself 
listen. When it has been acquired, the art of 
listening is not a tedious one-way traffic but 
a technique of getting the patient to unfold 
the life-history of the suffering lyiitg at the 
root of his present complaint as it is to be 
seen in the framework of the development 
of ijis personality as a whole: a history- 
giving rather tlian a history-taking. How can 
this art be actiuircd? 

No research without therapy: No therapy 
without research. — ^This is rather a grand 
way of saying, among other tilings, that 
between , patient . and practitioner there 
must be a two-way traffic. 

The sufferings which lead to ‘ ‘triv ial or 
pointless complaints,” no less than an 
easily spotted neurosis, are basicially hidden 
from and are confused for the patient 
himself; they are bound up with the 
development of his personality and are an 
expression of conflicting trends within it. 
If their solution were easily within his 
capacity he would "have solved them long 
ago; die fact-that he comes to his doctor is 
sufficient evidence that his powers of 
adaptation have for the moment at least 
broken down. He cannot cope with the 
present problems of his life because he has 
to solve and satisfy unresolved and un- 
completed emotional situations of the past. 
The aim of the interview is to allow the 
patient to .disclose as fully and as freely as 
possible thg history of his development. 
This disclosure the doctor must meet with 
sincerity of purpose and dispassionateness 
and he must not lose patience in the face of 
failure. 


These qualities are among those whicH 
are prerequisites in the research worker. 
The solving of the problem of mental pain 
in the individual patient is not possible 
without this research quality in the thera- 
pist, and his greatest contribution to the 
two-way process is less often advice than 
an understanding of the problem at issue. 

Research workers who try to invade the 
private lives of human beings to wrest 
from them answers to abstract research 
problems seldom get far with their 
researches into the cause and cure of 
mental suffering, and their work usually 
remains in the academic library for which it 
was written. People can disclose the sources 
of their mental suffering only during the 
actual experience of relief of that suffering. 
The so-called “normal psychology,” which 
takes no account of the influence of pain, 
anxiety, guilt, and grief on human 
behaviour, need not for long detain the 
medical student in his preparation to deal 
with people and their problems in real-life 
situations. 

Is psychiatry yet another speciality? — When 
a patient comes into a consulting-room the 
doctor has before liim only the small seg- 
ment existing in the present of an organism 
with an extension in time. This organism, 
as was recently said by a writer in the 
Lancet, began as a speck of jelly and will 
end some day as a life-size corpse. It'grows 
by constant interaction with its environment 
passing through different physiological 
phases and as many different psychological 
and social orientations. The egoism of the 
infant partly gives place to th6 passions of 
love and rage of the child (both, often ^d 
most embanassingly, directed to the same 
person), and later to the storrqy mixtures of 
adolescence, then to a faii;ly stable maturity, 
and finally shrinking in body and mind in 
old age (Shakespeare has said that better, 
but it bears repetition). Efcch age and stage 
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has its problems, which when unsolved 
ate never completely left behind ; the doctor 
has to listen for the murmur of those old 
and unresolved complaints beneath the 
apparent preoccupation with present ills. 

The study of these problems is called 
psychopathology; the application of such 
knowledge to the suffering of the individual 
is a part of psychiatry (and of groups, 
“sociatary”)- The training of the student to 
elicit a history (the much-guarded hi.Niory 
of the development of the personality) is 
one of the duties of his psychiatric teachers. 
Training for the assessment of the retarda- 
tions of development, intellectual and 
erflotional, is also part of psychiatric 
teaching. 

The whole range of neuroses, marital 
maladjustment, character disorders, delin- 
quency, and insanity the wider range of 
so-called psychosomatic affections, and the 
still wider range of mild and temporary 
worrying upsets (which are partly due to 
misery of spirit or insecurity, to lack of 
love or incapacity to give and receive 
affection and find rest of body and mind) — 
all these are medical problems which get 
help from psychiatry, and sometimes only 
there. Is psychiatry a speciality? It stands 
outside the physical-mechanistic separatism 
which was till’ perhaps recently the pre- 
vailing convention in modern medicine, for 
if it is to do its job it must take a wide and 
time-spanning view of the personality in 
its social setting: it is of course no less a. 
speciality than medicine itself. 

On bringing the student to the patient. — 
(a) Xbe medical student should be brought 
at an early stage in his career into relation 
with patients. For example, when dissecting 
he should have periodic turns of duty as a 
dresser in tlie casualty out-patients depart- 
rhent; even a sprained wrist or ankle should 
be seen in relation not only to anatomy but 
also to §ocial disability. The young student 


should be relieved of some of his load of 
corpses and learn to carry live burden-s. 
(Some of the apparent immaturity of the 
medical student is a reaction to the^abstract 
and impersonal nature of his studies, Vhich 
frustrate his clinical inclinatiorvs. It isf^^a sad 
thing that the student’s first ‘ ‘patient” is a 
corpse.) • 

(b) Much more time should be lived in 
medical institutions. Even in the pre-clinical 
years the student could learn some of the 
routine of the ward as a student orderly, 
both to hav'c an insight into how patients 
behave and what they feel when doctors 
are not present, and to get sqmc first-hfind 
knowledge of the ward as a community. A 
few weeks in epileptic and mental defective 
colonies, in tuberculosis and other sanatoria 
for chronic cases would widen his under- 
standing of the chronically sick. His status 
on some of these visits would be nearer 
to that of the nursing than the" medical 
staff; on others he should go as assistant 
to the doctors. 

I might illustrate the value of the good 
nurse’s approach to a case by the following 
example: A patient in a public ward 
suffered from nocturnal at^'acks, of respira- 
tory and other kinds of distress. His 
house-physician and the registrar were 
asked by a doctor patient in the same 
ward, as a matter of professional interest, 
what precipitated the attacks. They did 
not know; medical examinition gave no 
clue. The patient’s nurse was asked and 
gave an answer without hesitation: the 
attacks followed the visits of a particular 
relative. Two comments here; first, the 
nurse, whose knowledge of anatomy, phy- 
siology, pathology, and clinical^ medicine 
was of high nursing standard^ used that 
knowledge in a quite different way from the 
house-physician and registrar: the latter 
made it the sole theoretical instrument of 
aetiology and diagnosis; the fOtmer (per-» 
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haps freer jbecaus(^ she had no self-imposed 
duty to limit her thinking to what she read 
ifl books) was able to observe the facts as a 
whole. 'Pie doctors had not asked about the 
effect bf visitors; it had not, presumably, 
come^to their theories of aetiology. The 
second point is that the nurse observed the 
paient in a wider Yegion of biological 
activity, that of the family — that is, in a 
social setting. The doctois saw only what 
lay in the bed, not even what came to the 
bed-side. Which, in this case, was the more 
clinical and which the more veteriI^ary 
observer? Of course, such a question 
sho^d not be put: it is a question framed 
with reference to “academic subjects” 
and not to scientific method. Rather let us 
ask. Which of the two provided himself or 
herself with the greater number of frames 
of reference, and used them in an integrative 
way? 

Speaking aphoristically, the best 
medical instruction is clinical — that is, 
bedside. If the patient’s illness and not ‘ ‘a 
disease entity” be the subject of instruction, 
the best bed for this purpose is the patient’s 
own, the next best is one that the hospital 
pupil has to be responsible for, the tliird 
best is that which is in hospital and which 
someone else looks after; the first educates 
the G.P., the second the nurse; the medical 
•student in this respect comes ofiF third best. 
I am referring to learning about tlie illnesses 
of actual pQople, not about diseases; 
and further, I am saying no more than 
that this kind of bedside or clinical experi- 
ence — ^though it does not come into 
examination-ridden curricula — is important 
for the student and the young practitioner. 

(c) He should at first be taken by 
almoners and psychiatric social workers, 
and later go alone, on follow-up visits to a 
selection of the patients he has seen and 
treated as out-patients and in the wards. 
He should* realize how large is the gap 


between the “social space” of the family 
and that of the hospital, and he should be 
taught the techniques for lessening and 
bridging that gap—for example,' the endea- 
vours made increasingly nowadays, to create 
within the hospital and convalescent home 
transitional communities where the reco- 
vering patient can make an effective re- 
habilitation. 

(d) He should have experience in all 
branches of the mental out-patients depart- 
ment, in intelligence testing, in the social 
workers’ department, and above all in the 
practice of psychiatric interviewing. 

(e) He should interview relatives of 
patients with the same care as patients 
themselves — ^time spent on learning in- 
terview technique is repaid a hundredfold 
in his general practice. 

(0 Anything that brings the student to 
the patient, to his home, to his factory 
should be welcomed, and will help to 
make the transition from medical school to 
professional life as easy and as fruitful as 
possible. 

(g) Medical education should proceed 
on the principle (hard though it be to 
apply) that knowledge gained through the 
shouldering of responsibilities is the 
best sort of medical knowledge to have. 

On using the ex'Student’s experience . — 
sample survey might be made one, two, and 
.five years after leaving medical school, 
asking general practitioners what comfnents 
they would like to make on the' curriculum 
of their training. Such opinion-taking would 
be specially useful to estimate the desiribili- 
ty of continuing experimental changes* in 
the curriculum ai¥l dropping those that 
were not expedient. • 

The doctor-patient relationship. — ^An ex- 
periment is in train to evolve a national 
health service, TKe stability of the profet- 
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sion vis-a^s the patient population will 
ultimately depend on the doctor’s capacity 
to meet the patient’s need to be understood 
as a person. If treated as a merely physical 
mechanism composed of parts and system 
the patient will turn more than ever to 
self-medication or to unqualified persons. 
The existence of quacks’'* is a reproach to 
the training and to the practice of the 
regular profession. (A survey of medical 
needs and medical aids if realistic, s^^ould 
have to include the activities of the quack, 
his clientele, and his method of work). 

The remedy for the problem of un- 
c|ualified practice lies in better medical 
qualification — a training which meets tlie 


needs of those worrit ana distrusting 
patients who cannot define their ills and 
who turn from one adviser to another "till 
they find a listener. 

The organization of a national^ health 
service will fail of its purpose if scope is 
not given in fullest measure for the rela- 
tionship between doctor and patient to be 
one of {Personal trust ami confidence axu^ 
that continuity of interest in the individud 
patient which springs from professional 
“concern.” 

— By John Rickman, President, Infinite 
of Psycho-analysis, London, 'British Medical 
Journal. September 6, 1947. pp. 363-65. 


“MARCH OF DIMES” CAMPAIGN 


Since the creation eff the Foundation in 
1938, some, 112,000 cases of infantile para- 
lysis have occurred, of which 88,000 have 
been directly aided by the Foundation. 
More than 400 hospitals have been equip- 
ped and staffed to handle poliomyelitis 
cases. Large-scale research has been directed 
against the disease, the first tima in world 
history that such widespread research has 
been focussed upon a single disease. Twenty- 
four branches of science are now at work 
on one or more aspects of the problem. 


*A quack inay be defined as a person who scck.s to estahiish a quasi-professional relation to a client 
(or patient) without having first submitred himself ter a course of training regarded as adequate by the teachers 
in thal profession; who makes no consistent endeavour to integrate any discovery he may make in the exerci^ 
of the profe8t5i6n to the body of knowledge already existing — to the end that the range of experience of the 
next generation of students may be improved; who when in a difficulty with diagnosis or treatment not 
call in a brother-practitioner, laying beft>re him all the facts known, being ready to accept the adWee offered^ 
or who would* not be willing, if called in by a brother-practitioner, to put his experience fully at his dtSTOSal 
and return the patient to his own practitioner, not trying to keep him for himself ; and who is unwilling 
to Submit himself to the discipline of the organizations of his profession in matters afiecting his ethical teia^ 
tions to his patients. • 

The definition turns on four things ; on the willingness to learn in due humility from f n gefieta# 

tion, to give without arrogance to the next generation, to treat one s own generation with generosity as equals, 
ifod to submit to a» Social code. j 

Most of the articks on quacks and quackery enlarge on the practitioner— patient tekdoMhip; oug^t 
not more consideration to bt. given to the relation existing between persons jn the Wtne ptH of 
ECtlvity— tuuneljr, brother practitioners J 


Throughout the United States 

volunteer leaders are preparing to aid the 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

through the 1948 March of Dimes 

Campaign, which will be conducted January 

15 through 30. The National Foundation of 

Infantile Paralysis was established in 1938 

by the late President Roosevelt, who was 

himself a victim of the disease, in the 

hope not only tof assisting others so stricken, 

but of discovering some preventive and cure 

for this scourge of childhood. 

* 
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During the past two and one-half 
years, physio-therapy scholarships have 
been sponsored by the Foundation, with 
a resulting 25 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of Itechnicians working in the field. 
Attend^ is now being centered on bringing 
the most up-to-date knowledge of diagnosis 
and treatment of poliomyelitis to family 


doctors. 

The 1948 goal of the March of Dimes 
Campaign is 30,000,000 dollars, needed 
to rebuild the depicted epidemic aid 
reserve and to finance further services and 
research. Funds for its great worlc are 
secured only by the voluntary efforts and 
contributions of the American people. 


NEW WELFARE MEASURES FOR THE AGED POOR 


With the National Assistance Bill now 
before the House of Commons — it passed 
through the Second Reading uitopposed in 
NovtAnber — thy end of the present Poor 
Law in Britain is now in sight. 

It is a Bill which was welcomed by all 
parties in the House. It runs to 65 clauses 
and seven schedules to achieve the final 
break up of the Poor Law and to create in 
its place entirely new services founded on 
modem conceptions of social welfare. 

To achieve this end the Bill repeals, 
entirely or partially, 80 Acts of Parliament, 
some of which, incorporated in more 
recent legislation, were passed as long ago 
as 1601. Others were passed in the 
nineteenth* century and have remained 
unaltered on the Statute Book.. 

The Bill is likely to become etfective 
law by July, 1948. It will complete the main 
pattern of Britain’s new social legislation, 
of which the Family Allowances, National 
Iitsurance (Industrial Injuries), National 
Insurance, and the National Health Services 
Acts are other principal features. 

Two main groups. — ^Under the Bil^ 
provisions are made for services falling into 
two main gioups : — 

(1) hJational Assistance taking the 
form mainly of financial aid 
to those in need (and whose 
fteeds not met by National 


Insurance or from any other 
source). This becomes a State 
responsibility, and not the joint 
responsibility of local authq- 
rities and the Government, as it 
is at present; 

(2) Residential accommodation for 
the aged, infirm and others who 
require care and attention, with 
special welfare services for 
certain handicapped persons. 
This will become a charge of 
the local authorities with certain 
assistance from the State. 

Local authorities will no longer be 
concerned with the relief of destitution 
as it was known in the past, and the local 
poor law institutions will disappear. In the 
place of the large, bleak, 'barrack-like 
institutions there will be built small, 
residential homes, with running hot* and 
cold water, and laundry services. 

r 

Relieving rate-payers . — ^By • the tr^s- 
ference of charges in the first part from local 
authorities to the national EKchequey it 
will relieve rate-payers throughout Britain 
of an expense of £18,500,000 (Rs. 24.6 
crores) a year. At present domiciliary 
assistance given by local authorities costs 
about £15,000,000 (Rs. 1^.9 crores), with 
another £3,500,000 (Rs. 4.6 crores) for 
^si$tance to blind* people, • 
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It is estimated that the cost to the 
Exchequer, based on the existing schemes, 
will be something in the region ot 
£29,6^50,000 (Rs. 39.5 crores) a year, but it 
is likqly the actual cost under the new 
scheme will be higher. In addition, there 
will be a further £100,000 (Rs. 13,31,200) 
required annually for the provision of 
residential accommodation for the aged 
and infirm, under the second part of the 
Bill. 

In the next five years for this purpose it 
will be necessary to provide 20,000 
additional beds in England and Wales, and 
3,000 in Scotland. Of these, 60 per cent 
will have to be provided in new buildings 
and the Government will supply a subsidy. 
It will be payable for 60 years at the rate of 
£7. 10s. (Rs. 99) per annum (Scotland £11) 
in respect of single bedrooms, and for 
other bedrooms not exceeding £6. 10s., 
(Rs. 86) per annum (Scotland £9. 10s.) 
multiplied by the number of occupants for 
which the room is designed. 

Assistance grants . — ^The new service for 
financial assistance will be administered 
by a National Assistance Board established 
in areas throughout the United Kingdom. 
Any person of 16 or over, who is in need, 
may apply for assistance, including a 
person who heeds assistance to supplement 
a pension or insurance benefit. It is expected 
that the applicants will be mainly aged, 
disabled or sick people, living in their 
own'homes-. Assistance grants will be made 
to those living in residential accommoda- 
tion, if their resources are insufficient to 
medt the minimum charges. 

If there is any dissatisfaction about a 
decision mijde by a National Assistance 
5oard Officer, the applicant has the right 
of appeal to a ‘local Tribunal, comprised 
of a Chairman, one oth^r appointed by the 
Minister of Natlpnal Insurance, and a third 


member selected in rotation from a panel 
to represent workpeople. 

The casual poor person also becomes 
the responsibility of tlie National Assistance 
Board. Provision will be made Vf^hereby 
persons without a settled way of living may 
be influenced to lead a more settled life. 
Temporary accommtxiation will be pro* 
vided in reception centres. ^ 

The steps to be taken to influence ai ' 
person to settle down naturally will vary. 
For instance, old and infirm people may be 
induced to settle in a Home; younger 
persiins capable of work will be pat in 
touch with opportunities of employment, 
and those who are unfit for work through 
inexperience may be helped in a re-establish* 
menr centre. 

Intimate rooms. — ^The new residential 
homes which become the responsibility of 
local authorities, with a Government 
subsidy, will be for people who, because 
of age, infirmity or other circumstance, 
are in need of care and attention not other* 
wi.se available to them. They will not include 
sick persons who will come under the 
new National Health Service. The service 
will include all necessary care, maintenance 
and amenifies. 

Thus local authorities will be concern* 
ed, not to relieve destitution, but to provide 
comfortable accommodatioi\ for those who 
need care and attention. The new homes are 
to be small, each hou.sing not more than 25 
to 30 persons. There will be nothing to 
suggest the institution or workhouse. The 
rooms will be decorated in bright colours, 
and will be comfortably furnished. In the 
dining-rooms bare trestle table.-^ will be 
replaced by smaller tables. Generally, rooms 
are to be smaller and more intimate. 
Wherever possible each person will have 
a separate bedroom with plenty of chairs 
and cupboards. 
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But perhaps the most significant feature 
of tiKe scheme is that each occupant will have 
a feeling of- independence as each one will 
pay for his or her accommodation. This 
independence signifies much to old people 
as thejadraw towards the evening of their 

lives. It eliminates all stigma of charity. 

« 

The old people will be expected to pay 
ia minimum charge of 21s, (Rs. 14) a week. 
Thus old age pensioners, who will form a 
large percentage of the occupants of these 
homes, will be able to pay their own way 
and still will have 5s. (Rs. 3-4-0) a week to 
Spend- Where ^a person’s resources do not 
amount to 26s. (Rs. 17/-) a week the 
National Assistance Board will make an 
allowance to bring the income up to that 
total. 

Handicattped persons . — At present, 
under the Blind Persons’ Acts (1920 and 


1938) arrangements ate made for the welfare 
of blind people. But under the National 
Assistance Bill it is proposed to extend 
these services to the deaf or dumb and to 
other persons who are substantMly or 
permanently handicapped by illness, infury 
or congenital deformity. Apart from any 
financial aid which might be made by the 
National Assistance Board it is proposed 
to instruct handicapped persons, in their 
own homes or elsewhere, and to set up 
workshops and hostels for such workers, 
and to provide recreational facilities. 

With such a Bill before the House of 
Commons it is no wonder that when it 
passed the Second Reading, an Opposition 
Member said it was ‘ ‘a very great measure” 
and a tribute to the strength and humanity 
of the country that at this time, in spite 
of diminished resources, she was going 
forward along this path. — David Curnock. 


STUDENTS— PAST AND PRESENT 


Mr. Bhave, J. V. (’42) has been ap- 
pointed Inspector of Labour Welfare 
(Mines) by the Ministry of Labour and is 
now assigned to Nagpur. 

Miss Cabinetmaker, P. H, (’44) has 
joined the staff of the University School of 
Economics ttnd Sociology, Bombay, as 
Research Assistant. 

Mr. Chatterji, B. (’45) has been elected 
Assiociate Secretary of the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work and as member of the 
Executive Committee of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Physical Education Conference. 

Mr. Ed\yard, S. T. (’38) has contributed 
the chapter on “Labour Legislation in 
Postwar India” of the book entitled Indian 
Labour Problems, edited by A. N. 
Agarwala. (Xllahabad: Kitabistan, 1947). 


Mr. Gore, M. S, (’45) has been elected 
Associate Secretary of the Indian Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 

Mr. Harshe, G. N. (’40) is now working 
as Superintendent of the Yeravda Industrial 
School, Poona. 

Rev. Jebaraj, A. G. (’49) has contributed 
an article on “The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences” to the Tinnevelly Diocesan Mrtgfl- 
tine, Vol. 338, pp. 101-3 (August, 1947). 

Miss Khanderia, J. G. (’46) is now 
working as Superintendent,* Women’s 
Home, Kurukshetra Camp, East Punjab.. 

Mr. Kulkami, D. V. (’38) ^ho recently 
returned from the United States, has 
commenced work as Inspector of Certified 
Schools, Government of Bombay, and is 
now posted at Poona. • 
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• Mr. Kulkami, P. D. (’46) is now wor- 
king as Information and Publicity Officer, 
Kurukshetra Camp, East Punjab. 

« 

Miss Lakdawala, K. A. (’46) ha.s been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Tire Asso- 
ciation for Moral and Social HyRiene in 
India, New Delhi. 

Miss Malhotra R. (’46) has been 
deputed by the Director of Health Services, 
Delhi, for special training in Medical Social 
Work at the Institute. 

Mr. Mathur, S. K. (’47) has been ap' 
pointed Labour Officer of the Delhi Cdoth 
and General Mills Limited, Delhi. 

* Mr. Mukerjee, A. K. (’46) has been 
appointed Labour Technical Assistant, 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, Cawnpore. 

Mr. Nagaraj, A. G. (’42) has been 
appointed Senior Assistant in the Prohi- 
bition Department of the GoVernment of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Panakal, J. A. (’47) who was under- 
going training at the Department of Econo- 
mics and Statistics, Tata Industries Limited, 
has now joined the Industrial Court, 
Bombay, as Research Assistant. He has 
been elected General Secretary of the 
Alumni Association for the year 
1947-48. 

Mr. Panalcal, J. J. (’46) has contributed 
a study on “Holidays With Pay” to the 
Symposium on Planning for Labour pre- 
sented by the Indian Labour Forum to the 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of 
tbe'Ihtemational Labour Organisation. 

Mr. Paul, K. (’46) is now working as 
Assistant Welfare Officer, Kumkshetra 
Camp, East Punjab. 

Mr. Ram, E. J. S., has been promoted 
to the posj of Ae Deputy Director of 
Labour Administration of the Government 
of Bombay. Hi has been elected Chair- 
man of the Alumni Association for the 
year 1947-48. Mr. Ram has contributed 
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the chapter on “Industrfel Welfare In 
Post-War India,” of the book entitled 
Indian Labour Problems, edited by A, N, 
Agarwala. (Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1947). 

Mr. Ranadc, S. N. (’47) lias joined the 
staff of the Institute of Social Sciences, 
Kashi Vidyapith, Benares. 

Miss Rangier, L. (’44) has married 
Mr. Rajamani of the Associated Press of 
India and is now settled in New Delhi. 

Mrs. Renu, 1. (’38) was awarded United 
Nations Fellow.ship for studying the 
organisation of child guidance clinics in the 
United States and Canada. She left for»Ncw 
York on November the llth, 1947, and 
will return after a periixl of six months. 

Miss Rochlani, S. P, (’47) has com- 
menced tluties with the Prohibition Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bombay as 
Senior Assistant. ^ 

Mr. Sathe, H. V. (’47) has joined the 
Directorate of Labour Information, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, as Labour Investigator. 

Mr. Sen, S. R. (’47) ha.s been appointed 
Labour Officer of the National Tobacco 
Company of India Limited, Agarpara, 
Bengal. • 

Miss Sharma, V. (’46) has resigned 
from her position as Assistant Lady Labour 
Welfare Officer of the Government of 
Bombay and has returned to Delhi. 

Mr. Shembavnekar, Bf K. (’47^ has 
been appointed Senior Assistant in the 
Prohibition Department of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

Mr. Yousuf, K. (’47) has been appoin- 
ted Labour Welfare Officer by the 
Hyderabad Government. • 

Miss Zacliariah, S. (’44) has been 
appointed Assistant Inspectress of Factories 
by the Government of Madras and is 
now posted at Madura. 
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The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes. By D. N. Majumdar. Lucknow: Universal Publi- 
shers Limited, 1944- pp. 234. 


The title of this book — ^which is 
incidentolly almost identical with the title 
of an article which I wrote some years ago 
for this Journal —gives little indication that 
it is in fact the first part of an ethnographic 
Purvey of the United Provinces. Dr. Majum- 
dar is always at his best when he describes 
individual tribes and cultures, and the 
present volume is a most welcome contribu- 
tion to the all too scanty literature on the 
cis-hlimalayan ^people on India’s borders. 
Of the three peoples described at length, 
the Tharus and Khasas are mountain 
dwellers of comparatively advanced civiliza- 
tion whereas the Korwas are a primitive 
tribe inhabiting the scrub jungles of 
Mirzapur, the southernmost district of the 
Province. They occur in much larger 
numbers in the adjacent States of Sarguja 
and Jashpur as well as in some districts of 
Bihar. Dr. Majumdar is of the opinion that 
originally the Korwas were hunters and 
food-gatherers puce and simple (p. 17), and 
that they took to a crude slash-and-burn 
cyltivation only when outside pressure 
interfered with their old style of forest life. 
But judging from the material presented in 
this book, I am inclified to believe that they 
belong rather to the ethnological stratum of 
primitive shifting cultivators such as 
Kolams, Kamars and possibly Baigas — all 
people in the transitional stage between 
food-gathering and cultivation. This parti- 
cular stratum of which there is evidence in 
many parts of peninsular India, has so 
far received scant attention in anthropologi- 
cal literatuir, but as more and more material 
is gathered^ its distinctiveness from the 
civUizations of the fully fledged agricul- 
turists, such as Mundas or Santals, becomes 
increasingly clear. One of the reasons for 
.diffiriiltv of nlorino this stratum into 


any scheme of ethnological reconsttuction 
is the impossibility of associating it vnth 
any of the existing language groups. The 
Korwas speak a Munda language and other 
tribes of comparable culture speak Aryan 
or Dravidian dialects, but it is obvious that 
in all these cases the language was taken 
over from more advanced neighbours. The 
original tongues of these most primitive 
of agriculturists on Indian soil seem to be 
irretrievably lost. In their physical features, 
however, most of these tribes have retained 
characteristics which distinguish them clear- 
ly from the surrounding population and 
Dr. Majumdar’s book contains some 
interesting remarks on the blood groups of 
the Korwas. 

The second chapter of the book deals 
with the Tharus, a large and important 
agricultural community concentrated in the 
Naini Tal District, where they number 
about 30,000. The Tharus are one of those 
Himalayan tribes of mongoloid type which 
through long association with Indian 
populations have absorbed a number of 
non-mongoloid features. Their culture 
shows a comparable fusion of elements 
stemming from different spheres. The basis 
of Tharu economy is the cultivation of rice 
on irrigated terraces, but hunting* and 
fishing play a considerable role in their 
life, and great social importa 4 ce attaches 
to skill in these crafts. Indeed it seems that 
fundamentally the Tharus fall in line- with 
the mongoloid hill-tribes of the Eastern 
Himalayas, but while the latter live to tjus 
day in comparative isolation, the Tharus 
have assimilated a great many features of 
Hindu civilization, particularly in regard tp 
their material equipment. 

Though Tharu society is not organized 
on matrilineal lines, women nlay ^ very 
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important, and in some respects, a dominant 
part in the economic and social life. They 
,mix freely wi^-h men and women of other 
castes, and have the reputation of bein^ 
skilled, in powerful magic, to which out- 
siders attribute the influence they have over 
their own menfolk. While women can 
separate from thew husbands at will, it is 
not easy for a man to obtain a divorce 
from his wife. 

All this suggests a matriarchal sub- 
stratum or the influence of a matriarchal 
people on the Tharus. Dr. Majumdar docs 
not commit himself to either view, though 
he considers it possible “that in the Tarai 
and the Himalayan region, among aboriginal 
Tharus or among the isolated Indo-Aryans, 
the Khasas and the Kumaonese, a matriar- 
chal society existed which has profoundly 
influenced the culture patterns of the 
Khasa as well as of the Tharu.” (p.73). 

The Khasas or Khasiyas are the third 
people described in the present book. 
In physical type they resemble Kashmiris, 
and they are divided into castes claiming 
Rajput and Brahmm descent. But although 
practising certain Hindu customs, they 
differ in many respects from the orthodox 
high caste Hindus. They are strictly patri- 
local and follow patrilineal inheritance, and 
most villages are exogamous units. Brother 
polyandry is a rule, and in joint families 
several brothers share one or more wives 
'in .common. The eldest brother, who is 
the ceremoiiial and economic head of the 
family has no exclusive right of cohabita- 
tion, and *the children, whose physical 
paternity cannot be established with any 
certainty, are allotted to the brothers in 
turn. A posuliar feature of Khasa society 
are the seasonal migrations of the young 
married women who regularly return to 
their parents’ village, where they help in 
house and fi^ds. Their place in the 


husbands’ village is taken by the husbands’ 
sisters who come in turn to assist in the 
harvest. While the women stay in their 
husbands’ village they are cxpecjted to be 
faithful, but during the annual ilisits to 
their parents they are allowed a grea^deal of 
licence, and intrigues with the men of 
their home-village. ’This is very frequent 
and do not meet with social disapproval, 
even if the lovers belong to the samei 
exogamous unit. Khasa husbands seem to be 
singularly free from jealousy, and the 
periodical cxtxlus of women is accepted as 
a matter of course. Dr. Mujumdar is 
probably right in assuming that a .sub- 
merged matriaichal system is rcspotxsible 
for these annual migrations and tlie double 
standard of morality of Khasa women 
whose code of behaviour changes accordirtg 
to the locality. 

It is not easy to see with which popula- 
tion stratum this matriarchal .system can be 
associated. • If it belonged to a very old 
and primhive stratum indigenous In 
the Himalayan region we would expect to 
find matnlineal societies amorg the isolated 
tribes of the Eastern Himalayas, such as 
Dallas, Apa Tanis or Allots. But though in 
the social organization of all tliesc tribes 
there arc traits which suggest matriarchal 
influences, clear instances of matrilineal 
rules of descent or inheritance are lacking. 
The problem of the source 6f matriarchal 
customs in the Himalayas, thus remains 
unsolved, but studies such as 
Dr. Majumdar’s account of the Khasas 
may gradually bring us nearer to a solution. 

The book contains also a chapter on 
Criminal Tribes and closes with a discus- 
sion on ‘social vigilance,’ whereby the 
author understands the system of customs 
and beliefs through which a {teopie main- 
tains the integration and consistency eff 
its traditional behaviour. 

C. von Futer^Haimendorf 
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The Qondu/atui and the Qonds. By 
Publishers Limited, 1944. pp. 201. 

In recent years Indian anthrop 9 logy 
has macjle ‘rapid progress and many areas 
which e^en ten years ago were blank on the 
ethnogwiphic map have been covered by 
intensive studies of^ their aboriginal 
inhabitants. The standard of anthropologi- 
cal investigations is also steadily rising and 
there is no more justification for books 
written in as diffuse a style as The Qondu’una 
'and the Qotids. Though the author states 
that the book is “the outcome of a field 
economic survey of the Gond gKDups of 
tribe»*living mpstly in the hills and jungles 
of the Central Provinces and Bastar,” 
there is no indication whatsoever which 
areas his field-work has covered, and the 
reader is often left guessing to which of the 
many and culturally diverse groups of 
Gonds his descriptions apply. Many cus- 
toms and habits which the author ascribes 
to Gonds in general prevail only among 
certain groups and to describe them as 
characteristic of Gond culture as such 
creates a false picture. There is a world of 
difference between* the Hill Maria with his 
hoe-cultivation on oft-shifted hill-fields and 
tfee settled Raj Gond plough<ultivator, 
and the attempt to deal with both in 
a general account of Gond culture shows 
an error of judgnient in planning the 
book! 

The chapter on Kinship Organisation 
is extremely sketchy and it would indeed 
seem that the author (who mentions that 
he did most of his journeys by car!) has 
visited only areas where the complex 
system of exogamous divisions and clans 
has largely disintegrated. Though the main 
emphasis o^ tlae book is on economics, 
there is no detailed investigation into the 
life <Sf any individual group whicfi could 
be recognized as the result of original 
research. 


Indrajit Single Lucknow: The Universal 

The utilization of literary sources is 
equally superficial. There is no mention 
of any of Verrier Elwin’s numerous articles 
on Gonds while old gazeteers and Russel’s 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces are 
quoted as if they were reliable sources. 
The references to my study of the tnorung- 
system of the Konyak Nagas on pp. 59 
and 65 are definitely misleading. (Girls’ 
dormitories and bachelors’ halls are never i^ 
one building, there is no initiation ceremony 
for girls and they can never become 
members of a morung !) , 

But the most surprising of errois is the 
confusion between kharif and rabi crops. 
Kharif is, of course, the crop sown at the 
beginning of the rains and harvested in the 
autumn, and rabi is the cold weather crop. 
The author is mistaken in believing that 
rabi is the first and kharif the second crop, 
and all his arguments about kharif and rabi 
tracts are consequently untenable. 

The populous and important group of 
Gond tribes still offers almost vmlimited 
regional scope for anthropological research. 
Detailed regional studies comparable to 
S. Hivale’s work on the * Pardhans of 
Mandla and S. C. Dube^s work on 
the Kamars of Raipur are aq urgent 
desideratum and the intensive study of 
even a single Gond village of the Central 
Provinces would be a most welcitjme* 
contribution to our knowledge of this 
interesting people. At a time when PrPvin- 
cial and State governments are begij^ing 
to realize the need for social service among 
the aboriginals of backward areas, it is for 
the anthropologist to provide concrete 
and accurate information by which adminis- 
trative action can be guided. While The 
Qondwana and the fronds does not substan- 
tially add to the materijS contained in 
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W. V, Grigson’s reports on the aboriginal 
problem in the Central Provinces, it must 
be said in favour of the book that 
Ehr. Iifdrajit Singh correctly assesses the 
tesults of uncontrolled contact between 
Gdntfs and progressive populations and of 
its serious dangers to aboriginal prosperity. 
After several years residence among the 
Gonds of Hyderabad, I agree on the whole 
with the argument put forward in Chapter 
XII and I subscribe emphatically to the 
autlior’s criticism of legislation facilitating 
the transfer of the aboriginals' land such 


as contained in the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act of 1939. Dr. Singh is apprecia- 
tive of the valuable elements in traditional 
Gond culture and his attitudi^ tpwards the 
Mums’ youtlt-dormitories is syitipathetic 
and free of prejudice. His general ki^owledge 
of the Gonds and their institutions might 
stand him in good'stead if he were to take 
up the long overdue study of the various 
groups of tlonds in any such district ^ 
Betul or Chhindwara. 

C. von Furer-Hairoendorf 
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